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Egg-Type Chick 
Production Again 
Shows Sharp Drop 


WASHINGTON—A continued re- 
action to recent low egg prices was 
apparent in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's latest report on hatch- 
ery production of chicks. 





Production of egg-type chicks dur- 
ing June was down 34% from a year 
earlier. This drop followed a marked 
decrease in May, and—while June is 
a less important hatching month than 
the earlier spring months—it was 
enough to put the January-June, 
1959, hatch of egg-type chicks some 
6% behind a year earlier. 


(Also see outlook story on page 8.) 


All regions showed decreases in 
June from a year ago, but the cuts 
were particularly large in some of 
the midwestern and eastern areas. 
Southern and western regions, which 
have been running well ahead of a 
year earlier through most of the 
1959 hatching season, showed de- 
creases in June, but the cutbacks 
were not so large. (See table for de- 
tails.) 

Meanwhile, USDA also noted that 
a smaller July hatch is in prospect. 
The number of eggs for egg-type 
chicks in incubators on July 1 was 
24% less than a year earlier. 

The number of egg-type chicks 
hatched during June totaled 26,590,- 
000, compared with 40,376,000 in 
June, 1958. Production in the Jau- 
ary-June period totaled 462,917,000 
—down 6% from a year earlier. 

The expected reduction in the 
hatch of broiler-type chicks also was 





(Turn to CHICK OUTPUT, page 101) 


Pennsylvania Co-op 


Begins Egg Plan 


By Special Correspondent 

HARRISBURG, PA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. 
has recently inaugurated a new “Lay- 
er Finance Contract Program.” 

Duncan Woodward, feed sales and 
service manager, said that the new 
program is designed for those poul- 
trymen just getting started in busi- 
ness, or those who “do not have suf- 
ficient capital to get into the busi- 
ness on a profitable basis.” 

In the new program the Farm 
Bureau will supply birds, feed, medi- 
cines and inspection service, and mar- 
keting outlets. The producer supplies 
the equipment and management, and 
will receive a guaranteed rate per 
dozen of eggs plus incentive pay- 
ments and protection. The basic con- 
tract will be for 15 months. 

To become eligible for 

(Turn to EGG PROGRAM, 


the new 


page 105 








Southeast Feed Firms 
Turn to Beef Finishing 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Animal feeding 


interests of southeastern feed manu- | 


facturers are moving into finished 
beef production. 
This trend was 
noted at the Geor- 
gia Feed Assn. 
convention here 
July 13 at General 
Oglethorpe Hotel 
by a panel com- 
posed of a nutri- 
tionist, a feeder 
and a packer buy- 
er. 
The Southeast 
which has become 
an exporter of feeder and replace- 
ment cattle for cattle-fattening areas 


Cc. G, Ellis 





Cattle, Calves on Feed July 1 
10% Greater than Year Earlier 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
cattle and calves on feed in 13 lead- 


ing feeding states on July 1 was up | 
10% from a year ago, the U.S. De- | 
partment of Agriculture reported this | 


week. 


While the report showed a contin- | 
| 21 states, 5,891,000 head were on feed 
April 1, and 6,225,000 head were on | 
| feed Jan. 1. 
crease from a year ago was consid- | 
erably larger in the western states | 
| data are 


uance of generally heavy feeding op- 


erations, it also indicated differences | 


among areas. For example, the in- 





CAPITAL COMMENT 





Equitable Solution to Trade-FDA 
Drug Ruling Problems Expected 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—It is confidently | 

expected that there will be remedial | 

steps satisfactory to the government | 





PASTURE CONDITIONS 
DECLINE 


WASHINGTON — Pasture feed in 
the south Atlantic states, north Great 
Plains and the Southwest was dry and 
short on July 1, USDA pointed out in 
its latest crop report. Good pasture 
feed was generally available in other 
areas. In the north Atlantic region, 
pastures were below a year ago but 
above average. Further south, grass 
dried up due to adverse weather. 
Pasture condition declined 17% dur- 
ing June in the south Atlantic region. 
Pasture feed conditions for the west- 
ern region as a whole showed little 
change during June. Short dry grass 
prevailed over California, Utah, Neva- 
da, Arizona and part of Oregon, and 
pastures were poor to fair in the 
northern mountain states. In other 
states, conditions were good. 








and at the same time providing re- 
lief for industry from some of the 
discriminatory aspects of the Food 
and Drug Administration policy re- 
garding the Delaney amendment to 
the food additives law. 

(Also see drug problem stories on 
pages 4 and 6.) 

Certain restrictions on the drug 
and feed industry as a result of the 
policy on estrogens and arsenicals in 
feeds are continuing, but it is hoped 
that in the not too distant future 
mature and sober consideration be- 
tween trade attorneys and scientific 
advisors can reach an equitable 
solution with FDA officials. 

Meanwhile, the policy has been fur- 
ther outlined on possible changes in 
ingredients in feeds which may be 
affected by the FDA statement on 
the Delaney amendment. 

As previously explained, if a feed 
manufacturer wanted to make form- 
ula or other changes in feeds which 
would bring his feeds and labeling 
under FDA review, he would not be 
permitted to make the changes if 
the feed included an arsenical or es- 
trogen. 

(Turn to DRUGS, page 105) 


|; were on 





and 
were 


states, 
there 


than in the Corn Belt 
within the Corn Belt, 
variations among states. 

Cattle on Feed 21 States: The num- 
ber of cattle and calves on feed July 
1, 1959, in 21 major feeding states 
totaled 5,128,000 head. In these same 


18 States Increase 10%: In the 13 
feeding states for which comparable 
available, 4,704,000 head 
feed July 1, 1959—10% 
above the 4,281,000 head on feed a 


| year earlier and a record high July 


1 total for the series which began in 
1955. The April-July decline of 11% 
for the 13 states is in line with the 


| decline of last year, but less than the 
| seasonal 
| earlier years. 
Numbers Up 7% in North Central | 


drop shown for the three 


States: Cattle and calves on feed in 


| nine north central states at 3,464,000 


head this July 1 compare with 3,252,- 


| 000 head a year earlier—an increase 


(Turn to CATTLE ON FEED, 


page 101) 








to the north and west, is now devel- 
oping its own feedlots—which is ex- 
pected to result in increased slaugh- 
tering at home. Many of these new 
feedlots are owned by feed manufac- 
turing firms. 

The panelists were 
Wilkening, nutritionist 
Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., whose 
Red Hat feed division has a 2,000- 
head feedlot in Morgan County, Ala- 
bama; John Gilbreath, Collinsville 
(Ala.) Milling Co., which is feeding 
about 500 head at present, and Ben 
Denton, Armour Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Other talks during the convention 
program included discussions of the 
new Georgia Poultry Exchange at 
Gainesville, linear programming and 
its application to the feed industry, 
essential minerals in feeds and the 
past, present and future of the in- 
dustry. 


Dr. Marvin 
for Alabama 


Officers Elected 


Cc. G. Ellis, John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Chamblee, formerly vice presi- 
dent, was elected president of the 
association, succeeding Charles N. 
Dannals, Jr., Atlanta Milling Co., At- 
lanta. C. K. Laurent, Marbut Milling 
Co., a director, was elected vice pres- 
ident. The association retained Will 
L. Kinard, Heard-Kinard-Smith, Inc., 
Atlanta, as secretary-treasurer 


New directors are: D. R. Clark, 
Alaga Feed Cooperative, Columbus; 
Roger W. Hampton, Ralston Purina 
Co., Gainesville; R. E. Barinowski, 
Feedright Milling Co., Augusta; Coy 
Skaggs, The Pillsbury Co., Gaines- 
ville, and J. D. Harrell, Valdosta 
(Ga.) Feed Mills 

Hold-over directors are: 
Cleveland, Gainesville (Ga.) Milling 
Co.; J. B. Crew, Ed E. Smith Co., At- 
lanta; J. O. Smith, Flint River Mills, 
Bainbridge; H. F. Birdsey, Birdsey 
Flour Mills, Macon; C. B. King, King 
Milling Co., Americus; J. F. Mostel- 
ler, Mosteller Flour & Feed Co., 
Chamblee; Willard Strain, Georgia 
Poultry Feed Mills, Dalton, and J. C 
Thomas, Jr., Adel Milling Co., Adel 


R. W. 


Summaries of the panel discussion 
and talks follow 


(Turn to SOUTHEAST, | 





FEEDSTUFFS 


Features This Week 





PRODUCTION: The weighing system of a large bulk operation is described on 


page 18. 


NUTRITION: A university scientist discusses energy evaluation of feedstuffs on 


page 26. 


CATTLE FEEDING: A vice president of a large cattle feeding operation discusses 


the future of cattle feeding on page 46. 


EGG PROGRAM: A feed dealer describes an egg marketing program on page 66. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Convention Calendar .. 

Feed Service Bulletin Board 
Classified Ads ann oekt 
Feed Markets in Detail . 
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Warning Signals 


THE CATTLE INDUSTRY IS KEEPING a close watch on the current 
uptrend in beef production, with more than a little concern indicated that 
serious price troubles may be ahead unless some corrections are made. An 
excellent analysis of feed supplies to livestock numbers in cyclical marketing 
patterns by Prof. J. Carroll Bottum of Purdue University (Feedstuffs, July 11, 
page 94) describes the problem. 

“If no changes are made in governmental programs, and if livestock 
cyclical patterns follow their normal course, livestock marketings during the 
1960-62 period are likely to be so large that they will create a difficult price 
and income situation for producers,” Prof. Bottum says. “Large storage hold- 
ings of feed plus large feed and livestock production during the period ahead 
appear likely. This, coupled with the likelihood that both the hog and cattle 
cycles will reach the liquidation phase during this period, and that both poul- 
try and lamb supplies will be larger, makes it a period of serious concern to 
the livestock producers.” 

Per capita consumption of beef has been rising, reflecting higher con- 
sumer incomes, but there are limits, the economist points out. “It appears 
that even with high and increasing consumer incomes, the price structure to 
producers is endangered whenever the supply of red meats for consumption 
is much in excess of 160-165 lb. per capita,” he says. 

ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS on the cattle outlook are included in 
a current report of the American National Cattlemens Assn. prepared by Dr. 
Herrell DeGraff of Cornell University (page 74). The conclusion of this re- 
port is that another “bust” in the cattle industry like the one in 1953 is not 
inevitable, but there are questions as to whether a serious situation can be 
avoided. There is no assurance that enough producers will take the necessary 
steps to avoid a “bust.” Present trends, says the committee, indicate a break 
is highly probable—in fact inevitable—if these trends are allowed to run too 
long. The report suggests that producers begin to cull cow herds this fall so 
that next year’s calf crop could be checked and excessive expansion now un- 
der way slowed down. 

Trends in the cattle industry, operating through cycles of longer duration 
than those in other types of animals, naturally have more momentum and 
are therefore less easily altered. However, the fact that the industry is ex- 
amining the future outlook holds hopes that a serious debacle could be 


— 


THE FOOD ADDITIVES LAW and the Food and Drug Administration's 
administration of it are a subject of great consequence for feed manufacturers 
and the chemical industries, and also are of concern for practicing veterin- 
arians, according to the Animal Health Institute. In a recent bulletin AHI 
describes the situation this way: 

“Veterinary drug manufacturers are concerned that under the current 
setup a veterinary drug which is a food additive cannot get an effective new 
drug application unless it also gets clearance through a food additive order 
or vice versa. In case a product is turned down under either part of the law 
it is rejected under the other section automatically. All drugs used in animal 
feeds are food additives and veterinary drugs administered by any route are 
considered food additives if a residue may remain in milk, meat or eggs. 

“The American Veterinary Medical Assn. concern is understood to stem 
from the fact that a veterinary drug must go through long animal studies 
required for food additive clearance even though they may be one-shot medi- 
cations or used infrequently during the life of the animal. In these studies 
they are required to show a one-shot medication may be safely fed every 
day in large quantities to laboratory animals, in some cases over a two-year 
period. The veterinarians take the position that long feeding studies, which 
may be appropriate for a ‘food additive’ are inappropriate and unnecessary 
for a veterinary drug. 

“The Animal Health Institute has expressed some fear that the tight new 





requirements under the food additives law will discourage development and 
marketing of new drugs and feed additives. It is understood some practicing 
veterinarians have informally expressed the opinion that they may be forced 
to prescribe human drugs for animals, which drugs can get clearance and ef- 
fective NDA’s without the lengthy testing required for a veterinary drug un- 
der the food additives law.” 

THESE REMARKS are another reminder that the current situation in 
regard to additives in feeds tends to discourage new developments which 
could lead to continuing important progress in feeding. 

Also, it is apparent that the food additives law requires some additional! 
scrutiny from the standpoint of practicing veterinarians as well as frora the 
standpoint of its application to feeds containing products previously consid- 
ered safe under the new drug provisions of the food and drug law. The possi- 
bility that veterinarians may have to circumvent the additives law by pre- 
scribing human drugs for animals in order to effect treatment in a manner 
they consider proper simply does not make much sense. 










How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 







The week was just an “ordinary” one in the formula feed industry across 
the nation, with most regions reporting little, if any, change from the week 
before. Demand for commercial mixed feeds remained steady and ingredient 
price changes were on the inactive side, and what changes there were didn’t 
seem to affect feed prices much. For the nation as a whole, hog feed remained 
the leader in volume. The index of wholesale feedstuff prices was 81.3 this 
week, just a fraction higher than the 81.0 index of the previous week. A year 
earlier the index was 88.4. The feed-grain index stood at 70.0, 1.6 points 
above the week before, but 2.6 points below the comparable week a year ago. 
The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was stronger this week at 12.3, 
compared to 11.9 a week ago and 17.8 the corresponding week last year. 








(Ingredient prices in detail on pages 102-104.) 


Northwest 


The situation this week was little 
different from what it was a week 
earlier—no major fluctuations in de- 
mand or supply. Manufacturers’ re- 
ports on business conditions remained 
mixed, but they all told the story 
that hog and turkey feeds were doing 
the industry in this region the most 


good. 
The feed ingredient market was 
mixed, but slight price changes 


weren't expected to make much dif- 
ference in feed prices. 

On the whole, formula feed demand 
through the week was good. There 
were reports of some mills being un- 
able to keep up with backlogged or- 
ders, but others were finding the 
summer slump hurting a bit. 

Northwest millfeed production was 
off, and prices at Minneapolis 
strengthened. There were indications 
that mills in this region had aver- 
aged only about three days of oper- 
ation. 

The linseed meal market was slight- 
ly easier. Most dealers quoted prices 
50¢ under a week ago. 

Hail, rain and wind storms have 
damaged small grain crops, resulting 
in stronger prices for oats products. 


Southwest 


Formula feed sales ranged about 
normal over the Southwest. 

Mills reportedly were running from 
five to seven days a week and back- 
logs were as far as three to four days 
ahead to about even. One dealer said 
few feed interests had a desire to 
book much in advance. 

Prices for feed were expected to be 
up 50¢@$1. 

Turkey, broiler and hog feeds were 
in the most demand. Steer demand 
was believed to be ahead of a year 
ago, a surprise according to one 
source. 

During the summer, generally a 
slow feeding season, turkeys gave a 
lift to the trade as the birds grow 
older requiring larger amounts of 
feed. 

Dairy and rabbit feeds were of sec- 
ondary demand. 

Weather had little direct effect on 
prices or demand. But because of 





favorable conditions the wheat har- 
vest was generally complete. Farmers 
will have time once again to come 
to town for feed. 


Central Sates 


By and large, the situation insofar 
as demand for commercial mixed 
feeds does not seem to have been 
altered greatly from what it was the 
week previous. Mills appear to be 
operating largely on a five-day week 
basis and none of them seems to have 
any burdensome backlog of unfilled 
orders. 

June apparently did not shape up 
quite as well as the same month last 
year in some quarters but the defi- 
ciency was not a serious one, or at 
least not enough to cause any particu- 
lar concern. 

During the past week, there was 
some moderate downward readjust- 
ment in prices of some of the feeds. 

The government crop estimate that 
came out on corn July 10 was 
pretty much of a surprise to the rank 
and file of the mixed feed trade. While 
everyone was looking for a fair sized 
increase in the prospective crop over 
last year’s record one, no one seemed 
to have anticipated that, in the ag- 
gregate, the July 1 prospect would 
call for a corn crop of substantially 
4% billion bushels. 

All of this naturally caused some 
pause in the feed trade as might have 
been expected, but since the release 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
guess on the 10th of the month, there 
has been a rather marked change in 
the tenor of the weather comment 
from some of the important segments 
of the Corn Belt proper, which, in the 
final analysis, could mean that the 
initial official bushel estimate on corn 
this year may well be the high one 
for the season unless some very time- 
ly and ample rains are experienced. 
All of which, of course, cannot help 
but have impact on the commercial 
mixed feed industry. 


Northeast 


Sales were “just ordinary” as sum- 
mer doldrums continued to hold sway 
in the formula feed industry and no 
improvement is likely next week. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 107) 
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Pigs that fight their way to the feeders 


for breakfast are complimenting your feed 


FEED WITH SUCRO FLAVOR® SENDS BABY PIGS INTO 
A SQUEALING SCRAMBLE TO EAT MORE—GAIN MORE 


Ever watch the taste zone of little pigs at 
the feeder? When the saliva drips and 
oozes from their mouths, they’re having a 
feast. And chances are they have the appe- 
tites to consume proper and more profit- 
able daily feed intakes. 


The sweet saliva stimulating aroma and 
accepted flavor of feeds with SUCRO 
FLAVOR have instant appetite appeal to 
pigs. A report from an Eastern University 
showed that pigs preferred a complete ra- 
tion containing Sucro Flavor almost two to 
one compared with the same ration un- 
flavored. An independently conducted 
4-week feeding trial on 4 lots of 3-week-old 
pigs showed that pigs gained 31% more on 
SUCRO FLAVORed ration than on 
same ration unflavored. SUCRO FLA- 


Copyright, 1959 
Flavor Corp. of America 


MAIL 

THE COUPON 
FOR 10 LB. TRIAL 
ORDER 

TODAY 


VOR saved $18 per ton replacing sugar. 
Pigs on the SUCRO FLAVORe¢ed ration 
made higher daily gains—feed efficiency 
improved. 


SUCRO FLAVOR (Patents Pending) 
masks variations of natural feed ingredi- 
ents, eliminates unpleasant tastes and feed 
off-odors, helps guard important nutrients, 
keeps feed fresh and sweet. No objection- 
able aftertaste common with ordinary 
saccharin. Does not tire appetite like com- 
mon sugar. 


As little as ! ound per ton produces 
iS 2 


money-saving feeding performance in 
creep, starter, wormer, medicated, high 
fat, mineral and other specialty feeds. 
Send for all the facts now. 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. 12-9, 3037 North Clark Street 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


[] Send 10 tb, Trial Order of SUCRO FLAVOR at 100 Ib. price 


schedule. 


[-] Rush FREE sample of SUCRO FLAVOR with new brochure, 


prices, and complete information. 


Name 


Compatny Nem0......000...cccrescocsessecsesecsccesscccconssoscosssooconcosossooonseeseseees 


Address 
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Say New Technique 
May Clear Up 
Stilbestrol Problem 


DES MOINES, IOWA—‘“The zero 
tolerance technique (of the Food and 
Drug Administration) may prove to 
be a life-saver for the diethylstilbes- 
trol in animal feeds,” it was stated 
this week in a bulletin from the Ani- 
mal Health Institute. “It appears 
that FDA might be able to establish 
a zero tolerance for this product.” 

Comments on the stilbestrol situa- 
tion in relation to the Delaney 
amendment to the food additive law 
were part of a report pointing out 
that FDA has recently published the 
first food additive petitions for vet- 
erinary drugs setting a zero toler- 
ance. As previously reported, these 
are for penicillin preparations used 
for mastitis. 

Quoting an FDA official, the AHI 
noted that with these new penicillin 
products, information indicates that 
after a set period of time following 
administration of the drugs, their 
residues will no longer be found in 
meat or milk. Then FDA issues a 
final order establishing a zero toler- 
ance for the drug. At the same time 
it issues antibiotic regulations or 
makes new drug applications effec- 
tive which will authorize distribution 
of the drugs under labeling indicat- 
ing that they may be used on food 
producing animals only when the 
milk produced within a certain pe- 
riod is withheld from distribution for 
food use and such treated animals 
are withheld from slaughter for a 
specified period. This period is that 
required to assure elimination of resi- 
dues from meat or milk. 

Commenting on the zero tolerance 
technique end its possible applica- 
tion to stilbestrol, the AHI bulletin 
noted that under the Delaney clause, 
no additive may be cleared if it is 
found to induce cancer in man or 
other animal. Stilbestrol is consid- 
ered carcinogenic. Under FDA’s in- 
terpretation of the Delaney clause, 
no new drug applications or supple- 
mental NDA's can be made effective 
for stilbestrol. Eli Lilly & Co., it was 
pointed out, has challenged this in- 
terpretation. 

“However,” said the bulletin, “stil- 
bestrol may be almost ‘home free’ 
if FDA can approve a zero tolerance 
for it. Under the NDA provisions, no 
residues were allowed in meat any- 
way. 

“The future for stilbestrol in poul- 
try, however, is questionable since 
FDA claims to have seen some evi- 
dence of residues after implantation 
of the hormone.” 

In connection with the report, it 
was pointed out that according to 
present FDA interpretation, all vete- 
rinary drugs that may leave a resi- 

due in food are food additives. (All 
feed medications, whether or not 
they leave residues, are said to be 
food additives.) 

In instances where FDA believes 
little or no residue of a veterinary 
drug should be permitted in food, the 
zero or near zero tolerance food addi- 
tive petition technique will be used. 


Mill Destroyed 


LEXINGTON, KY.—A $250,000 fire 
leveled the Woolcott Mills, Inc., mill 
here recently. Several tons of grain 
and feed were destroyed, along with 
various types of equipment. The mil] 
employed 35 persons. 

Suspicion of arson has prompted 
an investigation concerning the cause 
of the fire, according to Earl Mc- 
Daniel, fire chief. 








— eo 

FEED FIRM SOLD 
CANYONVILLE, ORE.—C. W. 
Rimell has announced the sale of 
Rimell Feed & Seed to Harry J. 


Brankey, Garden Grove, Cal. The new 
owner has operated Ridge Feed & 
Supply Co., Grass Valley, Cal., for the 
past nine years. 


FDA Prepares Letter 
To ‘Correct the Record’ 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration recently pre- 
pared a letter to “correct the record” 
on the status of arsenicals and di- 
enestrol diacetate under the Delaney 
amendment to the food additive law. 
The letter is sent to manufacturers 
whose applications for new drug ap- 
plications and antibiotic regulations 
have been rejecied. 

Following is the text of the letter: 

“Recently, we forwarded to you a 
copy of Sec. 3.37 of the regulations 
. . . under the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act pertaining to the 
status of certain drug components 
under the Food Additives Amend- 
ment. You were informed that in the 
light of that Section we would be 
unable to make effective your request 
for exemption from certification of 
certain medicated feeds since they 
contained diethylstilbestrol, dienestrol 
diacetate, or an arsenic-containing 
compound and since these substances 
were considered as carcinogens. 

“Upon further consideration of the 
available scientific data, we find that 
it has not been demonstrated that 
all arsenic compounds or that di- 
enestrol diacetate are carcinogenic, 
and we therefore are writing to cor- 
rect the record. Diethylstilbestrol, 
however, has been found to produce 
cancer when fed. 

“This still does not permit us to 
grant exemptions from certification 
of any medicated feed that contains 
any arsenic compound or dienestrol 
diacetate, because there remains a 
relevant, scientific question whether 
such substances may cause cancer. It 
is a known fact that certain inor- 
ganic arsenic compounds and certain 
synthetic materials with hormone-like 
activity similar to dienestrol diace- 
tate have been found to produce 
cancer in man. 

“Because of this, our scientific ad- 
visers cannot say that there are 

(Turn to FDA, page 105) 
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Montana Flour Mills 
Buys Misco Feed Plant 


MISSOULA, MONT.—Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, has pur- 
chased the Misco Feed processing 
plant, Missoula, from Teslow Inc., 
Bozeman, according to Walter Teslow, 
president of Misco. 

Purchase of this facility gives Mon- 

tana Flour Mills two producing plants 
there. Montana Flour has been leas- 
ing the Misco mill for the past two 
years. 
The plant is equipped to produce 
poultry and livestock feed. Its three 
pellet mills are needed, says C. G. 
McClave, president of Montana Flour, 
to supplement production of other 
feed plants. 

Mr. Teslow says the sale will not re- 
move Misco feeds from the area or 
affect the firm’s grain handling opera- 
tions there. He points out that Misco 
will produce feeds in plants in Ronan 
and Bozeman. 





atin 
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Named Comptroller of 
GMI Feed Division 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald J. Huck- 
aby, former operations control man- 
ager of General Mills’ feed division, 
has been named division comptroller, 
according to the unit’s general mana- 
ger, E. E. Woolley. 

Mr. Huckaby succeeds B. F. Rein- 
king, a 28-year veteran with the com- 
pany, who will head the division's 
new operations improvement commit- 
tee and serve as consultant on credits 
and allied matters. 

The new comptroller joined Gen- 
eral Mills at Oklahoma City in 1937, 
was transferred to Minneapolis in 
1950, and began his work with the 
feed division in 1953. He received his 
appointment as operations control 











manager two years later. 


WASHINGTON—Egg production in 
June continued ahead of a year earlier 
but by a somewhat lesser extent than 
in May, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The nation’s lay- 
ing flock during June averaged about 
the same as a year ago, but the rate 
of lay per bird was at a new high of 
18.2 for the month and was 2% above 
June, 1958. 

In connection with its report on egg 
production and layer numbers, USDA 
also called attention to the egg price 
climb the latter part of the month. At 


(000's 

North &. North 
Year— Atlantic Central 
1948-57 (average) ........ 46,988 54,440 
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Egg Output in June Continues Ahead 
Of 1958; July 1 Laying Flock Down 


mid-June egg prices had been the low- 
est since 1941. 

Farm flocks laid 5,132 million eggs 
during June—up 2% from a year 


earlier. Most regions showed in- 
creases. 

Laying flocks during June averaged 
a total of 281,360,000 layers—about 
the same as last year. 

As of July 1, the number of layers 
on farms was 276,210,000—represent- 
ing a decrease of 1% from a year 
earlier. (See table for regional differ- 


ences.) 





Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms, July | 


omitted) 
W. North South South United 
Central Atlantic Central Western States 
76,964 28,292 46,206 31,186 284,076 
72,559 29,483 39,283 35,020 278,322 
70,531 31,937 39,993 35,477 276,210 





H. R. Halloran 


W. D. Lewis 


H. R. Halloran Forms 


Laboratories Firm 


MODESTO, CAL.—Hobart R. Hal- 
loran, feed consultant and owner of 
Halloran Research Farm, has an- 
nounced the establishment of Agri- 
search Laboratories. William D. Lew- 
is was appointed manager. 

The new laboratory performs an- 
alyses and research in feeds, foods 
and other products of agriculture, 
and provides quality control services 
for feed manufacturers and ingredi- 
ent suppliers, according to Mr. Hal- 
loran. It is situated on the Halloran 
farm at Modesto. 

Mr. Halloran explains that Agri- 

search Laboratories is separate from 
both his research farm and feed con- 
sulting service, although it supple- 
ments the farm’s biological testing 
facilities and analytical work in feed- 
ing trials. 
Mr. Lewis, who holds a master’s 
degree in organic analytical chemis- 
try from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was in charge of customer fech- 
nical service for Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., for the past four 
years. He was a research associate at 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation for eight years previous 
to his position with the Pfizer firm. 


——_— 





National Molasses 


Builds New Terminal 


TOLEDO, OHIO—National Molas- 
ses Co., Oreland, Pa., has announced 
the completion of a new molasses 
terminal here. Molasses will be de- 
livered to Toledo by ocean tanker 
via the St. Lawrence Seaway, a dis- 
tance of nearly 4,000 miles from 
Cuba. The announcement said it will 
take molasses tankers about a month 
to make a round trip. 

Company officials said the new 
terminal “will insure finer service to 
molasses users in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan.” Before the new Toledo 
terminal was opened, the area was 
served from inland river terminals. 
The first shipload of molasses was 
delivered to Toledo in June. 


—_— 
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NEW GRAIN FIRM 
JASPER, FLA. — The Hill-Browne 
Grain Co. is a new grain business or- 
ganized here with Billy W. Hill and 
E. C. Browne, both of Jasper, as op- 
erators. The business will feature use 
of storage bins and a grain dryer 
rated at 400 bu. of corn per hour. 

















First N. C. Poultry 
Auction Set Aug. 3 


LEXINGTON, N.C.—The first auc- 
tion of the North Carolina Poultry 
Exchange, Inc., has been scheduled to 
be held here Aug. 3. The auction site 
is being established on a permanent 
basis with Bill Kerr, formerly with 
Bill’s Farm Center, Troy, as mana- 
ger. 

Sales will be held Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday each week 
at the old Bost Baking Co. building 
across from the Lexington airport. 

Forty-three broiler firms — repre- 
senting 40% of the state’s entire pro- 
duction—have already signed to use 
the facilities. Leaders in the mar- 
ket’s establishment said they expect 
eventually to have nearly all of the 
state’s production flowing through 
the auction. 


North Carolina Volume 


North Carolina sold 134 million 
birds in 1958 and virtually all were 
processed within the state. Then 75% 
were exported. North Carolina State 
College figures show that only a few 
live birds are hauled into the state. 

After a slump that continued from 
the winter through the spring and 
kept prices at around 14¢ Ib., the 
birds recently brought 16@16%¢ Ib. 
Expectations are for a penny or two 
more a pound this summer. 

Auction market leaders are hope- 
ful of establishing prices based on 
broiler quality. There is now little 
price distinction between grades of 
birds, they say. Their aim is to es- 
tablish prices on grades prime, choice 
and good. 

The market will employ checkers 

who will travel about the state in- 
specting birds to be auctioned. Their 
reports will be available to the buy- 
ers in Lexington the day of the auc- 
tion and bids will be on the basis of 
these reports. 
The broilers themselves will never 
leave home. A fee will be charged to 
cover the checking and auctioning 
costs, probably $1 a thousand birds. 
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“What’s the 
big news about 


BACIFERM ?” 


“It’s the first 
antibiotic okayed for 
high-level use with 
hygromycin B in 
swine feeds!”’ 


Baciferm, zinc ‘bacitracin, is the first antibiotic to receive U.S. Food & Drug 
Administration permission for use at levels of more than 50 grams per ton for 
therapeutic uses in swine feeds that also contain hygromycin B. That goes for 
Baciferm-PB, too — CSC’s zinc bacitracin-penicillin combination. 

This means the following claims can be made for antibiotic feeds containing 
high levels of Baciferm or Baciferm-PB and hygromycin B: 


¢ Prevention and treatment of bacterial swine enteritis. 
e Aid in control of infestation of large. roundworms, nodular worms and 
whipworms. 


Baciferm — and only Baciferm— contains bacitracin in the zinc form made by 
CSC under Patent No. 2,809,892. Baciferm antibiotics are available in six 
potencies, including combinations with procaine penicillin. 


Gy ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. ¢ CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 
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Work Continuing 
To Free Arsenicals 


From Restrictions 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The Animal 
Health Institute is continuing its 
work to free organic arsenicals from 
the restrictions which have resulted 
from the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion policy statement on the Delaney 
amendment and its application to 
feeds. 

The AHI board will meet next week 
to continue its work, and four com- 
panies which supply six arsenicals to 
the feed industry are busy. 

A recent AHI bulletin notes that 
FDA is asking for industry research 
and feels that qualified experts should 
be polled as to whether the organic 
arsenicals now in use in animal feeds 
are generally considered safe under 
conditions of intended use. 

“There is some data to indicate that 
inorganic arsenicals may be connected 
with some cases of cancer,” the bul- 
letin said. “There is no data to link 
the organic arsenicals used in feed 
with cancer. However, FDA is asking 
detailed research findings, including 
data on whether the organic arseni- 
cals can be converted to inorganic 
arsenicals in the body. 

“Industry will prepare and send a 
questionnaire to a group of qualified 
experts, chosen by industry, asking 
whether they consider the organic 
arsenicals in current use ‘generally 
recognized as safe under conditions of 
their intended use.’ The latter ques- 
tion indicates that organic arsenicals 
could eventually be exempted from 
the food additive law. 

“AHI has taken a position it is 
generally agreed that if organic ar- 
senicals in present use are considered 
by qualified experts to be generally 
recognized as safe under conditions of 
intended use, they would then be ex- 
empt from the food additive amend- 
ment and any persons now holding ef- 
fective new drug applications could 
use these arsenicals in feeds without 
hindrance. This would not, however, 
be the case with respect to new prod- 
ucts or new claims for existing prod- 
ucts. 

“Meanwhile, the NDA’s and sup- 
plemental NDA’s will continue to be 
turned down because FDA feels ‘safe- 
ty’ has not yet been clearly establish- 
ed. An NDA cannot be made effective 
for a food additive unless a food addi- 
tive order is simultaneously publish- 
ed.” 

(Further explanation of the AHI 
position and its consultations with 
FDA was presented in Feedstuffs July 
11.) 
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Swine Production 


Specialist to Speak 


SAN FRANCISCO—The California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. will 
be represented at the state-wide swine 
production meeting in Stockton, Cal., 
on July 30, by Tim D. Hoelee, Pacific 
Coast manager of the Ralston Purina 
Co. at Palo Alto, Cal. 

Mr. Hoelee is in charge of the 
swine production program for Ralston 
Purina on the Pacific Coast. He has 
had a great deal of experience in the 
promotion of hog production in the 
southern states and in parts of the 
Midwest. 

“He will cover a subject vital to the 
success of a greatly increased hog 
production plan,” according to E. 
Floyd Forbes, president of the West- 
ern States Meat Packers Assn., “‘be- 
cause the availability and proper type 
of feedstuffs for hogs will be one of 
the most important factors in deter- 
mining whether or not this plan is 
economically feasible. Mr. Hoelee is 
experienced in all of the newest 
methods of producing hogs, including 
the so-called assembly-line production 


plan," 








J. M. Bird J. W. Elder, Jr. 


Allied Mills District 
Sales Heads Named 


CHICAGO—J. M. Bird and J. W. 
Elder, Jr., have been named district 
sales managers for the area served 
by the Ft. Worth plant of Allied Mills, 
Inc., according to E. D. Griffin, vice 
president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Bird, who will be sales manager 
of the Long Horn district with head- 
quarters in Ft. Worth, previously was 
sales manager of Universal Mills. He 
is a graduate of Texas A&M and did 
post graduate work at both A&M and 
Iowa State College where he majored 
in animal nutrition. 

Mr. Bird became a territory sales- 
man for Universal Mills in 1948 and 
later served as assistant to the sales 
manager and director of sales train- 
ing prior to becoming sales manager. 

J. W. Elder, Jr., who will be sales 
manager of the Gulf Coast district, 
with headquarters in Houston, previ- 
ously was manager of the Houston 
branch of Universal Mills. He attend- 
ed Ranger Junior College and Texas 
A&M. Both his grandfather and fath- 
er worked for Universal Mills, and his 
father is now a territory salesman for 
Allied Mills. 

Mr. Elder did sales work for Uni- 
versal Mills in 1951 in Texas and 


Mississippi and became manager of 
the Houston branch in 1952. 





46 New Members Join 
AFMA in First Month 
Of Membership Drive 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Forty-six com- 
panies have identified themselves with 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. in the first 31 days of a new 
AFMA membership drive, according 
to W. E. Glennon, AFMA president. 

He said the campaign, which was 
inaugurated June 1, is bringing the 
AFMA story to prospective members 
by direct mail, through printed ma- 
terials and by personal letters and 
calls. The “get acquainted” program 
will continue for another two months. 

Mr. Glennon says, “The current 
membership campaign is part of a 
concerted effort to familiarize the 
entire feed industry with the AFMA 
program. We are convinced many 
companies will affiliate with our asso- 
ciation when they become better ac- 
quainted with the many AFMA pro- 
grams in legislation, public relations, 
nutrition, market research, sales, traf- 
fic, feed control relations, purchasing 
and related areas.” 

He comments that most of the firms 
now joining are “active members,” 
manufacturers of a branded feed. It 
is toward this group of companies the 
current membership drive is being di- 
rected, he explains. Several new mem- 
bers are “associate members,” supply- 
ing services, ingredients or equipment. 
A separate campaign for associate 
membership will be launched by 
AFMA at a later date, according to 
Mr. Glennon. 

The 46 new members include: 

All-In-One Feeds, Inc., Portland, 
Mich.; Andrews Machine Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill.; Belgrade (Minn.) Flour Mills 
Co.; The Biochemical Corporation of 
America, Salem, Va.; Bioferm Corp., 
Wasco, Cal.; Brazos Valley Feed Co., 
Navasota, Texas; Broward Grain & 
Supply Co., Boynton Beach, Fla.; Buhl 
(Idaho) Feed & Ice Co., Inc.; Bunk- 
er’s Feed Center, Orem, Utah; A. 
Carino & Sons, Williamstown, N.J.; 
and Challenege Feeds, Inc., Atlantic, 
Towa. 

(Turn to AFMA, page 105) 





Staley Milling Leases 
Mill; Building Feedlot 


OXFORD, KANSAS—Parity Mills, 
Inc., has leased its new custom for- 
mula feed manufacturing plant, grain 
storage and other Oxford facilities to 
the Staley Milling Co., Kansas City, 
a division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. Transfer of opera- 
tions is planned for Aug. 1, according 
to Charles Tallman, Parity manager. 

Built recently for the production of 
complete pelleted rations on a cus- 
tom basis, the plant handles feed in 
bulk exclusively, serving directly 
the cattle feeders and other livestock 
producers in the area. 

In connection with this operation, 
Staley is constructing a beef cattle 
feedlot with an initial capacity of 
1,500 head, according to Mr. Tallman. 

Owners of Parity Mills are H. O. 
Kleier and N. R. Nelson of Oxford. 

The Oxford facility includes 750,- 
000 bu. of grain storage, the modern 
feed mill and other warehouse, seed 
cleaning and merchandising facilities. 

Officials indicated that the feed 
mill will be enlarged and that a “grain 
bank” program will be available. 

Mr. Tallman will continue as man- 
ager of the Oxford plant. 


Abbott Laboratories 
Explains Situation on 


Arsanilic Acid in Feed 


CHICAGO—Pending further clari- 
fication of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration policy statement which re- 
lates to arsenicals, Abbott Labora- 
tories this week sent a letter to feed 
manufacturers designed to “clear up 
some confusion that may have arisen 
on the status of arsanilic acid.” 

The comments related particularly 
to laying and swine feeds. 

“With the sanction of the Food and 
Drug Administration,” the letter 
said, “arsanilic acid has for years 
been exempt from the new drug reg- 
ulations for use in poultry and swine 
feeds. Accordingly, it is not necessary 
to file a new drug application in or- 
der to add arsanilic acid to such a 
feed in appropriate concentrations 
where there is no other active drug 
contained in the feed. Where arsan- 
ilic acid is the only medication in the 
feed, the policy statement of FDA is 
entirely inapplicable. It makes no 
difference whether or not a company 
has previously been fortifying its 
feeds with arsanilic acid. 

“The policy of FDA, as enunciated 
in its recent policy statement, applies 
to the consideration of the following: 
(1) New drug applications and sup- 
plements thereto. Additives which are 
exempt from the new drug regula- 
tions are not affected by this state- 
ment. (2) Proposed amendments to 
the antibiotic drug regulations. Addi- 
tives which are exempt from certifi- 
cation under the antibiotic drug reg- 
ulations are not affected by this 
statement. 

“In addition, paragraph 146.26 (a) 
of the antibiotic drug regulations 
contains a blanket exemption from 
certification of arsanilic acid (not 
less than 0.005% and not more than 
0.01%) used in combination with one 
or more of certain listed antibiotics 
(penicillin, streptomycin, dihydro- 
streptomycin, chlortetracycline, tet- 
racycline, chloramphenicol, bacitra- 
cin, feed grade zinc bacitracin or 
bacitracin methylene  disalicylate), 
with or without added suitable vita- 
min substances, if it is intended for 
use solely as an animal feeding sup- 
plement and it is conspicuously so la- 
beled. This exemption is available to 
all companies. No approval of the 
FDA is required where no other med- 
icaments are included in the feed.” 

The letter—sent by Robert W. 
Nichols, manager of Abbott’s chemi- 
cal marketing division—also repeat- 
ed the firm’s previous statements 
that it is confident that arsanilic acid 
is a safe ingredient in animal feeds. 








Drug Policy for 
State Control 


Officials Suggested 


LEXINGTON, KY.—It has been 
suggested that state feed control offi- 
cials continue accepting new and re- 
vised registrations for feeds which 
contain estrogens and/or arsenicals. 

Commenting on questions raised by 
the Food and Drug Administration 
policy statement on estrogens and 
arsenicals in feeds, the chairman of 
the medicated feed labeling commit- 
tee of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials said the con- 
sSensus seems to be that state control 
officials continue as they have been 
doing in the past—that is, accepting 
new and revised registrations for 
feeds containing estrogens or arseni- 
cals. At the same time it was noted 
that the portion of each state law 
having to do with poisonous or de- 
leterious substances should be ex- 
amined. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is Dr. F. W. Quackenbush of In- 
diana. 

Bruce Poundstone, Lexington, sec- 
retary of the Association of American 
Feed Control Officials, called atten- 
tion to Dr. Quackenbush’s statement 
in copy prepared for his column, 
“Feed Control Comment,” to appear 
in the July 25 issue of Feedstuffs 

Following the FDA statement, Mr. 
Poundstone said, Dr. Quackenbush 
contacted members of the medicated 
feed committee as well as other feed 
officials. The chairman’s statement 
was then released to control officials. 

Mr. Poundstone said that if prod- 
ucts formerly considered safe can 
now be so considered, there would 
seem to be no reason for a change in 
policy at the state level and feeds 
containing estrogens and arsenicals 
would continue to be accepted for reg- 
istration so long as the levels and 
components of these ingredients are 
proper. 

Dr. Quackenbush’s statement point- 
ed out in reviewing the situation that 
no additional new drug applications 
nor changes in present NDA’s for 
feeds containing estrogens or arseni- 
cals will be permitted to become effec- 
tive. 

“The question,” Dr. Quackenbush 
said, “is whether state feed control 
officials should (while waiting for the 
issue to be settled) continue the 
policies they have been following or 
change their policies . . . From the 
views expressed to me by the com- 
mittee members as well as by various 
other members of our association, the 
consensus seems to be that state 
feed control officials should continue 
as we have been doing in the past— 
that is, accepting new and revised 
regulations for feeds which contain 
estrogens and/or arsenicals. Needless 
to say, the feed industry is hopeful 
the states will adopt a uniform policy. 

“Of course, each state official will 
need to examine his law carefully be- 
fore adopting any policy. The Uniform 
Bill in Section 7 deems a feed to be 
adulterated ‘(a) if any poisonous, de- 
leterious or non-nutritive ingredient 
has been added in sufficient amount to 
render it injurious to health when fed 
in accordance with directions for use 
on the label. 

“T have not seen the cancer induc- 
tion data on which FDA's latest re- 
striction is based. However, I under- 
stand that cancers were induced in 
laboratory animals with drug levels 
considerably higher than those recom- 
mended in commercial feeds. The 
policy suggested above, therefore, 
would not seem to be inconsistent 
with the Uniform Bill.” 


Shows Marked Pickup 


CHICAGO — Futures trade on the 
Chicago Board of Trade showed a 
marked pickup during the early part 
of this week, with volume for soy- 
beans alone on July 14 at 39,801,000 
bu., the largest one-day volume since 
Dec. 27, 1957. 








Record Turkey Crop 
But Lighter Sales 


At End of Year 


WASHINGTON—The 1959 turkey | 


crop is likely to exceed slightly the 


record 81 million turkeys raised in | 


1957, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture pointed out this week. Hatch- 
ings from September, 1958, to July 
were up about 7% from 1958. 

An increased proportion of the crop 
will be Beltsvilles and large white 
turkeys, and fewer will be Bronze 
than in both 1957 and 1958. 

USDA noted that the 
from last year in 
came in the hatches of May 
earlier. This indicates larger slaugh- 
ter in the late summer months than 
last year, much of which will move 
into storage until the holidays. Recent 
prices for hens and other light birds 
have been at a low level, which may 
be reflected in offering prices for such 
birds during the into-storage season. 
Last year, USDA bought 23 million 
pounds of frozen turkeys from August 
through September. 


increases 


Price Factors 
Turkey slaughter after October is 
likely to be below 1958 because of re- 
cent declines in the hatch and pro- 


spective hatch of poults. This, coupled | 
| 


with the facts that part of the in- 
creased turkey crop is already slaugh- 
tered and that storage stocks are be- 
low last year, is a plus factor in the 


turkey price outlook for the closing | 


months of the year, USDA pointed 
out 
ees 


Hatch of Heavy White, 
Light Breed Poults Up | 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported this 
week that hatchery production of 
heavy white breed poults and light 
breed poults during June was up from 
a year earlier, while the hatch of 
other heavy breeds again was down. 

While showing at least some in- 
crease, the light breed hatch in June 


was up only slightly after showing | 
some sharp increases earlier in the | 


season. 

Heavy White: Heavy white poult 
production during June totaled 3,071,- 
000—up 27% from June, 1958. For 
the January-June period, the 
of heavy white breed poults was up 
31% from 1958. 


was 8 476,000—off 11% 
earlier. For the January-June period, 


the hatch of other heavy breeds was | 


down 6°% from 1958. 

Total Heavy Breeds: The 
heavy breed hatch in June was 11,- 
547,000, which represents a 3% de- 
crease from a year earlier. For the 
January-June period, the total was 
about the same as last year- 
63 million birds. 

Light Breeds: The light breed poult 
hatch in June was 2,146,000—which 
represents an increase of only 1% 
over a year earlier. However, for the 
January-June period, the hatch was 
up a sharp 30% and this increase 
accounts for the over-all gain in tur- 
key poult hatchings this year. 

All Breeds: The total hatch of all 
breeds in June was 13,693.000—down 
3% from a year earlier. This repre- 
sented the first monthly decline this 
year. For the January-June period, 
the hatch totaled 74,622,000—up 4% 
from 1958. 

Eggs in Incubators: Turkey eggs in 
incubators on July 1 indicate that 
the number of heavy white breed 
poults in July will be larger than in 
July last year. The hatch of light 
breed poults and other heavy breed 
poults (mostly broad breasted bronze) 
will be smaller. 





the turkey crop | 
and 








hatch | 


Other Heavy Breeds: Production of | 
other heavy breed poults during June 
from a year | 


total | 


some | 





Edward Van Hoven A. T. Pennig, Jr. 


New Officers Named 
By Van Hoven Co. 


ST. PAUL—Edward Van Hoven 
was elected president and treasurer 
of the Van Hoven Co., St. Paul, at a 
recent board meeting. He is the fifth 
member of his family to head the 


company, succeeding his brother, the | 


late Ralph Van Hoven, who was also 
president of the National Renderers 
Assn. 

The board also elevated A. T. Pen- 


nig, Jr., from director of the firm’s | 


buying operation to vice president and 
secretary. He has been with the firm 
since 1945. 

The rendering company, which since 


1954 has been a manufacturer of ani- | 


mal fats and proteins for the feed 


industry, has offices in St. Paul and | 
manufacturing plants in New Brigh- 


ton, Minn., and South St. Paul. 


California Pasture 


Remains Below Normal 


SAN FRANCISCO — Range 
pasture feed conditions continue well 
below normal in California, according 
to the California crop and livestock 
reporting service. 

Little or no improvement 
water supplies are declining, 
areas later this season. Range fire 
hazard is a real threat, and some 
parts of the state have already suf- 
fered losses due to fire. 


The reporting service said the con- 


dition of pasture and range feed on 
July 1 was 68% of normal. This was 
the lowest for this date since 1939, 


and compares with 67% a month earl- | 
ier, 89% a year earlier and with the | 


10-year average of 81%. 
Catt ne ‘ 


Wilson Feed Operation 


In Chicago Continues 


CHICAGO—J. Russell Ward, man- 
ager of the animal and poultry feed 
division of Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
pointed out this week that his firm 
is continuing a substantial manufac- 
turing operation in Chicago and will 
continue to supply feed ingredients 
from its feed unit at 4200 S. Marsh- 
field Ave. 

Mr. Ward made the statement fol- 
lowing recent publicity given the dis- 
continuance of slaughtering opera- 
tions in Chicago by major meat pack- 
ers. 

In connection with feed products, 
he mentioned Wilson's new and en- 
larged feed ingredient manufacturing 
unit. The plant, he said, produces 
tankage, meat and bone scraps, 
steamed bone meal and feeding fat. 


Named to Star-Kist 
By-Products Post 


TERMINAL ISLAND, CAL.— 
Cedric R. Bunten has joined the by- 
products division of Star-Kist Foods, 
Inc., Terminal Island, Cal., as assist- 
ant sales manager, according to an 
announcement by Walter Brewer, vice 
president of Star-Kist. 

Mr. Bunten, formerly with the Bor- 
den Co., special products division, and 
Philip R. Park, Inc., will assist Mr. 
Brewer with sales and merchandising 
of Star-Kist fortified condensed fish 
solubles, fish mea] and other company 

_ by-products, 


and | 


can be 
expected until fall rains begin. Stock | 
with | 
prospect of water shortages in some | 





Georgia Mill Leased 


By McMillen Company 


ATHENS, GA MeMillen Feed 
Mills, Inc., has leased the feed mill 
of Julius Bishop, Athens. 

Russell Field, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has been named 
production manager of the plant, and 
Harold Pfifer is office manager. Mr 
Pfifer, who has been with McMillen 
for three years, came from Marion, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Bishop says his firm will con- 


| tinue to grow broilers as in the past, 


operating under the name of Para- 
dise Valley Poultry. Harold Lanier, 
formerly manager of the Farmers 


| Mutual Exchange in Athens, has been 
named manager of the Paradise Val- 
ley Poultry’s service program. 
Ret tecpandabes at 


Frank T. Heffelfinger, 


Peavey Chairman, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank T. Heffel- 
finger, chairman of the board of F 
H. Peavey & Co. and a prominent 
figure in the grain business for half 
a century, died at his home in Maple- 
woods, Lake Minnetonka, near Min- 
neapolis July 11. Mr. Heffelfinger 


was 89 years old. His physicians said | 


death came without warning, 
ently of a heart attack. 

Mr. Heffelfinger had 
dent of F. H. Peavey & Co. from 1907 
to 1945 when he became chairman 
of the board. One of the largest 
grain firms in the world, 


appar- 


been presi- 


the com- 
pany was founded by his father-in-law 
in 1883. 

In 1900 three junior partners were 
taken. into the Peavey company, Mr 
Heffelfinger, F. B. Wells and the 
founder’s son, George W. Peavey 
When F. H. Peavey died in 1901, the 
remaining partners were named ad- 


ministrators of his interests, remain- | 


ing so until the company was incorp- 
orated in 1906 

Surviving Mr. Heffelfinger are 
three sons, F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
Wayzata, Minn., Totton P. Heffel- 
finger, Excelsior, Minn., and George 
W. P. Heffelfinger, Mound, Minn.; a 
daughter, Mrs. H. Terry Morrison 
Mound; a sister, Mrs. James F. Bell, 
Ferndale, Wayzata; 20 grandchildren 
and 39 great-grandchildren. 


S. L. DeSmidt Dies 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Stanley L 
DeSmidt, salesman for Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, passed 
away recently in his home town of 
Fond du Lac 

Mr. DeSmidt had been associated 
with Penick & Ford, Ltd., since 1931 
a total of 28 years. Prior to joining 
the Iowa firm in the Wisconsin terri- 
tory, Mr. DeSmidt had spent several 
years with the Blatchford Calf Meal 
Co., Waukegan, Il. 

He had been active in association 
affairs and a booster for the Central 
Feed Assn. 


$$$ Fo—_$___ 


FIRMS INCORPORATED 
SUGAR CITY, IDAHO — Meyers 
Brothers Feed, Inc., has been incorpo- 
rated, listing $40,000 capitalization by 
Wayne H., Anna M., Marvin C. and 
Mary F. Meyers, all of Sugar City 
The same incorporators filed articles 
of incorporation for Wamar Feeds, 
Inc. and Diamond Bar Farms. Inc 
both of Sugar City, listing $40,000 

capitalization for each venture. 
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Drouth Expected to 
Limit Stock Number 


DENVER—The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported that the sup- 
ply of forage for fall and winter graz- 
ing in the West is not expected to be 
sufficient to encourage further expan- 
sion of cattle and sheep numbers in 
1959. The USDA report appeared in 
a recent issue of the Record Stock- 
man. 

Prospects as of July 1 indicate 
range feed conditions this summer 
and fall will at best be no better than 
average, and the carryover of cured 
forage for winter feed will probably 
be below average. 

The drouth in the Southwest has 
intensified and spread until it covers 
practically the entire area west of the 
Continental Divide and south of the 
Oregon-Idaho-Wyoming border, ac- 
cording to USDA. 

Over most of the drouth area, the 
present grazing conditions are gener- 
ally the poorest for the past 10-25 
years, and unless substantial moisture 
relief comes soon, there will be a sig- 
nificant increase in the early market- 
ing of range livestock. Late June 
rains relieved the drier spots on the 
Northern Plains, and with the mod- 
erate July temperatures, there should 
be some further improvement, accord- 
ing to USDA 

> 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Prices Show Gains 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Strength in 
soybeans and a bullish acreage report 
gave a strong stimulant to the oil- 
seed meal futures boards on the Mem- 
phis Board of Trade the past week. 

Continued reports of dry weather 
in many parts of the principal pro- 
ducing areas for soybeans were cou- 
pled with the government's revelation 
that less acreage had been planted in 
soybeans than originally believed. 

This sent oilseed meal futures soar- 
ing on the Memphis Board of Trade 
early this week and left them with 
gains in all contracts, compared with 
a week earlier 

As the rally was stirred, specula- 
tive buying entered into the market, 
pit observers said. This had been lack- 
ing for some time. During the first 
part of the period, there was profit- 
taking in nearby July as the price 
advance in the cash oil meal market 
met increased resistance of buyers. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed the period 75¢@$3.25 ton high- 
er than one week before, while bulk 
solvent cottonseed oil meal ended 50¢ 
@$1.50 higher. 

Trading for the period amounted 
to 4,800 tons of unrestricted soybean 
oil meal and 2,300 tons of bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal. 

oe 


Utah Drouth Causes 


Emergency Programs 


LOGAN, UTAH Emergency live- 
stock feeding programs have started 
in southern Utah because of drouths, 
und the situation is expected to be 
critical by fall, according to a joint 
federal-state report 

High elevation ranges in northern 
Utah are furnishing good feed, how- 
ever, and no emergency feeding is 
contemplated 


TASTEE SUPPLEMENTS 
(Enzymatic Systems) 


6 types—Chick, Pork, Beef, Dairy, Veal & Turk. Send for details. 


* 


* * - 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


Importers Distributors 
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Limitations on Egg 
Price Increases 


Noted by USDA 


WASHINGTON — The egg outlook 
is for limited seasonal price increases 
in the next few months, with the in- 
creases most pronounced for large 
eggs of the better grades. However, 
if prices should rise substantially dur- 
ing this period when it is still prac- 
tical to keep 1958-hatched layers, 
sales of hens would be delayed. This 
would tend to sustain production and 
limit possible price increases. 

This outlook is pointed out by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
its latest report on the poultry situ- 
ation. 

The agency said average prices are 
not likely to exceed 1958 for any 
length of time until possibly the last 
month or two of the year. 

While recent low egg prices speed- 
ed culling, high monthly egg produc- 
tion is likely to continue, USDA said. 

The size of the national laying 
flock declined significantly in May 
and early June, but the recovery in 
egg prices may have slowed the dis- 
position of laying birds more recent- 
ly. The reduction in the flock reflects 
both greater culling and liquidation 
of entire flocks. To some extent these 
reductions are offset, however, by the 
establishment of new flocks in the 
last year. For example, the creation 
of new flocks accounts for part of the 
large percentage increases over last 
year in numbers of layers for some 
of the southern states. 

Culling in May, when egg prices 
were low, probably included many 
birds for which the normal culling 
time would have been some months 
later. Therefore, if egg prices make 
even modest seasonal gains from 
present levels, it is possible that cull- 
ing in the next few months will be 
less than in the corresponding period 
last year, USDA said. 

Meanwhile, regardless of the rate 
of culling, large numbers of pullets 
from chicks hatched through April 
will reach laying age in every month 
through September. Beginning in 
May, the hatch dropped off sharply. 
(Also see story on hatchery report.) 

Because of the large hatch from 
late 1958 to May, 1959, the number of 
pullets on farms this fall and early 
winter is likely to be above last year. 
The number of hens may be down 
because of culling. The net result 
may be only a small reduction in the 
flock next winter, probably by a 
smaller percentage than the increase 
in rate of lay at that season. 


- 


Foxbilt Leases 7,000 


Gilts, Boars to Farmers 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Farmers in 
Iowa and adjacent states are now 
using 7,000 gilts and boars leased 
from Foxbilt, Inc., it was reported re- 
cently. 

The Des Moines Register says the 
gilts and boars are leased “under con- 
tracts whereby they return a share of 
the pigs produced and agree to use 
the company’s feed premixes and pro- 
tein concentrates. 

“The company provides disease-free, 
meat-type breeding stock, assumes 
the risk of death losses and non- 
breeders, pays property taxes on the 
breeding stock, delivers the stock to 
farms and furnishes feed on credit 
until pigs are marketed.” 

Each farmer can lease a minimum 
of 11 gilts and a boar or any number 
of such gilt-and-boar units. If the 
farmer already has an acceptable sow 
herd and needs only a boar, he can 
lease only the boar. 

The farmer agrees to follow the 
company’s recommended feeding pro- 
gram and use the company’s premixes 
and concentrates. The breeding stock 
is leased for a minimum of two far- 
rowings, and the company takes one 
220-pound gilt per litter from the first 


two farrowings of each sow. 








Total Feed Grain Tonnage Lower 


WASHINGTON—Total feed grain tonnage this year seems likely to fall 
slightly below last year despite a sharp increase in prospective corn produc- 
tion, according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s July crop report. 

As reported previously, a record corn crop of 4.2 billion bushels has been 
indicated. However, smaller crops of oats, barley and sorghum are in prospect. 

USDA noted that nearly a decade of annual acreage increases for soy- 
beans was broken as growers carried out intentions to reduce bean acreage 
in 1959. The decline occurred primarily in the “Soybelt” states and is at- 
tributed to increased competition from corn acreage and the conservation 
reserve program. A small flaxseed crop is in prospect from reduced acreage 
and below-average yield. 

USDA noted that total tonnage of feed grains stored on farms on July 1 
was 8% higher than last year and more than a fourth above average. Corn 
and oats stocks were up 8 and 9% respectively. 


USDA Crop Report 


—Yield per acre—— 
Indicated 
Average ~~ 1, 
oe he 1948-57 1958 1959 


Corn, all 40.4 51.7 
Wheat, er 27.3 


Production (in thousands) 
—Indicated— 
Average June |, July |, 
1948-57 59 1959 


50.1 3,251,064 4,224,450 
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Winter: - 
All spring, bu. 
Suker arene, & 
er spring, bu. .. 
Oats, bu. . 
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1,181,596 1,155,132 
941.236 3 
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39,700 
107,134 
50,542 67,134 


*Based largely on prospective planted acreage reported in March. 
Grain Stocks on Farms on July 1 


Average 1948-57 
1,000 bu. 


911,629 
71,660 


Crop 
Corn for grain 
Wheat {old crop) 
Oats lold crop 
Barley {old crop) 
Rye lold crop) 
Flaxseed [old crop) 
Soybeans 
Sorghum grain 





1958— 
%* 1,000 bu. 
33.6 


1959 
1,000 bu. 
1,115,366 
114,908 
299,734 
64,227 
4,376 
3,210 
J . 35,444 
5.0 34,553 


*Per cent of previous year's crop. *Short-time average. 





Chicks for Supply 
Flocks Decrease 


WASHINGTON — The indicated 
placement of pullet chicks for broil- 
er hatchery supply flocks by lead- 
ing primary breeders of broiler re- 
placement stock totaled 2,392,000 
chicks during June, 1959, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This was 26% less than domes- 
tic placements of 3,234,000 chicks in 
June, 1958. 

Total placements (domestic plus 
exports) were reported at 2,575,000 
as compared to 3,409,000 a year ear- 


| lier. 


Domestic placements of pullet 
chicks during 1958 are published for 
the first time in this report. The 
placement data include pullet chicks 
sold during the month, plus the num- 
ber of pullet chicks expected from 
eggs sold during the preceding 
month. The conversion from eggs to 
expected pullet chicks was made on 
the basis of 125 pullet chicks per 
case of hatching eggs sold. 

The primary breeders included 
in this report account for a very 
large percentage of total supply of 


| replacement pullets for broiler hatch- 


ery supply flocks. Sales of replace- 
ment pullets by these breeders pro- 
vide an indication of the potential 
number of pullets available for ad- 
dition to hatchery egg supply flocks 
several months before the pullets 
will actually move into the flocks. 


ain 
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Georgia Poultry Lab 
Reports Some CRD 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—A number 
of CRD cases are being brought to 
the Georgia Poultry Laboratory in 
Gainesville, but the number is not as 
large as it was last winter, accord- 
ing to Dr. D. Morris of the lab- 
oratory staff. 

Dr. Morris pointed out that hot 
weather puts a dire strain on birds 
—as great as that brought by cold 





weather. He pointed out that good 


ventilation, keeping weeds cut 
around the poultry house and daily 
cleaning of waterers can help to re- 
lieve stresses that trigger CRD. 
The specialist pointed out that 
Newcastle disease is on the decrease, 
with only a few cases being reported 


at the laboratory. 


Merchants Firm Makes 
Operational Changes 


VICKSBURG, MISS.—Operational 
and personnel changes have been an- 
pei y W. W. Wright, president 

«ee Of The Merchants 
Co., Vicksburg, 
“* owner of Valley 
» Mills and Vicks- 
» burg Terminal Ele- 

’ vators. 
: “Heretofore, op- 
* erations of Valley 
Mills and Vicks- 
. burg Terminal E]l- 
evators at Vicks- 
burg have been an 
. integrated unit. 
E. C. Harriss Due to increased 
demands for whole grains and pro- 
teins in the area served from Vicks- 
burg, The Merchants Co. now reveals 
plans for extensive increase in facili- 
ties for serving this demand,” it was 
stated in a company announcement. 


The Vicksburg Terminal Elevators 
now operates as a separate and dis- 
tinct unit. In the opinion of Mr. 
Wright, activities of this division will 
become greatly enlarged. 

Everitt C. Harriss, who for the past 
several years has been general man- 
ager of Valley Mills, will be general 
manager and operating head of all 
operations of Vicksburg Terminal Ele- 
vators with offices in the First Na- 
tional -Bank Building in Vicksburg. 
He will be replaced as general mana- 
ger of Valley Mills by V. C. Florian, 
who has been production manager for 
Valley Mills for the past several 
years. 


<i 
Se eel 


Officers Elected by 
St. Joseph Feed Club 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Harold J. 
Schmitz, farm director for KFEQ- 
TV, has been installed as president 
of the St. Joseph Feed, Seed, Grain 
& Fertilizer Club for 1959-60. He and 
other officers were installed at a re- 
cent meeting at the Royal Restaurant. 


Other officers include Ken Winter- 
scheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., 
vice president; Webb Embrey, St. 
Joseph Chamber of Commerce, sec- 
retary; Ray Gould, Dannen Mills, 
treasurer; Joe Joffe, Dannen Mills; 
Kenneth Houston, Houston Feed Co.; 








Roy Hunt and Fritz Hirter. 





Second ‘EGGtober’ 
Promotion Planned 


NEW YORK—For the second year 
in a row, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York, will sponsor an “EGGto- 
ber” promotion to stress more effi- 
cient production of higher-quality 
eggs, and greater consumption of 
eggs, the company has announced. 


A 4-H Club girl will be selected as 
Miss EGGtober to spearhead interest 
in the event. Another prominent fea- 
ture of the EGGtober will be the 
“Happy Egg”—a symbol that will 
soon appear in several thousand re- 
tail food stores cooperating in the 
promotion. 

J. Jerome Thompson, vice presi- 
dent of Pfizer and general manager 
of its agricultural division, says, “We 
hope to generate national interest 
through EGGtober promotion at the 
consumer level and thus help to 
boost egg consumption this fall. 
Pfizer joins our nation’s poultry 
farmers, poultry organizations and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in p designed to stress the 
nutritive value of eggs in the diet 
and to encourage greater purchase of 
this quality food by consumers.” 


Pfizer’s plans include coordinating 
its own efforts with those of chain 
food stores in order to introduce and 
establish EGGtober as a major pro- 
motion to sell more eggs. As part of 
this consumer-aimed program, as 
many as 5,000 retail food stores will 
display posters of the EGGtober sym- 
bol, the “Happy Egg.” 

Miss EGGtober will be selected for 
her attractiveness, her record in 4-H 
Club activities and her poultry back- 
ground. She will reign as queen of all 
EGGtober events in the coming 
months. 

At the farm level, Pfizer said it 
will aim at helping poultrymen pro- 
duce more high-quality eggs through 
use of “extra-production” laying 
feeds containing Terramycin. The 
goal will be at least the equivalent 
of one extra month of production. 


EGGtober will be inaugurated in 
three-color advertising spreads in 
various publications. Feed-store sales 
promotion will be further supported 
by EGGtober announcements on ra- 
dio and television, and through spe- 
cially-created Pfizer merchandising 
programs. A series of EGGtober bill- 
board displays will appear in more 
than 400 top egg-producing counties 
throughout the U.S. 

The Poultry & Egg National Board 
will cooperate with Pfizer to bring 
EGGtober to the attention of the gen- 
eral public. It will carry on a full- 
scale campaign through its own pro- 
motional and merchandising activi- 
ties. The promotion will reach its 
high point in September and October. 


—_ 





Spencer Kellogg 
Names Ad Director 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — James Willis 
was recently promoted to the new- 
ly created post of director of adver- 
tising and sales 
promotion for 
Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc. 

Mr. Willis has 
been engaged in 
vegetable oil sales 
work in the New 
York district sales 
office of Spencer 
Kellogg for the 
past four years. 

He moved to Buf- 

falo to assume his 

new duties in early July. In Septem- 
ber, 1948, Mr. Willis began his ca- 
reer with the Kellogg firm in its 
purchasing department in Buffalo. 
In 1951, he was transferred to 
the sales department working in 
various phases of the company’s 
sales program in Buffalo and later 
in New York City. 
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“We believe that a sound marketing plan is 
the key to our dealers’ success,” 


says R. N. AMMON, Manager of St. Joseph Feed Division of The Quaker Oats Company, 


in this report to Ful-O-Pep Feed Dealers 


R. N. AMMON (left) discusses marketing plans with A. C. Coffman, owner of the Coffman Grain and Feed Company, at Oregon, Missouri. 
Mr. Ammon, past President of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., has served the feed industry for over 23 years. 
In 1957, he joined The Quaker Oats Company as Manager of Ful-O-Pep’s St. Joseph Feed Division. 


“Through the years, I have had the opportunity to work 
with many dealers and to study their operations. 


“It has been my observation that the dealer who an- 
alyzes his market area carefully, determines his customers’ 
needs, then devotes his entire efforts to helping them pro- 
duce meat, milk and eggs more efficiently, is the dealer 
who gets ahead. 


“Quaker has long realized this, that’s why Ful-O-Pep 
salesmen are spending so much time helping dealers set 
up good marketing and sales promotion plans. 


“Our men are not only trained to help dealers determine 
their market potential and trading area, but they also help 
analyze the competitive situation and offer friendly coun- 
sel on financing, pricing and other management problems. 


“New advertising and promotional ideas are constantly 
being developed for dealers. Selected farm directors are 
helping promote Ful-O-Pep Feeds on farm television and 
radio programs. Dealers are enthusiastic about our new 
billboard and direct mail advertising. Our most recent pro- 
motions—the meat-type hog bonus plan, 3-way promotion 
featuring Ful-O-Pep Pig Feeds, and the quality egg pro- 
gram —are also stimulating sales and helping dealers and 
feeders increase their profits. 


“We extend to you an invitation to join up with The 
Quaker Oats Company and take advantage of our free 
marketing and counselling service.” 


Qe 


FUL()PEp FEEDS 
ALLLALLLLELLELLELERELRLEREEEEEERERERLT 
We invite Feed Dealers to visit our modern Feed Mills located at: Cedar Rapids, ta. 


Memphis, Tenn. @ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Tex. © Shiremanstown, Pa. ¢ Lawrence- 
burg, Ind, © Chattanooga, Tenn, ¢ Tampa, Fla. © Asheville, N. C, ¢ Jasper, Ala. 
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Farm Supply Sales to Feed 
Customers Add More Profit 


"We have to sell other items to the farmer 
besides feed,’ says Kentucky store manager. 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The grinding and mixing of feed is 
the biggest drawing card in the mer- 
chandising hand of the Lincoln Farm 
Service at Stanford, Ky., but the rel- 
ated farm supply sales that are made 
to feed customers are what help add 
up volume and greater profit. 

“We just have to sell other items 
to the farmer besides feed,” states 
Hugh Helm, manager, “and we've got 
a program to do it regularly. About 
85% of our customers bring their 
grain here to be ground and mixed 
with concentrate. When those cus- 
tomers get here, they like to wander 
around the mill and store. That’s 
where our displays pay off in impulse 
sales.” 

Here are some of the farm supply 
items which this store, part of a co- 
operative organization, sells: Milkers 
and related equipment, greases and 
motor oils, automobile and tractor 
and truck tires, fencing, farm gates, 
garden and lawn tools, farm chemi- 
cals, fertilizer, spray equipment, seed, 
poultry and hog feeders, bee supplies, 
roofing, paints, aluminum siding, 


BAGGING FEED—Hugh Helm, man- 
ager, Lincoln Farm Service, bags feed 
in mill department of Stanford, Ky., 


co-op. 





water systems and bulk milk tanks. 

J. W. Alford, assistant manager, 
sells and installs water systems and 
bulk milk tanks. The bulk milk tanks 
sell at $2,500 for a 400-gal. tank, in- 
stalled, to $5,000 for some larger 
tanks. When this firm sells and in- 
stalls a milk tank, it also has an op- 
portunity to sell feeds and other sup- 
plies, reports Mr. Alford. 

In making a call on a farmer to 
sell a water pump and system, or a 
bulk milk tank, he takes an inventory 
of what the farmer needs in the way 
of poultry and hog equipment, fencing 
and other items, and then calls back 
time and again to try to get these ex- 
tra sales. This sort of sales scheduling 
pays off, he reports. 

“While we do get many extra sales 
from the store displays, we get quite 
a few additional ones from our out- 
side selling,” states Mr. Alford. “The 
farmer often needs certain items, but 
just puts off buying them. When you 
come to visit him and spot those needs 
and mention your products, this often 
helps him arrive at the buying deci- 
sion. Especially if you point out how 
the purchase of the product will fill 
a need and save time and labor.” 

Mr. Helm reports that he likes to 
build store traffic through demonstra- 
tions. A very successful calf feeding 
demonstration was held last year. 
Farmers were invited to guess the 
weight of the calf at the end of the 
feeding period. The winner of the con- 
test got the calf. 

“This demonstration attracted 
many farmers and started many dis- 
cussions about feeding,” states Mr. 
Helm, “and we sold quite a bit of calf 
feed as a result.” 

Last spring, too, the firm raised 
some broilers on the premises and 
also staged a broiler weight guessing 
contest. Those who guessed closest 
got a broiler for their efforts. Nat- 
urally, such a contest involved a lot 
of checking on broiler weights, feed 
used and rate gain. 

“When a farmer comes to the store, 
checks on a feed demonstration and 
starts asking questions, that helps our 
business,” reports Mr. Helm. “He's 
usually willing to discuss feeding at 
some length. That’s better for us than 
to have us initiate the conversation— 


WAREHOUSE—4J. W. Alford (left), assistant manager, Lincoln Farm Service, 
Stanford, Ky., and Hugh Helm, manager, talk over fast-selling feed items in 


firm’s warehouse. 
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OUTSIDE VIEW—tThis picture shows exterior of Lincoln Farm Service feed 
mill. Feed warehouse and farm store are at right. The company’s management 
believes that although grinding and mixing of feed is its biggest drawing card, 
sales of related farm supply items to feed customers add volume and profits. 
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MAKING A SALE—Customer of Lincoln Farm Service is sold a milking ma- 
chine by J. W. Alford (left), assistant manager. Mr. Alford may follow up 
later with calls to try to sell the farmer a bulk tank. 


RELATED ITEMS—How Lincoln Farm Service builds volume and profits on 
selling related farm supply items to feed users is demonstrated here as a sales- 
man shows a water pump to two customers. This ties in with sales of milking 


machines and bulk tanks. 


although we are anxious to do that, 
too.” 


This feed firm does 60% of its an- 
nual volume on feeds, and the other 
40% comes from related products and 
services. This year Mr. Helm plans to 
initiate bulk service at Stanford. He 
plans to use a policy employed by as- 
sociated cooperative stores. To get 
the bulk service, the farmer must buy 
at least 16 tons of bulk a year. Cash 
discounts on feed range are about $2 
ton on everything 1,000 Ib. or over. 

This store charges 20¢ cwt. for 
grinding and mixing feed, and 15¢ 
ewt. for straight mixing. Mr. Helm 
says pelleted feed is selling pretty 
well, especially dairy feed. He thinks 
the use of pelleted feed will increase 


in his area. 








Staff Changes 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Several addi- 
tions and promotions in Wirthmore’s 
sales-service staff have been an- 
nounced by Robert D. Emmons, gen- 
eral sales manager for the firm. 

Chester R. Sim has been appointed 
a district manager in central Penn- 
sylvania; Ray S. Edwards has join- 
ed the firm as a poultry serviceman 
in Maine; Curtis L. Cassady has been 
appointed a Wirthmore dairy service- 
man in Vermont, and James M. Law- 
rence has joined the firm as a poultry 
serviceman in the Hickory, N. C., 
area. Mr. Sim has been with Wirth- 
more since 1956; the other three 
joined the company recently. 





Moved to Central Soya 


Chemurgy Division 


CHICAGO—The transfer of John 
Wicklund to its Chemurgy Division 
special products sales force in Chi- 

meme: Cago, Ill, has been 

/} announced by the 

>, Central Soya Co., 

| Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
>) Ind. 

Mr. Wicklund 

was manager of 

| meal sales for both 

j the Chicago and 

Indianapolis plants 

prior to his trans- 

fer. He joined the 

Chemurgy Division 

in 1946. 

His new assignment will cover sales 
of soya flour, soya grits and the com- 
pany’s complete line of “carriers” for 
medicated feeds. 

“We believe that his broad experi- 
ence in meal sales makes him espe- 
cially qualified to assist in the expand- 
ing activities of the Chemurgy Divi- 
sion’s special products,” Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Jr., Central Soya president, 
said. 


Pfizer to Offer Bonus 
With New Product 


NEW YORK—Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., New York, this fall will offer 
“six-way” flashlights to dairymen as 
bonus items at farm stores carrying 
the company’s animal health pro- 
ducts. 

One of the flashlights will be given 
with each purchase of a 12-tube car- 
ton of the firm’s “Terramycin for 
Mastitis” product. The light has a 
focusing beam for use as a flood light 
or spot light; an emergency red- 
blinker warning device and a three- 
color light of red, green or white. 


John Wicklund 


“Terramycin for Mastitis” is an an- | 
tibiotic formulation with complete | 
solubility, faster dispersion and deep- | 
er penetrating action, according to | 


Pfizer. The company says also that 
the new formulation milks out cleaner 
and faster—well within 72 hours after 
infusion. 


Cargo Carriers to 


Build Warehouses 


OMAHA — Cargo Carriers, Inc., 
transportation affiliate of Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has announced 
plans for construction at Omaha of 
four commodity warehouses to begin 
immediately, with completion sched- 
uled for early August. 

The sheet-metal-covered buildings, 
to be located adjacent to Cargill's 
10 - million - bushel Elevator “A” in 
west Omaha, will include three bulk 
commodity warehouses—105 by 120 
ft., 60 by 105 ft. and 105 ft. square- 





“If Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
gram they've proved it works. As a 
dealer, knowing my customers will 
get results helps me sell feed.” 


Lincoln, Neb. Salina, Kan 
Vicksburg, Miss. Dathart, Tex. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


and a structure 180 by 50 ft. for 
storage of sacked commodities. 

The first three will be used by 
Cargo Carriers for salt warehousing 
and storage of various phosphates 
and fertilizer products, according to 
Lewis L. Crosby, Cargo Carriers 
president. Rail and truck facilities 
are available and connect to barge 
docks on the Missouri River, he said. 


Plant to Process Blood 


WATERLOO, IOWA—Rath Pack- 
ing Co. has announced plans to start 
work on a new four-story, $108,000 
building to be used for processing ani- 
mal blood, used in feed and glue prod- 
ucts. The company has been selling 
the blood in liquid form to other pro- 
cessors. 

a’ 
NEW FEED STORE 

PIEDMONT, S.C.—Formal opening 
was recently held at the new Wilson 
Feed Store in Piedmont. The company 
is now offering additional grinding 
and mixing services. 


| 


| 
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ORDER Kemco 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


QUALITY-PRODUCED BY: 


Kem Milling Co. 


NEW BRIGHTON, MINN « MELROSE 3-4411 


always 
UNIFORM 
always 
DEPENDABLE 
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FILE aud Remember. 


Here in thumbnail style are just a few of the many 
feed processing and related units available from 
FORSTER. From FORSTER, you can buy the best in ham- 
mermills, mixers, blenders, etc. . . . from a single unit to 
a turn-key plant. Send today for more complete data on 
these units— or on any other equipment for feed pro- 
duction and grain handling. File this data to use in 
your remodeling and expansion plans. 




















Wi, Yijun WEE. 


Blending instelletion, showing 
Blender, dust contre! end Beg 
Cleoner. 




















oc a” 


~ FORSTER 





Verticel Botch Mixer with double 
ond triple mixing ection. 








Send information on following: 


[) Slide Gote 
(C) Betch Mixer 
(CD Distributor 
€) Dust Control 


0) Blender 

C) Beg Cleaner 
(0 Block Buster 
CO) Weigh Buggy 


MFG.CO. Machinery Div. a sevens Fm 


Ph. FEderal 2-6020, Ada, Okia. 


City Stote 
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Honeggers’ cam help you... 


OUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 


W atch this area each month for a new 


dealer who has Doubled His Tonnage 

end Trishd Bs Pros on te To PROGRESSIVE FEED DEALERS 

Honegger Program. =~, We bought our first carload of Big “H” Feeds, manufactured at Honeggers’ 
New Plant in Lincoln, Nebraska, last year. We have bought many more 


since then. 


The response of our farmers to Honeggers’ fine feeding programs has been 
so tremendous that we bought four full cars of feed during a recent Trainload 
Promotion. 

We are also very enthusiastic about Honeggers’ Complete Program of 
Livestock and Poultry Equipment, Honegger Farm Buildings, as well as 
being able to sell National Champion Honegger Layers. 

There is no finer program that we know of anywhere. We have doubled our 
tonnage with Honeggers’ Complete Program and we know that any progres- 


sive feed dealer anywhere can do the same. 


Zeoraed Cordeg— 


FARMERS GRAIN & SUPPLY 


Leonard Cordes, Manager 
FARMERS GRAIN & SUPPLY 
Ulysses, Nebraska 


No othan feed company tv Ameria had so much to offer! =p 


; 
’ 


EXCLUSIVE TERRI- 
TORY protection gives | 
the Honegger Dealer 
plenty of room to grow. A 
piddling dealer at every 
little crossroads is not p ! i. 77 personnel make sales 
Honeggers’ idea of effec- ‘through service. Their 
tive distribution. \ know-how and self-confid- 

R -£N ence makes selling easy, 
more effective. 














SALES » ASSISTANCE” Bl LOCAL PROMOTIONS 


from well trained, enthus» and “Planned Selling” 
iastic district managers /)) that move 75-150 tons of 
produces new business JA. ‘s feed out of the dealer’s 
_and keeps Honegger deal {.° 3) | OY o. | |! ga |e, GOR) stores are not uncommon 
" ers inspired. Product spe- K a “Sgt \| for dealers— 
cialists, such =? Idir ¥ | A @ Vg, : Soe at : of business on | 


se ae us [Tal N 
cee lie 
Uses @ 
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IPLE YOUR PROFITS 


= What others have dohe....you can doalso 
<> WHITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 


=> Write, phone or wire collect for complete details ...04Yov MW/GHT. . . Do it today! 


HONEGGER RESEARCH 
FARM has attracted over 
40,000 visitors in past ten 
years. Practical research 
and convincing demon- 
strations here keep deal- 
ers and customers sold on 
Honegger know-how, and 
produce more dealer pro- 
fits! 






































BULK FEED SERVICE at 


Honeggers’ employs king 
sized fleet of hopper cars 
and modern bulk trucks. 
rs’ bulk farm 
2 profit-makers . 
) dealers sew up 





la 
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Colorado Test Shows 
Stored Alfalfa Loses 


Little Vitamin K 


FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Neither 
dehydrated alfalfa meal nor suncured 
alfalfa showed any noticeable loss 
in vitamin K during a 24-week stor- 
age test at Colorado State Uni- 
versity. 

The study showed that the dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal has about twice 
the vitamin K content of suncured 
alfalfa to begin with. Average vita- 
min K content for suncured alfalfa 
prior to storage was about 7 mg. per 
pound of alfalfa, compared with 


about 12.3 mg. per pound for de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal. 

In poultry rations, a_ certain 
amount of vitamin K is necessary to 
prevent hemorrhagic conditions in 
flocks. A ration containing approxi- 
mately 2% dehydrated alfalfa meal 
furnishes enough vitamin K to pre- 
vent these conditions, according to 
National Research Council recom- 
mendations. 

Conducting the research was Dr. 
Paul A. Thornton, associate poultry 
husbandman with the CSU experi- 
ment station. He tested first and 
third cutting samples from six areas, 
including two California locations 
and one each in Colorado, Nebraska, 
Ohio and Texas. 

“In general, it appears that de- 


hydrated alfalfa meal can be stored 
for as long as six months—and pos- 
sibly longer—at 77° F. without no- 
ticeable loss of vitamin K,” the CSU 
scientist reports. He also notes a 
slight tendency for vitamin K con- 
tent of dehydrated meal to hold up 
better during storage than that of 
suncured alfalfa. 

The study also lends some weight 
to the theory that certain compounds 
frequently used in poultry feeds may 
be interfering with the ability of 
birds to properly utilize the vitamin 
K present in alfalfa, according to Dr. 


| Thornton. 


If compounds “antagonistic” to 
complete utilization of vitamin K 
are being used in the ration, the 2% 
alfalfa meal requirement may need 


to be increased, Dr. Thornton notes. 

The study was one phase of a larg- 
er research project conducted through 
a $36,000 grant from the Agricul- 
tural Research Service and super- 
vised by the Western Regional Re- 
search and Development Division at 
Albany, Cal. Also cooperating in the 
test was the American Dehydrators 
Assn. 

Selieendsenestitipscsiendinieeee 
ELEVATOR PURCHASED 

BRANDON, IOWA—The new feed 
firm here which has started construc- 
tion of a $50,000 feed and mixing 


| plant has purchased the Brockway 


elevator grain and feed business from 
Kenneth Brockway. The name of the 
firm will be the Brandon Farm Prod- 
ucts Co. 


Name your storage problem 
has the structures and | 














Consultant Discusses 


Broiler Integration 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The broil- 
er producer who learns to live with 
integration stands to make the best 
profits in the future, Dr. Cliff Car- 
penter, Laguna Beach, Cal., industry 
consultant, declared recently as he 
addressed 160 poultrymen from nine 
states and Canada at the Arbor 
Acres Midwest farm east of Thorn- 
town. 

Dr. Carpenter recalled that in 1930 
there were 10 different steps in which 
buying and selling took place, leading 
up to final preparation of a meat- 
type broiler. Now there are three 
main operating groups — breeders, 
growers and sellers. 





Farm booking has become as im- 
portant as the egg, he said. 

“Before a poultryman goes into an 
integrated contracted system he must 
have assurance of markets for his 
broilers,” Dr. Carpenter warned. “Al- 
so, he should retain an expert certi- 
fied public accountant and a tax law- 
yer. He will find that they will bring 
not only safeguards against 


plicated business of integrated broiler 
production.” 

If the poultryman’s integrated set- 
up is right, Dr. Carpenter said, these 
main points will be in his favor: More 
units per dollar of investment han- 
dled with greater income per unit; 
trained supervisors available; markets 
nearer; quality maintained more 


losses | 
but also plenty of savings in the com- | 


easily; no sales or procurement costs. 
| Also, new technology to improve ef- 
ficiency will be more quickly adapted 
to flock feeding and disease controls 
Before World War II, he said, in- 
novations usually met delays of sev- 
| eral years before general acceptance 
in farm output. Now, some technical 
improvements are introduced within 
20 days after clearance. 
Arbor Acres, considered the largest 
poultry breeder of its kind in the U\S.., 
produces much of the breeding stock 


| for the nation’s broiler industry. The 


firm has its headquarters at Glaston- 
bury, Conn. Other centers, in addi- 
tion to the Midwest, are at Concord 
N. C.; Springdale, Ark.; Gainesville, 
Ga.; Skowhegan, Me.; San Luis 
Obispo, Cal., and Albertville, Ala. 
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| Grain Workshops in 


Indiana July 27-30 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Four dis- 
trict workshop meetings on grain 
bank costs and problems, grain drying 
and aeration problems have been ar- 
ranged for July by the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Coop Assn., the Purdue ex- 
tension service and the Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers Association, Inc. 

The Indiana meetings scheduled are 
at Lafayette, July 27; Washington, 
July 28; Rushville, July 29; and Ft. 
Wayne, July 30. 

Speakers will include Dr. W. S. 
Farris of Purdue, Dr. G. W. Isaacs, 
agricultural engineer of Purdue, and 
G. H. Foster of the U.S. Department 


| of Agriculture. 





... butler 


know-how... 











to solwe it 
at lowest cost 


Grain or feed—flat or vertical—five tons or a million 
bushels — Butler has a storage structure that will 
exactly fit your requirements. You can select from 
the world’s most complete line of steel structures — 
structures that are quality-fabricated by Butler, and 
job-engineered by local Butler storage experts. You 
select from a line that includes the most advanced 
developments in grain and feed storage, drying and 
handling equipment. Butler Square Tanks, for ex- 
ample, have brought a new modern look, lower 
maintenance, and greater safety to country elevator 
construction and feed mill storage. New “Giant” bin 
models have cut costs per bushel for individual stor- 
age structures to new lows. 

When you consult Butler, you deal with the com- 
pany that has provided more structures for more 
bushels of grain, and tons of feed than any other 
manufacturer. This record has been compiled only 
because thousands of grain and feed men found 
Butler to be their best buy. Let us show you why a 
Butler structure is your best buy. Write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings +» Contract Manufacturing 


Equipment for Farming, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. + Galesburg, III. 
Richmond, Calif. « Birmingham, Ala. « Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ont., Can, 
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for complete nutritional service 


e ttoyaitelataloham lave 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 








BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


A Nationwide Serwice from the Heart of pémerica 


Phone 
BA 1-0337 
Twx 
KC-252 

















CALL Babe or Bob Stuart for 


*% MILL FEEDS %& LINSEED MEAL *% SOYMEAL 
*% ALFALFA MEAL w& SCREENINGS 


RELIANCE FEED CO. 3, g2-5- ES: 





Hog Production Keeps 
Dropping in California 

SAN FRANCISCO — Hog produc- 
tion in California has been declining 
since World War II, according to 
the Federal- State Crop Reporting 
Service at the California department 
of agriculture. 

The number of hogs and pigs on 
farms Jan. 1, 1959, was estimated 
at 416,000 head, 6% fewer than a 
year earlier and 23% below the 10- 
year average. 

The California reporting service 
says nearly half of the hogs being 
raised in California are in garbage 
feeding establishments. Inventories 
Jan. 1, 1959, showed garbage fed 
hogs to be down 15% from a year 
earlier whereas grain fed hog popu- 
lation was up by 3%. 

The 1958 pig crop was estimated 
at 567,000 head, 7% above 1957, but 
14% below the 10-year average. 

Breeding intentions reported by 
farmers about the first of the year 
indicate that California’s 1959 spring 
pig crop will be about 2% less than 
in 1958. The California reporting 
service says indications point to an 
11% reduction in brood sows in gar- 
bage feeding establishments, but a 
10% increase in grain fed sows, for 
a total of 49,000 sows. 





Re; BLENDING: 
* ® MOLASSES ® ANIMAL FATS 
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INDUSTRIAL MIXER 


the 
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’ fish 


eS © FISH SOLUBLES 
e-. ® OTHER LIQUID ADDITIVES 

You need only one mixer in your plant or mill to 
satisfy all your mixing and blending requirements, 
MARION MIXER. The Marion Mixer handles 
mixing of dry feeds, and blending of molasses, 
gk npdlmgle ge beads afimeas 


oreo tegpeaammmaea 


The MARION MIXER has proved to be one 
Most Accurate and Versatile mixers in the 
23 try. The exclusive Marion mixing and 
, tee » action is the key to its accuracy 


STANDARD 
MIXER 


.. adieu 
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PP RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 
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8. D. Young 


A. E. Staley Appoints 


Three Sales Managers 


DECATUR, ILL.—Appointment of 
Robert W. Golden, S. Douglas Young 
and Guy E. LeFever as district sales 
managers has been announcd by T. 
L. Mitchell, manager of formula feed 
sales for the A. 
E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., De- 
catur. 

Harold Bruniga, 
field sales manag- 
er, said that each 
man would be in 
full charge of sale 
of all the com- 
pany’s formula 
feeds in their dis- 
tricts. Mr. Golden 
has most of the 
state of Illinois, Mr. Young has In- 
diana, and Mr. LeFever will cover 
northern Illinois and all of Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. Golden was with Schrock 
Brothers Fertilizer Co. before he 
joined A. E. Staley in 1954. He is 
a 1951 graduate of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University with a degree in ed- 
ucation. 

Mr. Young joined the firm fol- 
lowing graduation from Greenville 
College in 1955 with a degree in 
business administration. 

Mr. LeFever, who was with Ar- 
cady Mills for a number of years, 
joined A. E. Staley when the firm 
acquired Arcady in December, 1957. 


Rises Mien Holds 
Bulk Handling School 


DELPHI, IND.—The Ranger Re- 
search Corp. is conducting a modern 
bulk handling school for feed dealers, 
feed salesmen, commercial farmers 
and farm managers here. 

The one-day sessions include dis- 
cussions on how to develop a bulk 
business, material flow, three methods 
of feed lot storage and feed handling 
equipment. Demonstrations of feed 
handling and discussions on adjusting 
from bag to bulk are also included 
in the sessions. 

One session was held June 29 and 
others are scheduled for July 27, 
Aug. 24, Sept. 28 and Oct. 26. 

Reservations for the school are 
available by writing to the Ranger 
Research Corp., Delphi. 


_- 


Promotion Announced 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—The promotion 
of Raymond Molck to assistant feed 
mill superintendent at its Memphis, 
Tenn., plant has been announced by 
McMillen Feed Mills, feed division of 
the Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne. 
Mr. Moick started with Central Soya 
at its Gibson City, Ill., plant in Janu- 
ary, 1941. In 1947 he was promoted 
to foreman, and in February, 1959, 
he became feed mill supervisor at 
Gibson City. 


Guy LeFever 
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Green panne 


MIDWEST ALFALFA 
BLENDERS, INC. 


Ronch Mart - 95th & Mission Road 
Kansas City ~ MI 9-0386 
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DY NAFOS’ 


takes the waste out of 
phosphorus feeding 


OUT-PERFORMS PHOSPHATES 
OF LOW AVAILABILITY 
... UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


Results under practical feeding conditions 
show that phosphates of low availability waste 
money or phosphorus ... or both. This is 
proved by a simple test comparing 
International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS with any 
unprocessed, raw phosphate—a test under 
your own practical conditions, 


For example, feed one pen of birds 
Imported Rock Phosphate (normally rated 70% 


available in comparison to dicalcium 
phosphate). Then feed a second pen only 70% 
as much phosphorus from Dynamic DYNAFOS. 
You'll find you get equal, or even improved, 
rate of growth, feed efficiency and percentage of 
bone ash from the lesser amount of DYNAFOS. 
This test clearly shows that chemically 
processed and purified DYNAFOS ends the 
waste of phosphorus feeding. . . cuts 
formulation costs by meeting nutritional needs 
with fewer pounds of product. What’s more, 
unique beaded form makes handling and 

mixing better than ever. Write or wire your 
International representative for details. 


Producers of 
Living Minerals 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Seales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 
FEED & GRAIN CO. INC., Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia; A. G. 
GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Coroljna); EDWARD £. SMITH COMPANY, 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (ill); JOHN 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. F. 


WILLEN CO. INC,, Birmingham (Alc.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
(Miss.); The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO, Omaha; M. A. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: !AMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 
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FOR 


Best SERVICE 
ON 


VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 
PREMIXES 


COMPANY 


Serving the 
Geed Trade 
Gor Our 
20 Years 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER 


BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 
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STIMULATE BETTER 
RUMEN FUNCTION! 


Use Feeds Containing 
RUFIS . . . The Natural Live 
Rumen Organism Concentrate! 


STRESS conditions encoun- 
tered during handling — ship- 
ping — new surroundings and 
change of feed often cause cattle 
to run short of Rumen Bacteria. 
“RUFIS” supplies new, active 
Rumen Bacteria which rapidly 
multiply and stimulate those 
already present in the Rumen. 


RUFIS 





* Appetites Improve 
Cattle Go On Feed Quickly 
They Show Better Gains 
Better Finish & Uniformity 
Greater Feed Conversion 


HAND HARVESTED FROM 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTED CATTLE 


Protected by Patent No. 2,560,830 


W. P. MANN SALES CO., INC. 


54141, MILITARY AVE. OMAHA 4, NEBRASKA 
ee 
SS ee 
FIRM NAME___ 

ADDRESS s 


CITY. STATE 
anne ee | 


DISTRIBUTED BY... 


Bonewitz Chemical Co. 
Burlington, Iowa 
The Ray Ewing Company 
1097 So. Marengo Ave 
Pasadena 5, California 








B. A. Lucius Company 
3007 Race St., 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
M. A. McClelland Company 
416 Dwight Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Copyright 1959 WPMSC 














Plant Installs New System for 
Automatic Bulk Feed Weighing 


The installation of bulk systems in 
feed plants has put added emphasis on 
handling and weighing facilities. Ac- 
curacy and speed become essential in 
efficiently handling the product, and 
in larger mills in particular, automa- 
tic and centralized control systems 
for the bulk handling have been de- 
veloped. 

This was pointed out in connection 
with the installation of a new bulk 
weighing and handling system at the 
Huron, Ohio, mill of the Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange. 

Eastern States officials explained 
that the weighing system consists of 
a suspension hopper scale, combined 
with a remotely-located control con- 
sole with adding machine. The scale 
is equipped with electrical cut-offs to 
control feeding, and a “direct digital 
selector” to transmit electrical weight 
signals to the adding machine record- 
ing unit. The system automatically 
lists the gross weight of each draft 
of feed mix, then subtracts the resi- 
dual material in the hopper after 
each discharge. Thus, the printed rec- 
ord always shows the accurate new 
weight. 

Weighing System Capacity 

The system, installed by Toledo 
(Ohio) Scale Corp., is currently gear- 
ed to handle two 20-ton carloads of 
bulk feed per hour, although the ac- 
tual maximum capacity of the sys- 
tem can run up to 120 tons per hour. 
The accelerated bulk tonnage is the 
added output needed to supply the 
cooperative’s increased membership, 
officials said. They say the processing 
and loading manpower requirements 
dropped with the new system to two 
men. It is only necessary for an op- 
erator to start the system, and then 
he can return to other duties. In ad- 
dition, it was noted, the automatic 
system provides a permanent record 
of shipments, certified by the firm’s 
weighing and inspection bureau. 

“An added advantage of this Toledo 
weighing system,” officials said, “is its 
ability to weigh each of the 149 types 
of feed mixes (56 standard, 93 cus- 
tom) that are processed and shipped. 

“The speeds in the bulk weighing 
operation are set to meet the desired 
requirements despite a molasses con- 
tent up to 11% in many of the feed 


| mixes. Weighing of railroad cars on 


railroad track scales has been elimi- 
nated.” 
System Controls 
The weighing system controls are 
located on the same floor as the weigh 


| hopper, which is directly below the 


upper surge hopper. The railroad hop- 
per cars are located on the level be- 
low the weigh hopper. The operator 
presets the number of drafts desired 
of an individual type of feed mix. 
The desired type of feed mix is 
made on the above floor with feeder 
belts leading to the upper surge hop- 





per. The scale operator makes sure 
there is a zero reading on the adding 
machine tape before pressing a but- 
ton to start the feeder belt that car- 
ries the feed mix into the upper surge 
hopper, and another button to ener- 
gize the actual weighing cycle. The 
rest of the operation is taken care of 
automatically. 

The feed mix feeds in from the 
upper surge hopper into the weigh 
hopper and then automatically closes 
the upper surge hopper gate. The 
weight of each draft is indicated on 
the scale dial and recorded on the 
electric adding machine tape in the 
nearby scale control room. The add- 
ing machine is set up to print the 
gross weight of each draft; then after 
the draft is discharged from the 
weigh hopper into a chute gravity 
feeding to the railroad car, the weight 
of any feed mix remaining in the 
weigh hopper is recorded as a minus 
weight. 

When the predetermined number of 
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REMOTE CONTROL—Shown is @& 
diagram of the remote control con- 
sole of the new bulk feed weighing 
system installed at the Huron, Ohio, 
mill of Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change. The controls pilot the opera- 
tion from the feeder through the 
final discharge and printing of the 
net weight. 


LARGE MILIL—This aerial view of the Huron, Ohio, feed mill of Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, Inc., shows the over-all layout of the plant, with 
access to water, rail and highway transportation facilitating receiving and 


shipping operations. 





WEIGHING CONTROL SYSTEM—tThe control console (far left), centralizes | 
the entire control system of the new bulk weighing system installed at the | 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange’s Huron, Ohio, feed mill. The adding ma- | 


chine, under the protective enclosure, records the weight of each draft, and 
automatically totals the net weight at the end of the entire operation. The 
scale, with an electrical cut-off, gives a visual indication of the weighing 


operation. 


drafts has been delivered into the 
railroad car, the weighing system 
controls automatically stop the entire 
operation. 

By pushing the sub-total key, the 
adding machine then totals the net 
poundage. This provides the net 
weight actually delivered. If this net 
weight is short of the predetermined 
amount because of the minus weights, 
a “trimming” operation compensates 
for the shortage. 

The “trimming” operation consists 
of a manual push button which is 
held in until the desired poundage, 
as indicated by the dial, is fed into 
the weigh hopper. This added weight 


LOADING—This railroad car is 
shown receiving bulk feed through a 
chute which carries feed from a 
weigh hopper after weighing and dis- 
charge—all part of a new system in- 
stalled at the Huron, Ohio, mill of 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 








is recorded on the adding machine | 


tape and brings the total net weight 


| up to the desired poundage. 
The total key is then pressed to | 


show the total weight of the shipment 


and the adding machine is cleared 


and ready for the next shipment, 


thus completing one entire weighing | 


operation. 


Dairymen Shift to 
Beef, Other Lines 


WASHINGTON With an in- 
crease in prices for lower grade cows, 
there has been an incentive for dairy- 
men to cull existing herds closely and 
to shift to beef or other enterprises, 
according to a recent analysis by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

USDA officials say a sharp drop 
in beef prices later could result in 
a sharp increase in milk production 
at that time. The officials point out 
that withholding of beef cattle to 


rebuild herds has resulted in higher | 


prices for lower grade cows, and that 
this has increased close culling of 
dairy herds 
other enterprises. 

If withholding continues beyond 
1959, says USDA, milk production 
prospects may be modified. Stable 
beef cattle prices would discourage 
a substantial increase in 1960 milk 
production. 

However, the longer the holding- 
back practice is continued, the more 
likely the eventual decline in beef 
prices will be sharp, as it was in 
the early 1950's. This could bring a 
sharp increase in milk production at 
that time. 

USDA noted that retail prices for 
fluid milk have been relatively stable 
this year. Total consumption of fluid 


milk shows more strength than it 


did at times last year. 





SCALE CONTROL ROOM—tThe scale control room (left), houses all controls, 
recording and indicating elements of a new bulk feed weighing system installed 
recently in the Huron, Ohio, mill of Eastern States Farmers Exchange. 
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COMPARE ! 
There’s Nothing like it 


ANYWHERE! 


) M-C GRAIN DRYER 
PCONTINUOUS | 








® Continuous ... goes in wet; comes out dry. @ Completely assembled 
Grain Dryer. @ Portable, requires very little installation expense. @ Strong! 
Holds 20 tons of grain. @ Capacity up to 268 bu. per hour. @ 15 H.P. 
electric motor, @ LP or natural @ Quiet for “in town" use. 
® Minneapolis-Honeywell temp. and safety controls. @ Can't plug, grind 
or crack grain. @ Dries all grains, beans and rice. @ Can be put in 
operation for less than 2 the cost of other continuous dryers of same 
capacity. ® Serviced by National Distributing Organization. 


gas. 


Makes grain drying easier than ever! No batches; just simple, continuous 
drying. An M-C Grain Dryer at your elevator will do a better job of quality 
drying. Here's a grain dryer that really improves grain quality with no 
heat damage—no kernel checks or cracks. These are some of the features 
only available in the M-C Grain Dryer. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 




















and shifts to beef or | 


























KASCO DOG FOOD DELIVERS 


for your customers... for you! 


DELIVERS SATISFACTION FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS! 

Dog owners know—and prefer—famous Kasco quality. For Kasco, the 
natural dog food, fills a dog’s entire nutritional requirements. Kasco gives 
finest condition—and at a lower cost per serving. The Kasco customer 
is a satisfied customer ...a repeat customer. 


DELIVERS SERVICE FOR YOU! 


Kasco’s salesmen stand ready to provide you with unparalleled 
professional aid in serving your customers. Call on these 
widely experienced men at any time. 


DELIVERS PROFITS FOR YOU! 


The best-buy dog food... the best-serviced dog food . . . 
offers you new opportunities for bigger volume and faster 
turnover. Stock Kasco—and watch loyal Kasco cus- 
tomers make it move! 


K A S C 0° the natural dog food 
for dogs of all ages! 


oom mncoiee coun 
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at your SERVICE... 
with SCIENCE-developed 


FEED-MEDICATION PROGRAMS 


ie 


Over 35 years of research and practical know-how 

go into every one of Dr. Salsbury’s 48 poultry 

health products. The result assures your customers 
: of getting products that help protect flock health 
profitably. That’s why most successful poultry- 

men use Dr. Salsbury’s products year after year— 

they know they can depend on this time-tested, 

scientific approach to poultry health problems. 
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Dr. Salsbury’s Field and Laboratory Services 
Make Your Feeds More Salable... 


The feed industry looks to Dr. Salsbury’s for 
additives that protect health and promote efficient 
poultry production. But—more than for products 
alone—we are known for SERVICE. 


SERVICE IN THE FIELD 


Every one of Dr. Salsbury’s 73 field service repre- 
sentatives (Territory Managers) has the training 
and experience to provide the advice you often 
need on poultry disease and medication.* He keeps 
informed on industry problems—so let the Dr. 
Salsbury man show you how scientific feed-medi- 
cation programs can gain for you greater customer 
acceptance and satisfaction. 


* When difficult problems arise, Dr. Salsbury’s reg- 
ular field service representative may call on a corps of 


Technical Service Advisers from the Laboratories. 


IMPROVE YOUR OWN FIELD SERVICE 


specialized training available to your staff 


Dr. Salsbury’s offers short courses that provide 
practical training in poultry disease and methods 
of prevention and control. Over 10,000 students 
from the poultry and feed industries have benefited 
from this training. Inquire about training for your 
service personnel. 


SERVICE AT THE LABORATORIES 


Behind our nationwide service stands science— 
science that specializes in poultry health. Our staff 
of research specialists are keenly aware of the need 
for feed-medication programs that work in the 
field. Therefore, whenever research develops a 
product, practical procedures are a must—to make 
it successful for use in the feed industry. 


In the interest of the entire poultry industry, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories is running a full-page 
ad (shown at right) in the July 6 issue of LIFE 
magazine. It will 

tell millions of 

Americans why the 

chicken they eat is 

better than ever be- 

fore. It also credits 

developments in 

feeds and nutrition 

with contributing to 

today’s better 

broilers. This. type 

of advertising is 

typical of Dr. 

Salsbury’s service to 

the feed and poultry 

industries. 


At Dr. Salsbury’s, science and service go hand-in-hand to provide you with 
superior feed additives that work in the field. Write, wire, or phone for 
quick, expert advisory service on poultry disease and medication. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED 


LABORATORIES 


INDUSTRY 
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Identical Twin Calves 
Being Used in Iowa 


State College Studies 


ANKENY, IOWA—Heifers that are 
fed all the grain they need for best 
growth are outgaining and outgrowing 
their identical twin sisters which have 
to skim along on light feeding, regard- 
less of the inheritance they carry, in 
an Iowa State College experiment at 
Ankeny. 


The whole poorly-fed group natural- 
ly gains less than the well-fed group. 
But members of pairs with the best 
inheritance for rate of gain lead each 
group. Those that make the poorer 
gains on high-grain feeding have iden- 
tical twin sisters making the poorer 
gains on low-grain feeding, according 
to an Iowa State report. 

Prof. A. E. Freeman, conducting 
the experiment, said these are some 
of the preliminary findings in the 
identical twin work. (All the heifers 
receive roughage free choice.) The 








principal purpose of the identical twin 
dairy herd, founded four years ago, is 
to learn whether animals that are to 
live in a “very good” environment 
should be bred differently from those 
that will live in a less favorable en- 
vironment. 

So far as feed differences in en- 
vironment are concerned, Prof. Free- 
man said, it is beginning to appear 
that good breeding for fast gains in 
a good environment is going to be the 
best breeding, almost always, regard- 
less of the grain feeding, so long as 
the levels of feeding are within prac- 
tical reason. 

Prof. Freeman pointed out that the 
effect of differences in environment 
on other traits of economic impor- 
tance as they are related to inherited 
capacities of the animals will be in- 
vestigated. Some results on the effect 
of the feed environment in relation to 
bred-in capacity to produce milk and 
constituents—such as fat, solids-not- 
fat and protein—may be available in 
two or three more years, Prof. Free- 
man said. 





This is an important issue for dairy- 
men, Prof. Freeman pointed out, with 
the widespread use of artificial in- 
semination, and as the demand for 
specialization and high efficiency in- 
creases. The Iowa State College iden- 
tical twin herd at Ankeny is the first 
large-scale designed experiment in 
this country which attempts to an- 
swer this problem. 

Prof. Freeman said the comparison 
of differences at rate of gain and to- 
tal growth under environments in 
which the feeding is different is the 
first phase of the investigations. The 
next step is an investigation of milk 
production in environments which are 
similar except for a difference in the 
amount of grain fed. Forty cows are 
on the milking line now in this phase 
of the experiment. 

The growth rate and total growth 
investigations will also continue. Prof. 
Freeman said the herd has to add at 
least 16 new identical twin heifers a 
year to maintain the program. Iden- 
tical twins are used because they are 
known to have identical inheritance. 





So-called “fraternal” twins—born 
from the same parents but not actual- 
ly identical—have some differences 
in their inheritance. 


-_ 
—_ 


Makes Changes in Bag 


Sales Organization 


NEW YORK—A series of changes 
in the bag sales organization of the 
packaging division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. have been effected, 
it was announced by J. R. Peat, prod- 
uct manager, bag operations. 

Carl Campbell, formerly the St. 
Louis area sales representative, has 
been appointed central district sales 
manager. Mr. Campbell will maintain 
offices in Chicago. J. T. McNamara 
will succeed Mr. Campbell in the St. 
Louis area. 

J. J. Griggs, formerly the Atlanta 
sales representative, has been trans- 
ferred to the New Orleans sales area. 
The Atlanta territory will now be 
handled by Dale Underwood, who will 
reside in that city. 

Frank Yocum, Chicago area sales 
representative, has been transferred 





Wise feed formulators are adding Mazoferm to starter feeds and mashes. This new 
and potent source for unidentified chick growth factors gives flocks a big boost in 
getting off to a good start, helps them hold the lead over conventionally-fed poultry. 
The outcome of long and careful research by Corn Products Company, Mazoferm is 
a concentrated liquid source of vital unidentified growth factors. Potent, heat- head ; ; ly. in West 
sensitive factors are not dried out. Tests prove chicks grow faster on Mazoferm ~ ge og ee er 
rations; taste preference studies show they prefer Mazoferm to other feeds. . — — 


Make sure your feed contains Mazoferm—it’s a sure, easy way of raising better Feed Firms Incorporate 


to the Minneapolis area. Mr. Yocum 
will be replaced in the Chicago area 
by V. R. Roskam. 

Warren Smiley has joined the bag 
sales department and will make his 





looking, heavier poultry—and increasing your profit margin. 
Ask your feed dealer about Mazoferm, and write for our new 28-page brochure. 


Makers of fine 
poultry and animal 
feeds for more 

than 60 years. 


* CORN PRODUCTS 
’ BATTERY PLACE 


SALES COMPANY 


CORN FERMENTATION CONDENSED SOLUBLES 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— The Scott 
County Feed Co., Waldron, Ark., has 
filed articles of incorporation with C. 
G. Hall, Arkansas secretary of state, 
to operate a livestock and poultry 
feed business. The firm was author- 
ized 1,000 shares of $100 stock and 
listed $300 as its paid-in capital. In- 
corporators were W. H. Clements, 
Grannelly, Ark.; S. D. Mitchell, Rus- 
sellville, Ark., and William Knox 
Dozier, Waldron. Mr. Dozier was 
named the firm’s agent. 

Danville Feed Co., Danville, Ark., 
has also filed articles of incorpora- 
tion. The firm was authorized 1,000 
shares of $100 stock and listed $300 
as its paid-in capital. Incorporators 
were Boss and Katherine Mitchell, 
Danville, and S. D. Mitchell, Russell- 
ville. Boss Mitchell was named as 
agent. The firm said it would engage 
in the livestock and poultry feed busi- 
ness. Mr. Mitchell is a past president 
of the Arkansas Poultry Federation. 

iiaitipcadtits anne 


Alabama Flour Mills 


Names New Officer 


DECATUR, ALA.—Harold B. Wal- 
lace has joined Alabama Flour Mills 
in Decatur, Ala., it was announced by 
C. I. Carter, vice 
president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Wallace, a 
native of Decatur, 
was recently grad- 
uated from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic 
Institute, where he | 
majored in busi- 
ness administra- 
tion. He will work 
with the poultry 
management de- 
partment of the firm’s Red Hat Feed 
division. 


H. B. Wallace 





BARNARD & LEAS 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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REMIND HIM TO ORDER MORTON T-M SALT. Even though salt is a 
small part of his feed bill, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt helps 
increase feed efficiency so all his feeds do a better job. He'll appreciate 
your reminding him—and he'll be back regularly to do more business 
with you. What’s more, Morton T-M is a quality product you can 
recommend with confidence to any livestock producer. It is a profit- 
able item backed by strong promotion that helps make it sell easily. 


TO ADD MORTON T-M SALT TO YOUR LINE, JUST WRITE MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
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Increase 


reduce cq 





Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products ... and at the same time are able to pass on... to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 





Butler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 








——— | 
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Plant & Warehouse: 


they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate . .. BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 


As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 


lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 


Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 


5904 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas* Phone CA 2-9711 


P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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THE Bi fy CAPACITIES THEY WANT! 
THE RUGGED CONSTRUCTION THAT SELiS! 


POULTRY BOARD MEETING—Shown are members of the Illinois poultry 
industry who attended the recent meeting of the Illinois Poultry & Egg Board 
as guests of Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill. Seated (left to right) are: Bob 
Turnage, Honeggers; Kenneth K. Heideman, Poultry & Egg National Board, 
Chicago; Henry Marlowe, Marlowe Feed & Hatchery, Huntley, IL, and presi- 
dent of the Illinois Poultry & Hatchery Federation; Ralph J. Thomas, DeKalb 
Chix, Sycamore, Il, and Claire Hendrix, Hendrix Hatchery, Kankakee, IIL, 
president of the Illinois Feed Assn. Standing (left to right) are: Larry Huff, 
DeKalb Chix, Sycamore, Ill.; Stan Taylor, Standard Hatchery, Decatur, IL; 
J. H. Buckingham, egg producer from Long Point, Il.; Ben Ward, Ward 
Hatchery, Geneseo, Ill.; Clarence Ems, poultry superintendent, Illinois State 
Department of Agriculture; Aubrey E. Harless, Illinois Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation; Dr. G. F. Godfrey, Honeggers; Scott Henners, Southern Illinois 
University; Frank Honegger, Honeggers, and Ernest Brown, Corn Belt Hatch- 


eries, Gibson City, Il. 





USDA Points Out 
Ultrasonics As 
Backfat ‘Probe’ 


WASHINGTON — A test using 
measurements made with an ultra- 
sonic device gave better estimates of 
average carcass backfat thickness 
than estimates by an experienced hog 
grader, according to a report issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The ultrasonic device sends a high- 
frequency sound wave through the 
backfat of the hog. After the sound 
‘wave reaches the boundary between 
backfat and lean, or between backfat 
and backbone, it is reflected back to 
the surface. The time used for the 
sound to go down through the fat 
and return is used as the measure of 
the backfat thickness. 

Agricultural Marketing Service re- 
searchers reported on a test of the 
ultrasonic device on 170 live hogs at 
a packing plant. They found that a 
grader might make fewer grading 
errors if he had an ultrasonic device 
to provide him with good estimates 
of backfat thickness. 

More accurate grading would make 
wider grade-price differentials possi- 
ble, and the accuracy of live hog 
grading is determined to a consider- 
able extent by the accuracy with 
which backfat thickness is estimated. 

Although use of the ultrasonic de- 
vice could lead to improved live hog 
grading accuracy, application of the 
device at present may be too slow for 
commercial use in grading live hogs 
for slaughter. AMS is providing funds 
for additional research by ARS sci- 
entists at Beltsville, Md., on use of 
the ultrasonic method on live hogs. 

Representatives of the animal hus- 





bandry and agricultural engineering 
research divisions of ARS, the live- 
stock division of the AMS, and of the 
Farmer Cooperative Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, and 
of the division of markets, Virginia 
Department of Agriculture, assisted 
in gathering the data. 

A free copy of this report, AMS- 
318, “Comparison of Two Methods of 
Estimating Backfat Thickness in Live 
Hogs—Human Judgment Versus UlI- 
trasonics—-A Preliminary Report,” 
may be obtained from the Marketing 
Information Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Feed Mixture Helps 
Horses’ Heaves 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Research 
conducted by Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., 
in cooperation with Mrs. Barbara 
Montgomery, Framingham, Mass., 
has resulted in a feed mixture offer- 
ing new hope for the relief of 





“heaves” (emphysema), according to | 


Dr. Kendall L. Dolge, Wirthmore 
livestock nutritionist. Mrs. Montgom- 
ery has been interested in the prob- 
lem of heaves, a lung disorder in 
horses, for several years, Dr. Dolge 
said. 

The ingredients used in the new 
grain mixture were selected to avoid 
any to which afflicted horses were 
found to be allergic, with extra vita- 
mins and minerals added to assure 
concentrated nutritional value, says 
Dr. Dolge. 

Feeding studies show this feed to 
be excellent for putting on flesh and 
holding condition of all stable horses, 
especially those “difficult keepers,” 
Dr. Dolge reports. “For normal 
horses this feed can be fed from the 
bag, mixed with water-soaked beet 
pulp or mixed with equal parts of 
oats,” he said. 





BUILT TO OUTLAST...OUTPERFORM THEM ALL 


Stands up to roughest abuse from livestock and weather! Heavy rust-resisting 

Armco Zincgrip; sturdy angle iron bracing. It's round — fills from one position, 

_— maximum eating room. 12 oversize doors — plenty of headroom for largest 
s. Adjustable feed flow . . . no bridging. Heavy steel brace around top keeps 

feeder in perfect round, snug-fitting top slips on and off easily. Weatherproof 

. +. todent-proof — eliminates feed waste. Your best bet yet 

for increased sales and more profits! 





Larger Profits for 
Dealers And Growers 
With Hard, Sparkling 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


The demand for Sparkling Ri-Stone Granite Grit is win 1 
and bounds. Sales are more than double that of last year, Poulty lone 
find Ri-Stone’s harder, sharper grinding edges enable them to get faster 


| growth and more and larger eggs at lower costs. Every month more 


raisers are learning about Ri-Stone through its regular advertising in 
poultry publications reaching approximately a million operators per month. 


Yes, Ri-Stone means added profits 
to both feed dealers and poultry 
raisers. Your inquiry is invited. Write 
for copy of Poultry Grit Facts. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
Ib. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 











CEDAR RAPIDS, 


WOBARD SUNSHINE 


Hubbard's Sunshine Dealers keep up their volume through 
the summer because they sell more than a bag of feed— 
they sell a feeding program. For poultry, hogs or cattle, 


> DEALER 


Hubbard boosts business for its dealers with the right 
product and the right program. Why not let Hubbard help 
YOU overcome summer slumps, too? 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


IOWA 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


MARION, INDIANA 
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FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*® LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF 





GERBER'S IMPROVED ROTO - FLO 
DISTRIBUTOR I$ DESIGNED 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY... HERES 


* Low Installation Cost — cost 
of installation is lower than that 
of standard distributors. 

* No Distributor Floor Needed 
—a big saving. 

* Less Cupola Height Required 
— lower overall construction 
cost. 

* Added Economy — fewer bin 
spouts required—two legs can 
channel material into bin 
through the same spout. 

* Positive Locking—contro! of 
material flow is assured. 

* Greater Flexibility — almost 
no limit to number of bins which 
may be served. 

* Better Material Flow — even 
with lower cupola, pitch is 
good. 

* Legs cannot plug — reduced 
fire hazard and elimination of 
damage to motors and belts. 
* Positive Dust Control — re- 
duces danger from dust explo- 
sions — simplifies ing 
—assures against loss through 
dust leakage. 


t PATENTED 
: Write About Your Distributor Prob- 
i 


lem. Literature and Installation 
Prints Will Be Sent on Request. 


Sk rE 
f 


GERBER SHEET METAL, INC. 


520 SOUTH THIRD STREET FE 8-8461 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


ema waseeaseaeeseeeeeeeseseseeuweeacd 





FOR BETTER, MORE EFFICIENT 
DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIALS 
IN YOUR MILL IT'S- 


Gerber's 
New 
Round 
Revolving 
Valve 


or 
Distributor 





Designed with round inlets and outlets to 
round fittings. Requires less height than 
positive control with no danger of a leaking 
distributor on a single leg installation. 
recommended for top efficiency and convenience. 


GET ALL THE FACTS FROM: 


ERBER SHEET METAL, INC. 
| 520 SOUTH THIRD STREET FE 8-846) 





MINNEAPOLIS 15, MmNnESOTA 
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ENERGY EVALUATION 
OF FEEDSTUFFS 


By Dr. J. A. Wood 
University of British Columbia 


On Aug. 6, 1945, an atomic bomb 
fell on Hiroshima. It represented the 
greatest man-created release of en- 
ergy to that date. Energy took on a 
new significance for both layman and 
scientist. One hundred and sixty- 
eight years earlier an equally signifi- 
cant, though less dramatic, report was 
presented to the French Academy of 
Science by Lavoisier on his experi- 
ments on the release of feed energy 
by animals. He offered the first ex- 
perimental proof that animals are 
capable of unlocking the configura- 
tional energy of their feed and thus 
are able to maintain their body tem- 
perature above that of their environ- 
ment. Lavoisier’s world of 1777 was 
as turbulent as ours of 1945—serious 
differences of opinion existed between 
Britain and her North American 
colonies. France was undergoing the 
difficult transition from a monarchy 
to a republic. I sincerely hope that 
this attempt of mine to evaluate feed- 
stuffs in terms of their energy con- 
tent does not lead me to the same 
end as Lavoisier. He lost his head by 
the guillotine in the hands of the 
Paris Commune of 1794. 

We have made some progress since 
the birth of this science of animal en- 
ergetics. To review and summarize 
this progress for you I propose to 
proceed on the assumption that a 
basic knowledge of the subject will 
lead you to the practical applications 
that you seek. 

Basal Metabolic Rate 

If a pig or a steer with an empty 
digestive tract is placed in a thermal- 
ly comfortable environment and is 
persuaded to remain quiescent, we 
can, by suitable techniques, show that 
it gives off an amount of heat that 
bears a fairly definite relationship to 
its body weight. This amount of heat 
energy is referred to as its basal 
metabolic rate. It is the minimal 
amount of energy that is compatible 
with its existence as a warm blooded 
animal. The fuel used to provide this 
energy is provided by its own tissues. 
If it is to remain a living entity for 
any length of time, an alternative 
source of fuel must be supplied from 
external sources such as feed. 

If an amount of digestible feed en- 
ergy is provided exactly equivalent to 
this basal metabolic rate, it will be 
found that the animal's total heat pro- 
duction has increased. There kas been 
a heat increment associated with the 
consumption of this feed. This heat 
increment is called the specific dy- 


| namic effect of the feed by the stu- 


dent of energetics. Under these cir- 
cumstances the animal has spared 
some of its own body tissues but it 
is still burning a portion to make up 


| the difference between the digestible 
| energy intake and the now elevated 
| heat production. 


If additional increments of feed en- 








EDITOR’S NOTE: In this review, 
Dr. Wood brings up to date progress : 
made in animal energetics. Dr. Wood 
is on the staff at the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C., 
in the division of animal science. 
This article was initially presented 
as a talk at the Oregon Animal In- 
dustry Conference. 





ergy are provided, it will be found 
that at some level the animal will 
reach the point of positive energy 
balance. When the digestible energy 
intake exceeds the heat production 
the animal has chemical energy to 
spare for carrying out agriculturally 
useful functions. When the feed in- 
take provides the precise amount of 
digestible energy required to cover 
the basal heat production plus the 
specific dynamic effect, the animal is 
said to be nearing its maintenance 
level. The distribution of gross feed 
energy under these circumstances is 
shown in Figure 1. No energy is avail- 
able for body weight gain. If feed 
intake is doubled, the animal will 
have an excess of chemical energy 
(Figure 2). It can now gain in weight, 
produce milk, lay eggs or produce 
wool, depending upon its genetic 
make-up. A schematic representation 
of energy distribution in a swine feed 
is given in Figure 3. 
Feed Energy Categories 

The nutritionist’s task is to deter- 
mine the precise amount of energy 
needed for each body function and 
then translate these energy require- 
ments into feed terms. While doing 
this a further translation into terms 
of feed efficiency or cost efficiency 
must also be made. To achieve these 
ends he has evolved a series of feed 
energy categories to facilitate this 
translation. They are presented below. 

1. Gross feed energy—The total 
yield of heat energy obtainable from 
a feedstuff when it is oxidized to 
carbon dioxide and water in the bomb 
calorimeter. This category has limited 
nutritional significance. 

2. Digestible feed energ y—The 
gross energy of the feed less the gross 
energy of the feces that arise from it. 
The portion of the gross energy that 
crosses the intestinal or rumen walls 
and passes into the animal’s metabolic 
pool. 

8. Metabolizable energy— The di- 
gestible energy of the feed less the 
urinary energy that arise from it. 

4. Net energy—The metabolizable 
energy of the feed less the specific 
dynamic effect arising from its util- 
ization. 

5. Specific dynamic effect—The 
fraction of the metabolizable energy 








GROSS 
FEED ENERGY 
100 CALS 


that arises as heat in the course of 
all the metabolic processes associated 
with the rearrangement and ultimate 
use of the digestible energy. It can 
serve only to warm the animal. It can 
not be converted into usable animal 
products. 

From the context of these defini- 
tions it is apparent that the most im- 
portant is the net energy category. It 
is from this net energy fraction that 
the animal obtains the heat necessary 
to cover the cost of its continuous 
heat production and to provide the 
chemical energy that is reformulated 
in the course of metabolism to make 
new muscle tissue, lay down body fat, 
produce milk or other valuable func- 
tions. 

If the animal is exposed to a tem- 
perature below its comfort zone it 
will increase its heat production by 
burning additional fuel in its chemical 
engines, the cells. Under these cir- 
cumstances the specific dynamic ef- 
fect of the additional feed consumed 
will be of direct benefit to the animal 
since the heat energy so released will 
assist in maintaining body tempera- 
ture and thus spare the breaking 
down of body tissues or the consump- 
tion of still more feed. When the en- 
vironment temperature is above the 
thermal neutral point the heat arising 
from the specific dynamic effect pro- 
vides a serious threat to the animal 
since it must be eliminated if the 
body temperature is to remain con- 
stant. The seriousness of this extra 
heat depends upon the productive 
function the animal is attempting to 
perform. If the animal is a dairy cow 
in full production, consuming close to 
her maximum feed intake, this extra 
heat load may be great enough to 
force her to reduce milk output to a 
level compatible with maintaining her 
body temperature. 

The precise net energy yield obtain- 





able from any particular feedstuff 
is a function of: 

1. The chemical nature of the feed- 
stuff; 

2. The nature of the other nutri- 
ents fed with that feedstuff; 

3. The intake level at which the 
feed is provided; 

4. The anatomical and metabolic 
features of the animal consuming the 
feed, and 

5. The nature of the productive 
function the animal is attempting to 
perform. 

1. The Chemical 
Feedstuff— 

An approximation of some typical 
gross digestible, energy values for 
feedstuff constituents that can be 
characterized in the chemical sense 
are presented in Table 1. 

A study of the data presented in- 
dicates the wide range of ultimate en- 
ergy values achievable from common 
feedstuffs. In general terms it can 
be stated that the energy level of a 
particular feed constituent depends 
upon its level of oxidation in a feed- 
stuff. 

When an animal burns carbohy- 
drates such as sugar and starch it 
has only the carbon portion of the 
feed available for oxidation. The hy- 
drogen can be considered to be com- 
pletely oxidized and present essential- 
ly as water. Hence the name “carbo- 
hydrate” from the German “Kohlen- 
hydrate” or hydrate of carbon. In the 
case of the fats and oils, the animal 
has not only carbon available for oxi- 
dation but also appreciable amounts 
of energy-rich hydrogen. The com- 
parison of the energy yield of a 
typical carbohydrate and fat is shown 
in Figure 4. 

It is perhaps pertinent to point out 


Nature of the 


that a correspondingly great feed en- | 


TABLE 1—Energy Values for Feeding Stuff Constituents 


—— Gr 055 — — 
Energy Calories 


Constituent 


Linseed meal . 
Cattle ration 
Fire wood 


Digestible—— 
Energy Calories 
pound 

1766 


pound gram 
1905 3.9 

184 4.0 1814 
4264 9.0 4080 
2585 5.0 2270 
1134 coce 
2000 d 816 
2040 , 1000 
2040 1360 
2313 1770 
2040 1450 
3630 ? 
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how are you 


fixed for 


Shellbuilder 


pure crushed reef oyster shell? 


Shelibuiider Company, Melrose Bidg., Housto 





AT HIGH SPEEDS 
WITHOUT 
SAFETY OVERWEIGHT 
LOSSES 


THAYER SCALES” 


consistent accuracy gives you weight security without waste- 
ful overfilling of bags. Thayer Filling Scale, Model 2N18CC, 
pictured above, fills 50 lb. bags at high speeds reliably and 
with sustained precision. In addition, when filling materials 
are changed, the scale is easily adjusted by one simple 
control. 


Write for our new Filling Scale Bulletin and the name 
of your local Thayer sales and service representative. 





The heart of all Thayer weighing systems is the 
“Thayer Flexure Plate’’ Leverage System* which is 
guaranteed completely accurate for the life of the 
scale. There are no knife-edge pivots to wear down, 
therefore neither dirt nor vibration affect its high ac- 
curacy. The Thayer system is unsurpassed in design 
simplicity and in reliability even under the most 
rugged conditions. It is ideal for filling, batching and 


THAYER SCALE 


go 
: AUTOWEIGHTION SYSTEMS FOR 


4 FILLING, BATCHING AND CHECKWEIGHING 
THAYER SCALE CORP. § THAYER PARK PEMBROKE, MASS. 
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TABLE 2—The Influence of Level of Feed Intake Upon the Net Energy Yield 


from a 


Feed consumption Ib./day 

Protein consumption ib./day 

Protein equivalent of urinary nitrogen 

Ratio of net energy yield to gross energy 
intake (%) 


Feed* 
Plane of Nutrition————__ 


*Values computed and rounded for illustrative purposes from the data of E. B. Forbes. 


ergy requirement is needed to pro- 
duce a pound of animal body fat. 

2. The Nature of the Other Nutri- 
ents Fed with that Feedstuff— 

To obtain maximum utilization of 
feed energy it is essential that the 
animal be provided with the essential 
amino acids, vitamins and inorganic 
nutrients. Each calorie requires for 
its effective utilization a series of en- 
zymes or body catalysts. These en- 
zymes are protein in nature and re- 
quire very specific groups attached to 
them to permit them to carry out 
their functions. Some, if not all, of the 
vitamins are involved as the specific 
groups of these enzymes. More will 
be said on this aspect of energy util- 
ization in a subsequent lecture. 


8. The Intake Level at which the 
Feed is Provided— 

You have all noted that the gas 
mileage yielded by your car is a func- 
tion of the speed at which you drive. 
At very low speeds the car is rela- 
tively inefficient. The animal at the 
maintenance level of energy intake is 
comparable with the slow moving 
vehicle. Feed energy is all being used 
to keep the animal mechanism turn- 
ing over. If it is a steer it v | be 
gaining little or no weight, h- the 
feed efficiency will be extreme], ~ ‘oor. 
If your car is driven at high speeds, 
relatively large quantities of gas en- 
ergy are used per mile traveled. An 
animal driven at high speed suffers a 
corresponding drop in efficiency. The 
specific dynamic effect is increased 
and hence a considerable heat loss 
occurs. 

As pointed out before, this loss is 
entirely in the form of heat and can- 
not be used for a productive purpose. 
If the fast moving car has one spark 
plug that is not firing normally, an 
appreciable wastage of fuel occurs. If 
a heavily fed animal lacks the feed 
precursors of a criitcal enzyme its 
efficiency will drop. The efficiency of 
combustion in an engine tends to de- 
cline with increasing fuel consump- 
tion. The digestibility of animal feeds 
also tends to drop as the feed intake 
increases. The influence of level of 
feed intake on the net energy yield 
from a feed is illustrated by the data 
presented in Table 2. 

4. The Anatomical and Metabolic 
Features of the Animal Consuming 
the Feed— 

The energy yield obtainable from a 


FIGURE 4—To Illustrate the Relative 
Energy Yield from Carbohydrate and 
Fat 
A Carbohydrate 
CoHi2Oe 
—bH.O 
Ce 60 


6CO, = energy 


1724 calories per pound 


A Fat 
CiozHiveO 
—1!2H:O 
Cc 102 Oz 102 CO; 
Hiss 920 92 H.O 
4264 calories per pound 


energy 
energy 
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feed depends a great deal upon the 
anatomical features of the animal 
that is consuming it. The mink, with 
its simple and short digestive system, 
can make very limited use of fibrous 
feeds or feeds in which the carbohy- 
drate fraction is protected by a sheath 
of cellulose or lignin. The hog, with 
its simple but longer digestive tract, 
can extract somewhat more energy 
from such feeds. The steer, with its 
huge digestive system aided and 
abetted by its built-in fermentation 
tank or rumen, makes very successful 
use of such feeds. 

Table 3 provides a comparison of 





TABLE 3—Digestible Energy Yield from Certain Feeds in the Pig and Bovine* 


Wheat bran 
Linseed mea! 
Alfalfa meal 
Brewers yeast 
Cane molasses 


——Digestible Calories Per Pound of Feed—— 
Pig Bovine Difference 


1020 1190 170 
1220 1370 150 

600 940 340 
1170 1350 180 
1050 1300 250 


*Computed and rounded from digestibility values of E. W. Crampton. 


the digestible energy yield from some 
common feeds when they are con- 
sumed by the pig and the bovine. 

5. The Nature of the Productive 
Function the Animal Is Attempting to 
Perform— 

The end use to which the energy is 
put within the animal’s metabolic 
system also influences the yield ob- 
tained from a feed when this yield is 
expressed in terms of body weight 
gained. The nature of the body weight 
gained is the determining factor in 
the efficiency of energy use in the 
weight gain sense. A pound of gain 
in the form of muscle or protein 
represents the storage of about 500 


calories, while a pound of body fat 
will contain nearly 4,000 calories. 

Crampton, in his book, “Applied 
Animal Nutrition,” illustrates this 
point clearly with the values given in 
Table 4. 

The ruminant has certain advan- 
tages in extracting energy from 
roughage feeds but part of its advan- 
tage is lost due to the liberation of 


TABLE 4—Efficiency of Energy 
Utilization by the Bacon Pig 
Age, Months Gain/100 Lb. Feed 
2-3 40-50 
3-4 25-30 





4-6 18-20 





You can sell 


pesi 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 





A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 


bag program. 


Simplified inventory for the customer. 
Identification for medicated feeds. 
Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 
Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 
Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 


as large customers (and on the same route). 


Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
Quantities can be bought as needed. 
Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 


Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 
Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 


them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 





Just ask your own customers—they’il tell you that burlap 

















appreciable amounts of methane and 
other gases from the rumen as end- 
products of the bacterial fermenta- 
tion. This energy loss may range from 
as little as 5% of the gross energy 
intake to as much as 20%. In part, 
the extent of the loss is determined by 
the nature of the feed and the rate at 
which it is fed. In the old TDN 
scheme of evaluating feeds, this en- 
ergy loss was not accounted for in 
the calculations. Hence the reason for 
apparently low TDN yields from some 
roughage feeds. 

This has been a brief, and I’m 
afraid somewhat sketchy outline of a 
complex subject. I have not attempted 
to place an energy value on specific 
feeds. This is not because I fear an 
end such as Lavoisier met but because 
it is my opinion that we lack the nec- 
essary experimental findings to com- 
pute the energy yields of the feeds in 
which you are interested. I commend 
the search for such information to 
your research staffs and state col- 
leges. Firm energy values for the 
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various feeds will make your feed 
manufacturing problems simpler and 
your profits greater. 


California Exchange 


In Second Year 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The Stockton 
Grain Exchange moved into its sec- 
ond year of service to grain growers, 
dealers and shippers throughout the 
West, after exchange president, Ivan 
Brown, sales manager of E. D. Wil- 
kinson Grain Co., Stockton, was 
unanimously elected to a second suc- 
cessive term by the exchange’s board 
of directors. 

Mr. Brown emphasized the increas- 
ing importance to the California 
grain business of the Stockton Grain 
Exchange, which recently joined the 
National Grain Trade Council. He 
pointed out that in one year the ex- 
change has acquired a membership 
stretching from northern California 
to Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Texas, Kansas, Hawaii and Canada. 


The exchange is a non-profit or- 
ganization of western grain mer- 
chants, grain shippers and feed man- 
ufacturers. It was formed last year 
to serve the Stockton area—a region 
that has experienced the greatest 
five-year grain-handling growth of 
any comparable area in the U.S., ac- 
cording to Mr. Brown. 

The exchange’s president added 
that the first-year rise of the Stock- 
ton Grain Exchange from a small 
group of grain men to a membership 
of 146 companies testifies to the great 
need which has existed for such an 
organization in this area. 

eS 
FIRE DAMAGES MILL 

BROOKVILLE, IND.—Fire caused 
an unestimated amount of damage at 
the Franklin Supply Co. recently 
Harry Applegate is owner of the feed 
and coal business. Firemen said the 
blaze may have started in the mill 
room in a pile of corn cobs. A grinder 
sheller and a quantity of feed were 
destroyed. 
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Virginia Study Shows 
Use of Peanut Hulls in 
Beef Rations Possible 


HOLLAND, VA.—Peanut hulls may 
have a use in rations for growing and 
fattening beef cattle, according to re- 
sults of a two-year test at Holland 
by researchers of the Virginia agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

The hulls, a by-product of the 
peanut milling industry, are of little 
market value and often pose a dis- 
posal problem to the shelling industry, 
say the researchers. Their use in beef 


| cattle rations would help solve this 
| problem. 


The scientists concluded that pea- 
nut hulls similar to those used in the 
Holland tests are a satisfactory rough- 
age for beef cattle when properly sup- 
plemented and constitute no more 
than 60% of the total ration. 

For yearling cattle in the tests the 
addition of molasses to a fattening 
ration containing 40% peanut hulls 
increased total feed intake slightly 
but gave little difference in average 
daily gains. 

In a test with weanling heifer 
calves, peanut hulls satisfactorily re- 
placed hay in the ration. The animals 
fed peanut hulls ate more than those 
fed hay, but their carcass grades were 
lower. Average daily gains were 2.25, 
2.16 and 2.06 for the lots fed rations 
containing peanut vine hay, peanut 


| hulls and mixed hay, respectively. The 


researchers said there were slight dif- 
ferences in feed intake, average daily 
grades and dressing 
percentages, but that these differ- 
ences were believed due to chance. 


carcass 


In a test with weanling steer calves, 
the peanut hull ration containing 60 
percent peanut hulls was an excellent 
wintering ration, they said. It pro- 
vided six pounds more concentrates 
per day than the limited concentrates 
ind peanut vine hay 

A complete report on the study is 
available in Bulletin 501 of the Vir- 
ginia agricultural experiment station, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg 

_ 


|W. E. Guenther in 


New Merck Post 


RAHWAY, N.J.—William E. Guen- 
ther has been appointed assistant to 
the operations and training manager 

igricultural . 1 
sales it Merck & : : 
chemical : 
division, Rahway : 

Mr Guenther, | 


who joined Merck 


| in 1949, has served 


is a sales repre- 
sentative in Birm 
ingham, Ala 
1956. In his 
assignment, he will 
work with John J 
Linney, operations 
and training manager 
Mr. Guenther 
Shrewsbury, N.J 


since 
new 


W. E. Guenther 


now lives at New 
He received his bachelor’s degree 
with a major in chemistry from Tem- 


| ple University, Philadelphia, in 1949 
| Mr. Guenther received a master’s de- 


business administration in 
Rutgers University in 


gree in 
eting at 


1954 
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Tetrakote 


protects stored grain for 
12 months or longer 


Now you can stop insects outside the wheat, corn and other 


small grains you have in storage. 


Douglas TETRAKOTE, the liquid grain protectant, is a positive barrier to bug invasion for 
up to one year or longer! TETRAKOTE’S protective residual deposit stops infestation 
before it starts, not after the costly damage has been done. 


It’s easy to apply TETRAKOTE to the grain as it goes into storage. Or you 
can apply TETRAKOTE while you’re turning the grain. When grain is resealed under 
government loan regulations is also a good time to TETRAKOTE. 


Either way, you’re getting long-term protection against bug infestation ...a protection 
that is absolutely harmless to the eating, milling or germination qualities of the grain. 


When the golden flood of this year’s harvest comes your way, 
protect it right from the start with TETRAKOTE. 


Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas Chemical Company 


620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 
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Gets 


An Employee 
an Idea 


The hammermill, the mixers and 
the pellet mill had been going all 
day long, with that steady noise of 
wheels, gears and shafts turning, 
which is happy music to every feed 
dealer. The noise means that ma- 


JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


— 
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| chinery is processing farmers’ grain 
| and mill-supplied concentrate, and 
the more hours those machines keep 
working, the more earning capacity 
they have, and the more work-hours 
the fixed costs can be spread over. 
Now, about 4:30 this hot summer 
afternoon, the machines stopped op- 
| erating as the last customer drove 
| off with his feed. Joe’s employees 
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took what is termed among sweating 
men “a fiver’, meaning five minutes 
rest. They took a drink, chatted and 
generally relaxed, then set to sweep- 
ing and cleaning up the premises. 

Milt Peters, the Lothario of the 
group so far aS women were con- 
cerned, especially redheads, now 
strolled confidently toward Joe 
Brooks’ office and entered. 





Willie Sterling says: 


“Here’s How 
Wayne Egg Feeds Give 
More For Your Money” 


1. HIGH STEADY RATE-OF-LAY: Flock pro- 





duced 22,402.9 dozen eggs for an average of 


250.07 eggs per hen. High month of production 
was 88.8%. At end of 12 month period, flock was 


still laying 59%. 


2. LOW FEED COST: Eggs produced on only 
3.99 pounds of feed per dozen. 

3. HIGH LIVABILITY: At the end of 12 months, 
flock livability was an excellent 90.1%. 


FEED DEALERS! 


Wayne offers you “More for your Money,” too! 
These top quality feeds are pre-sold to your cus- 
tomers and backed by a company with a proven 
record of fair dealing. In addition, 
you more than 2 dozen business ben 
you operate a profitable feed business. Ask your 
Wayne Representative for additional information 
or write: Allied Mills, Inc., Service Offices, Fort 


Wayne 1, Indiana. 


SEE YOU AT THE 
APHF CONVENTION 
BOOTHS 519-521 





Builder's of Tomorrow's Feeds... Today! AN 


Executive Offices, Chicago, Ill., Mills at: Guntersville, Ala. ¢ Gainesville, Ga. ¢ Peoria, Ill. « East St. Louis, Ill. ¢ Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mason City, la. * Omaha, Nebr. ¢ Buffalo, N.Y. ¢ Everson, Pa. « Memphis, Tenn. ¢ Fort Worth, Tex. ¢ Portsmouth, Va. 
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“Joe,” he said, “we sure produced 
a lot of tonnage through the mill for 
you today. The machinery isn’t ex- 
actly red hot, but I'll bet they’d 
sizzle water a little.” 

The feed dealer laughed. He ad- 
mired Milt’s frankness on many sub- 
jects, but he did not admire Milt’s 
tendency to come late and below 
par to work once in a while, due to 
the pressure of heavy dates. 

Milt sat down and lighted a cigar- 
ette. “Joe, are you open for a busi- 
ness idea promotion session—five or 
10 minutes?” 

Joe smiled. “You know business 
promotion ideas are my weakness, 
Milt. Have you got such an idea?” 

“Tt all depends,” Milt grinned. “I 
don’t know how you'll react to it.” 

“Okay, I'll reserve judgement.” 

Milt blew out cigarette smoke. 
“Joe,” he said frankly, “you are just 
about the most important guy in 
this business, aren’t you?” 

Joe blinked at the question, looked 
startled, and Rusty Hagen, the run- 
tish bookkeeper, smiled a little. Rusty 
liked a few jokes now and then to 
break the monotony of one stream 
of figures after another. 

“Well, sometimes I wonder if I’m 


the most important guy around 
here,” Joe said, “but at least I’m 
responsible for paying the salaries 


of all you men, and all the rest of 
the bills. And I’ve got most of my 
money tied up in this mill and equip- 
ment and stock—instead of having 
it in the bank drawing interest, with 
no risk. If you call that being im- 
portant, maybe I’m it.” 

“Nicely said,” Milt responded 
cheerfully. “You've made your point. 
But, Joe, your employees are impor- 
tant, too, aren’t they?” 

“Of course, Milt. You know how 
much I think of you people. I pay 
good wages, and my bonuses are not 
stingy. You know that.” 

“Granted, Joe. But if you think 
we're important, why don’t you ‘tell 
the world about it?” 

Once more Joe blinked. “Tell the 
world about it! Why? How?” 

Milt smiled. “Joe, you are passing 
up a good sales building bet by not 
featuring our handsome mugs in some 
advertising. Let the farmers know 
who we are and what we do—those 
farmers who don’t know us by name, 
those farmers, too, who don’t buy 
here and who might become custom- 
ers. And, finally, cash in on our per- 
sonal popularity by offering specials 
connected with the publishing of our 
pictures.” 

“Now wait a minute,” Joe said 
“Not so fast. You have a rapid fire 
mind, Milt. Let me get it straight. 
You want me to feature the pictures 
of employees in my ads and offer 
merchandising specials in connection 
with this publicity.” 


Milt Speaks Up 


“I don’t want you to offer us pub- 
licity, Joe,” corrected Milt sweetly. 
“I offer you a business suggestion 
For instance: Suppose you start out 
with a postcard advertisement, fea- 
turing Pop Henley. He’s the oldest 
employee in terms of years. On that 
postcard you tell what Pop does and 
this is the week he’s the Merchan- 
dising King at the store. You offer 
two or three specials. Call ’em ‘POP’S 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 
REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 





























SPECIALS.’ If the customer comes 
in and asks for them naming ‘POP’S 
SPECIALS’ and buys, then Pop gets 
a small commission, and the farmer 
gets his choice of a Pop giveaway.” 

“Such as what?” 

Milt shrugged. “Oh, maybe a small 
screwdriver, or a key ring, or a corn- 
cob pipe, or a card holder for car- 
rying the picture of a mother-in-law 
in the farmer’s pocket all day long. 
This would-give you a more personal 
flavor to your ads, and familiarize 
customers with the employees. All 
calculated to build traffic, interest 
and more sales.” 

Joe chuckled. “Milt, that actually 
is a good idea. It gives us a dif- 
ferent ad appeal. And the customers 
who like a certain employee would 
come in special to buy when he is 
featured in an ad.” 

“They should,” admitted Milt. “It is 
just my misfortune that my most 
ardent admirers are redheaded farm 
girls, and they usually leave the buy- 
ing of feed to their fathers and 
mothers. If we sold something those 
farm girls could buy, you probably 
would have the biggest sales volume 
in one day you ever experienced.” 

“I’m sure of that,” Joe said. “I 
can see that you have all angles of 
this deal neatly figured out.” 


“That’s_ the scientist in me,” Milt | 


said philosophically. “I have always 


liked to think things out, to figure | 


out the angles—all kinds. And, Joe, 
if these ads on employees appear, 
then farmers are going to think that 
here is a feed dealer who thinks of 
his employees, too, as well as of 
himself. He is no dealer whose only 
purpose is to make money—all kinds 
of it—for himself, and ignore the 
welfare of those who help him make 
x.” 

“Are you inferring that I ignore 
the welfare of my employees?” Joe 
asked, a hurt look in his eyes. “I 
always thought 

Milt held up his hand. “Don't get 
me wrong, Joe. We are talking rea- 
sonable, man to man, not emotion- 
ally. I think you treat us very well 
What I am saying is, that it’s the 
impression, too, that you give the 
customers, that’s important. They 
judge not only you, your products 


next year. A second phase, now un- 
der study by the company, will in- 
clude facilities for making phos- 
phates for industrial purposes. 

Capacity of the new units will 
supplement Victor’s plant at Chi- 
cago Heights where the company 
has had a production facility since its 
founding in 1896. 


ii 
—_- 


SWINE DAYS SCHEDULED 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Hog men 
will have two chances this summer to 
get latest swine research findings 
first-hand from the University of 
Arkansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, according to Dr. John W. White, 
associate director. July 29 is the date 
set for the Swine Study Day at the 
main experiment station at Fayette- 
ville. On Aug. 6 there will be a Swine 
Study Day at the northeast branch 
experiment station at Keiser. Prelim- 
inary program plans are to feature 
research topics centered around corn 
substitutes for swine, comparison of 
different antibiotics and high fiber 
rations for self feeding brood sows. 
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ANOTHER FEED MILL BY Hogenson... 
AMES RELIABLE FEEDS, AMEs, lOwA 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


This all-concrete, push-button feed 
mill was designed and built for 
Ames Reliable Feeds, Ames, lowe. 
Equipment makes it possible for 
one man at a central board—end 
@ very few men tending the ma- 
chines—to produce each particu- 
lar feed without handling. Chariie 
Barr (inset) is president of Ames 
Reliable Feeds. Let us put our ex- 
perience in design and construc- 
tion at your disposal. 


x ELEVATORS 
% FEED MILLS 

% SEED PLANTS 
% WAREHOUSES 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 














ILLINOIS OPERATOR REPORTS: 








""My new SHANZER DRIER helped me 
to the best year I’ve ever had!’’ 


Says, Wm. J. Henebry, Mgr. 


Monticello Grain Co., Monticello, Illinois 


Mr. Henebry continues: 


"...deciding on a Sh 


to be one of the most productive business deci- 





sions we've ever made...in the past year our 
Model S39 has not only delivered everything 
Claimed for it, but even on the toughest, wettest 
drying jobs—normally considered questionable— 
it gave us fast, uniform drying results that were 
remarkable. 


and your mill and your services, but 
they also judge you by the employees 
you keep!” ae 

Joe smiled broadly. “Milt, you are 
right. I'll work out a direct mail 
policy like that. Thanks for talking | 
so frankly. No feed dealer should be | 
so wrapped up in himself, his mill 
and his business and his success, that 
he overlooks the importance of keep- 
ing up his employee relations. 
Right?” 

“Exactly,” smiled Milt, rising. 
“Well, I've got to be moving. It's 
quitting time, and I have a heavy 
date tonight. So long, Joe.” 


"We had heard from other operators about Shanzer's 
exceptional performance and safety reputation, 
but it takes day after day experience to see how 
much difference in driers there really is!" 


WHY YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR DRIER DOLLAR WITH A SHANZER 


Phosphoric Acid Plant 


CHICAGO—Plans for a new phos- 
phoric acid manufacturing facility 
on Chicago's far south side have 
been announced by Victor Chemical 
Works. Rothe Weigel, president, said 
the new plant will be located on a 35- 
acre tract on the south bank of the 
Little Calumet River at 138th St. 

The proposed facility will be Vic- 
tor’s ninth manufacturing unit. The 
first portion of the plant will be for 
the manufacture of phosphoric acid. 
It is expected to be completed early 








Custom fitted installation gives 


you MOoximum processing eff ency 


Screen column design, found only Complete planning assistance is Specialized manufacturing meth 
in Shanzer driers, puts all the grain available from our fully staffed ods and equipment, backed by over 
near worm air source for amazing engineering department on drier 25 years of drier experience, assure All ports ore die-punched for trve 
drying uniformity and high capacity. layout, flow problems and special the highest quolity oblainable in erection and easy interchange. Every 
No ledges to block grain flow, handling equipment. grain drying machinery detail is permanently recorded 


<q 


Send for Free Folder 
giving full details 


MR. AMSCO SAYS: 


“For year around 
availability of 
premium quality 
meat & bone, fish 
meal and A and 
D oils, you can SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
depend on Ams- Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain 

co.” Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 

Home Office: 85 Bluxome Street « San Francisco 7, California « Phone SUtter 1-5200 


20 ON THE MALL 1614 Ploteou Drive Box 144 

Prairie Village Rowte 113 Route 4 

Kansas City 15, Missouri Jackson, Michigan Excelsior, Minnesota 
ENdicott 2-6448 STate 2-7556 GReenwood 4.9547 








American Mill Service Co. 
116 PORTLAND AVENUE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sales Offices: 
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ANOTHER PUBLISHING ADVANCE FROM MEREDITH OF 


Successful Fa 
State and Regional E 


NOW-—for the first time—farm magazine quality and 


selectivity on the state level 


From Meredith of Des Moines and America’s newest, most 
modern publishing plant comes new magazine flexibility 

. . new advertising and marketing opportunities to help 
national, regional and state advertisers make more sales to 
farm families in many of the richest agricultural states in 


the nation. 


Effective with the January, 1960, issue, Successful 
Farming will be available to advertisers in 20 state and 
regional editions, with circulation deliveries ranging from 
67,000 to 600,000—to 1,300,000 for the regular edition. 


For the first time, localized advertising can have all of the 

important magazine values: editorial excellence and quali- 

ty visual presentation . . . fine reproduction . . . full color 

... long life . . . augmented prestige . . . audience selectivity 
. efficient market penetration. 


This means better, more efficient selling for the nation- 
al or regional advertiser introducing new products state by 
state, or intensifying sales efforts in specific areas . . . sup- 
porting distributors on state-wide promotions . . . person- 
alizing advertising by using dealer listings. It also makes 


quality magazine advertising available to manufacturers 
with limited distribution. 


With 57 years of service, helping farm families earn more 
money, increase production and profits, live better in more 
comfortable farm homes, Successful Farming enjoys un- 
usual prestige and influence—opens doors, heightens recep- 
tivity to advertising, makes sales. Advertisers now can 
have this important sponsorship and at the same time 
tailor their campaigns to solve local marketing problems. 


Successful Farming farm families are among the 
best customers in the nation. For the past decade, they 
have averaged around $10,000 a year in farm cash income; 
$12,120 in 1958. Their farms average 336 acres with 11 
permanent buildings. Throughout the great Central Valley 
—the 15 agricultural Heart states—SF’s circulation paral- 
lels the distribution of prosperous, business farms. The 
greater the concentration of good farms. . . the more SF 
subscribers . . . the deeper SF’s penetration. 


No medium offers a better market—nationally, re- 
gionally, locally. 


Providing advertisers with greater flexibility, a better, more effective medium for 


influencing the nation’s best farm families, is another publishing advance from Meredith of Des Moines— 


America’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans. 





DES MOINES... 


“4 . 
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Select the combination that meets your specific needs from 
these twenty different editions of Successful Farming: 


Circu- 
Edition States lation * 


Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 608,297 
Nebraska, Minnesota, 

Wisconsin 

Illinois, Indiana 218,956 
Iowa 128,670 
Minnesota 116,748 
Nebraska 67,646 
North Dakota, 82,225 
South Dakota 

Wisconsin 76,277 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana 347,626 
Iowa, Minnesota 245,418 
Iowa, Nebraska 196,316 
Minnesota, Wisconsin 193,025 
Minnesota, North Dakota, 198,973 
South Dakota 


*A. B. C., 12/31/58 


B&W 
Page 
Rate 


$3,955 


$1,860 
$1,160 
$1,050 
$ 625 
$ 760 


$ 705 
$2,780 
$2,085 
$1,720 
$1,690 


Edition States 


13 


14 
15 


North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Nebraska 

Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
lowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska 

Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Michigan 


North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Nebraska, Kansas 

lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri 

Middle Atlantic, 

New England 


For details call any Successful Farming office: Des Moines, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Atlanta, Boston, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Circu- 
lation * 


149,871 
320,412 
395,289 
540.651 
464,985 
217,241 
339,268 


138,385 


B&W 
Page 
Rate 


$1,350 
$2,565 
$3,065 
$3,785 


$3,370 
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Stability in Cattle 
Prices Expected for 
Remainder of Year 


WASHINGTON Cattle prices 
have settled back from spring peaks 
and are expected to continue with 
relative stability for the rest of 
the year, it is noted in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s July Live- 
stock and Meat Situation report. 

At the same time, USDA points 
out that unless the rate of expansion 
of cattle herds is slowed down, cat- 
tle nuinbers and slaughter will be- 
come so large within a few years 
as to bring a major, severe, cyclical 
decrease in cattle prices. 

Prices of both fed cattle and stock- 
er-feeders in late June were a little 
below their spring peaks. Prices of 
choice steers were $2 cwt. less than 
at their high point in April, and 
prices of stockers and feeders had 





slipped slightly from their April-May 
high. All prices were at least equal 
to a year before, and prices of feeder 
calves were as much as #4 cwt. 
higher. 

These small declines from spring 
peaks are primarily seasonal, USDA 
points out. A spring decrease in 
prices of fed cattle has been consid- 
ered normal, although fed cattle 
prices no longer exhibit as regular a 
seasonal pattern as they once did. 
Marketings of fed cattle have been 
steady; receipts of steers at seven 
markets were almost unchanged at 
around 350,000 monthly from March 
through May. Prices of feeder cattle 
and calves normally decrease from 
spring to fall. 

Softening of prices this summer 
could mean that the three-year up- 
trend is approaching its end. Most 
of the increase had been completed 
by late in 1958 or early 1959. No 
net further gain has been in evidence 
since, USDA comments. 

Relative stability is likely to con- 
tinue the rest of this year. Market- 





ings of fed steers aand heifers will 
remain large. However, cow slaugh- 
ter will continue small, as retention 
of breeding stock for expansion of 
foundation herds is in full swing and 
will not slow greatly this year. It 
is too soon to expect a major cyclical 
change in slaughter or price, accord- 
ing to USDA's report. 

It is possible that slaughter of fed 
cattle will be reduced enough in 
late summer and fall that their 
prices will increase moderately. The 
quarterly report of cattle on feed, 
due for release July 16, will provide 
evidence on the forthcoming supply. 
From it the probable price trend to 
be expected will become clearer. 

Prices of feeder cattle also may 
prove relatively stable, but some sea- 
sonal decline is more likely than an 
increase. Future condition of ranges 
and pastures will influence their 
trend. 

Although slaughter of cattle may 
turn upward in the next year there 
is as yet little prospect that the 
increase will be great enough to re- 
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: 
“ We certainly won’t attempt to ex- 
plain the alarming growth rate that Topsy 
seemed to achieve . . 
Zs “She just grew”. To feed users, however, it 
4 isn’t this simple. “Growth” is without question 
r the most important element in livestock feeding. It 
, a is a constant source of study by manufacturers, col- 
leges, experimental stations to arrive at the perfect feed 


LIKE TOPSY ... 
\. THEY JUST 


. it’s enough to say, 


=> balance to assure greater growth at a lower cost per pound. 
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also show that 50% meat and bone meal provides: 32 times 
the calcium, 6 times the phosphorous, 2 times the riboflavin 
and niacin, 10 times the fat, and 1.14 times the protein found 


in substitute vegetable products. 


Because of this greater knowledge, more and more feed man- 
ufacturers and millers are turning to meat and bone meal as 
their choice for protein in the practical balanced diet. It is 
easy to use, it is economical, it assures the right balance of 
proteins, and highest productivity. The feeder knows that this 
adds up to better conversion, lower cost per pound of weight 
gain and INCREASED GROWTH RATE. 


Because the demand for feed with meat and bone meal is 


These studies have revealed stimulating Unidentified Growth 
Factors that are found only in a meat and bone meal diet. They 


ever-increasing the wise feed manufacturer is switching to 
this source for protein. He gets better prices and more sales 
because they do more for the feeder . . . giving him greater 


profits through better results. 


Whether you are large or small, you can use meat and bone 
meal easily. The mixing is simple and economical, since the 
meat meal is received pre-ground and ready to add, with 
other ingredients, to the feed. 


Write for our free booklets that fuily describe the benefits 
found in meat and bone meal. This valuable information will 


help you increase your sales and supply you with informa- 


tion to pass along to your customers. 


national renderers association 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 





FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 













tard the current rate of expansion 
of cattle herds. 

Unless the rate of expansion is 
slowed down, USDA warned, cattle 
numbers and slaughter will become 
so large within a few years as to 
bring a major, severe decrease in 
prices. 

The present build-up in herds is at 
an annual rate of 4 to 5 million head 

at least twice the rate needed to 
keep pace with growth of popula- 
tion. Unchecked, it would definitely 
lead to over-expansion. 

Slaughter of sheep and lambs de- 
creased during May, and in early 
June was sharply below a year ear- 
lier. Prices of spring lambs strength- 
ened; prices of shorn lambs, how- 
ever, proved variable. 

USDA went on to point out that 
as ranges probably will be no better 
than last year and may be poorer, 
while feeder buyers will be wary 
following their unprofitable season 
last year, the market for feeder 
lambs may be weaker than last fall. 

Prices of lambs in general prob- 
ably will average slightly below last 
year until late in the year. There is 
no reason to expect prices to decline 
in October-December this year as 
they did last year. 





Ray H. Garvey Dies of 


Car Crash Injuries 


WICHITA, KANSAS Funeral 
services were held here July 3 for 
Ray Hugh Garvey, head of the 
world’s largest private grain storage 
system, who died June 30 a few hours 
after being injured in a car-truck 
crash near McPherson, Kansas. 

Mr. Garvey, who was 66 years old, 
headed the C-G-F Grain Co. which 
from its Topeka, Kansas, headquar- 
ters, operates close to 200 million 
bushels of grain storage space. Built 
within the last nine years, most of 
this storage is located at Topeka, 
Wichita, Salina and Atchison, Kan- 
sas; Lincoln, Neb., and at Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Recently the Garvey interests 
also have started or announced plans 
to build additional elevator space in 
Parnell, Kansas; Hastings, Neb., and 
in several North Dakota points. 

Mr. Garvey originally entered the 
grain storage business in 1950 when 
he built 1 million bushels of storage 
at Topeka. From this start until 
recently his activities mainly had 
been confined to emphasis on the 
storage of grain under price support 
loans and for the Commodity Credit 
Corp. In the past eight months, the 
C-G-F staff has been enlarged con- 
siderably to permit the company to 
function as a grain merchandising 
firm, also. Managing partner of the 
C-G-F Grain Co. is H. Bernerd Fink, 
Topeka, Mr. Garvey’s_ son-in-law. 
Ralph J. Crawford is general man- 
ager. 
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NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR 

DAYTON, WASH.—A contract for 
construction of a 90,000 bu. grain 
elevator at an approximate cost of 
$80,000, has been awarded by direc- 
tors of the Columbia County Grain 
Growers, Inc., to Harry George and 
Sons of Spokane. The new elevator, 
of concrete and steel construction, 
will be an annex to the present ele- 
vator. The unit will be constructed 
with a hopper bottom and will con- 
tain equipment to aerate the stored 
grain. 

















THE 3 PURITANS 


Calcium a Company 
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NEW MILL—Shown is a drawing of the new mill being constructed by the 
Garden City, Kansas, Co-op Equity Exchange. Completion is scheduled in 
about six months. 


. o 
New Mill Being 
. . 

Built in Kansas 
GARDEN CITY, KANSAS—A new 
$380,000 feed mill, being built by the | 
Garden City, Kansas, Co-op Equity | 
Exchange, is scheduled for comple- 
tion in about six months. | 


The new mill will have 70 grain 
storage bins with a total storage cap- 


itself will be 110 ft. high, and the 
floor plan will be 72x128 ft. There 
will be a double driveway, one for 
loading out bulk material, and the 


other for receiving—at the rate of | 


3,000 bu. an hour. 

“It will be a modern, push-button 
type mill with one objective—to 
be efficient and to produce the most 


of man-hours,” according to George 
Voth, Jr., 
cooperative. 


amount of feed for the least number | 


general manager of the | 


| possibilities. There has been some 


| discussion about it.” 


Eugene Maurer, Montezuma, Kan- 
sas, a Kansas State feed technology 
graduate, has been hired by the co-op 
to help get the mill into production. 
He has had experience with milling 


| operations at the university and with 


an industrial research farm. 


The new mill and seed plant is said 
to be “one of the biggest steps taken 
in the history of Southwest Kansas 
farming to bring processing nearer 
to the farmers’ feedlots.” 
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ELEVATOR ADDITION 


CLEAR LAKE, MINN.—The Farm- 
ers Elevator at Clear Lake is build- 
ing an addition. The new 50 ft. high 
building will house scales, an office 
and storage bins for feed mixing 
Grinding and mixing machinery will 
be in the basement. 
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Named Wirthmore 


Dairy Representative 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Gerald New- 
combe, former county agent for New 
Haven County, 
Conn., has been 
appointed dairy 
service representa- 
tive for Wirth- 
more Feeds in 
southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts and 
Rhode Island. 

Brought up on a 
dairy farm, he 
graduated from 
the University of 
Vermont, before 
specializing in dairy service work. 

He is married, has two children, 
and at present resides in Hingham, 
Mass. 


Gerald Newcombe 











An Empty Dish ... Our Best Testimonial 


Ryde’s FLAKED 


DOG FOOD 
A Proven Profit-Maker 


Once you've sold a bag of Ryde’s Flaked Dog 
Food you've got 
Dogs go for Ryde’s real meat flavor from the 
very first sniff. Owners can actually see a differ- 
ence in their dogs’ health and vigor after feeding 


yourself a steady customer! 


acity of about 1,500 tons, and is ex- 
pected to produce about 20-24 tons 
of mixed feed per hour. It will mix 
10-15 tons of molasses feed an hour, 


Besides the feed mill, modern seed | 
cleaning equipment will be installed | 


which will include a set-up on custom 


Ryde’s for just two weeks! 


FED DRY 


basis, according to Mr. Voth. 

Mr. Voth said that many of the 
co-op’s 2,400 members are thinking 
about large, cooperative livestock 
feeding projects as a result of the 
| new mill. “We have no definite plans | 

yet,” he said, “but we certainly are 

keeping open-minded about these 


NO MOISTENING 


in 5, 25 and 50-lb. bags 


for customer convenience 


and will have a pelleting capacity 
of 10-12 tons an hour. A grinding | 
capacity of 8-12 tons an hour is ex- 


pected. 
Some 700 bu. of grain an hour can 


be run through the rolling mill equip- 
ment, in addition to grinding, pellet- 
ing and mixing operations. The plant 


Put it THERE! 


Jay Bee's air conveyor—white arrows in illus- 
tration—adds another service to the All-in-One 
Feedmaker's high volume, low-cost grinding, 
mixing, and blending operation. 


Now you can pipe processed feeds directly from 
the mixer to storage bins, feeders, hoppers— 
overhead or ground level—at distances up to 
30 or 40 feet. Flexible 4-inch tubing can be 
easily joined in any number of lengths. Powerful 
air delivery puts the feed right where it is 
needed—instantly, without waste. The whole 
operation is quick, clean, efficient—giving your 
customer better, faster service—making less 
work for your operator. 


@ And remember—the Jay Be All-in-One Feed- 
maker gives the same fine “textured grind" all 
Jay Bees deliver: horsepower for horsepower, 
screen for screen, Jay Bee hammermills are un- 
excelled for their consistently uniform texture 
of grind. 





RYDE & co. 


3939 S. Union Ave. Chicago 9 














Spot deliver your customer's proc- 
essed feed exactly where he wants 
it with the new Jay Bee All-in-One 
Feedmaker® Air Unloading System 


J. 8. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. F, Franklin, Tenn. 

Please tell me all about 

-«+.The Jay Bee All-in-One Feedmaker, with Air Unloader 
-+++Your complete mill installation service 


Note to owners and operators: 

Take advantage of Sedberry's complete mill 
installation service—every step from plan 
te production. This coupon will bring you 
complete information. 

J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


Tyler, Texas — Franklin, Tenn. 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


The Vitamin A Requirements of 
the Young Pig 


@ D. L. Frape, V. C. Speer, V. W. Hayes 
end D. V. Catron, lowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; The Journal of Nutrition, 
Vol. 68, No. 2, June 10, 1959, pp. 173-187. 


ABSTRACT 

Two years’ experiments using 220 
pigs were conducted to determine the 
vitamin A requirement of the young 
pig up to eight weeks of age. This was 
done because early weaning precludes 
the sow as a source of the vitamin, 
at least to some degree. The response 
to the experimental diets was meas- 
ured by blood plasma and liver vita- 
min A levels, weight gains, feed effi- 
ciency, cerebrospinal] fluid pressures 
and gross clinical and _ histological 
symptoms. In general, the following 
conclusions seem to be warranted: 

(1) Little maternal carryover of 
vitamin A to newborn pigs in the ex- 
periments was probable since all 
mature crossbred sows were fed a 
vitamin A-low ration from shortly 
after breeding until the weaning of 
the pigs at one week of age for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

(2) Although the maternal deple- 
tion ration produced a marked effect 
upon the vitamin A content of the 
colostrum and upon the liver storages 
in the young pigs, the influence of the 
deficient ration was much less ap- 
parent upon the carotene content of 
the colostrum. 

(3) In the two earlier experiments 
conducted during this investigation it 
was difficult to detect vitamin A defi- 
ciency symptoms before four weeks of 
age. However, in the last experiment 
it was possible to detect differences 
in growth rates before four weeks of 
age. 

(4) One of the most striking defi- 
ciency symptoms observed was an 
acute paralysis of the hind quarters, 
particularly in those pigs which main- 
tained a fairly rapid rate of gain. The 
condition was most often noticed 
about 7-8 weeks of age. Food con- 
sumption appeared to continue during 
the condition and massive oral doses 
of vitamin A brought about cures in 
many cases after eight weeks of age. 
Deaths from the paralysis were rare 
even when the pigs were left in that 
state until 15 weeks of age. 

(5) The minimum point of normali- 
ty of vitamin A levels was most easily 
detected in the spinal fluid pressure 
response, although the plasma re- 
sponse gave slightly more precise 
values as measured by the lambda 
value of Bliss. Weight gain was in- 
consistent since its maximum point 
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varied considerably between experi- 
ments. 

(6) Liver response could also be 
considered a very accurate measure 
of dietary adequacy in the pig. 

(7) Although normal weight gains 
were seen on diets as low as 100 L.U. 
per pound of feed, considering all of 
the experimental evidence a minimum 
requirement for the young pig was 





judged to be approximately 800 I.U. 
per pound of feed. This requirement is 
based upon complete utilization of the 
vitamin from a stabilized source such 
as vitamin A palmitate on a dry 
carrier. 
COMMENT 

Work to be reported later by the 
Iowa group suggests that the require- 
ment for 14-week-old pigs is some- 





what below that of the 8-week-old 
pigs. For pigs over eight weeks of 
age, Hentges et al (1952) suggest 
that 475 I.U. of purified carotene per 
pound of feed is the minimum re- 
quired. Braude et al (1941) suggested 
that 250 I.U. of vitamin A per pound 
was adequate. In light of the much 
poorer utilization unit for unit for 
pigs of vitamin A from alfalfa and 
yellow corn compared with that from 
stabilized vitamin A as reported by 
Kansas workers (1957), these results 
are not conflicting or surprising. 
Although a new report is in prog- 
ress to be published this year, the 
current NRC Nutrient Requirement 
for Swine (1953) gives a recommenda- 
tion of 0.25 mg. of carotene per pound 
of feed for 25-Ib. pigs. A level of 400 
I.U. of vitamin A per pound of feed 1s 
equivalent to 0.24 mg. of carotene per 
pound of feed on the basis of 0.6 
microgram = 1 I.U. It becomes ap- 
parent, at least on the basis of the 
Iowa work, that increased levels are 
necessary in young swine if early 








All Panogen treaters are fully automatic for 
PUSH-BUTTON seed treating. They come 
equipped with various metering devices . . . 
electronic controls, reservoir and dippers, and 
the constant level unit for gravity feed. No 
measuring or mixing . . . just attach the hose 
to shipping drum of Panogen and set the scale 
weight and dial for accurate dosage. Gentle 
tumbling action in revolving drum assures uni- 
form coverage. Each unit has a powerful ex- 
haust fan and is equipped for automatic clean- 
out of treated seed. 


These completely automatic Panogen treat- 
ers can be equipped with dual or triple reser- 
voirs for simultaneous liquid application. Other 
attachments and accessories include slurry 
adapters, barrel and centrifugal pumps, bag- 
gers, and polyethylene hose. 

Panogen Company specializes in the field of 
seed treatment and can provide dependable 
equipment for all types of seed treating oper- 
ations. 


Talk to your Panogen distributor and learn 
how the complete line of Panogen equipment, 
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weaning is to be practiced. Manu- 
facturers of weanling feeds and creep 
feeds should carefully consider this 
work from Iowa in their formulations. 


a 
Timely and Worth Noting 


EFFECT OF FEEDING N,N'-DIPHENYL-PARA- 
PHENYLENEDIAMINE (DPPD) TO LACTATING 
DAIRY COWS ON THE PRODUCTION OF BUT- 
TERFAT; R. Teichman ond 8B. A. Dehority, 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station; Jour- 
nal of Science, Vol. 42, No. 5, May, 


Dairy 
1959 (Technical Notes), pp. 874-876. 


It has been previously observed in 
three out of four experiments by the 
Connecticut group, that when DPPD 
was included in the ration of milk 
cows for the purpose of inhibiting 
copper-induced oxidized milk flavors 
a slight increase in butterfat percent- 
age was also seen. 

Because of fairly poor control in 
the previous experiments it was 
thought desirable to critically evalu- 
ate DPPD additions in an experiment 
in which cows were fed equivalent en- 





ergy. Twelve cows (two Ayrshires, six 
Holsteins and four Jerseys) were 
paired according to breed and, as far 
as possible, with respect to age and 
stage of lactation. The average daily 
intake of DPPD by cows during the 
two-week experimental periods of 
DPPD supplementation was 1.4 gm. 
per cow per day. The experiment was 
of the double-changeover design with 
two sequences. 

No response was secured by the 
DPPD supplement (0.01% of 90% dry 
matter ration) with respect to milk 
produced, butterfat per cent or daily 
yield of pounds of fat or fat-corrected 
milk. 

The authors cannot explain why, 
under conditions of controlled feeding 
as used in this experiment, no re- 
sponse was secured in butterfat per- 
centage as compared to a slight in- 
crease in most experiments previously 
conducted under ad lib feeding condi- 
tions. However, the relatively short 
experimental periods used may have 
been too short to measure the degree 
of response sought. 





The work by this group is very in- 
teresting but somewhat academic 
since DPPD is outlawed by the Food 
& Drug Administration as a feed ad- 
ditive. Something more practical and 
to the point: Does Santoquin or oth- 
er antioxidants have possible similar 
effects? 


in - 
——_ 





Theme Announced for 
Soybean Convention 


HUDSON, IOWA—The theme for 
the 39th annual convention of the 
American Soybean Assn. Aug. 10-12 
will be “The World Needs More Soy- 
beans,” it was announced by George 
M. Strayer, association executive sec- 
retary. 

The convention will be at the Hotel 
Sheraton-Jefferson in St. Louis. On 
Aug. 10, immediately preceding the 
convention, the National Soybean 
Processors Assn. will hold its annual! 
meeting in the same hotel. 


Firms serving the soybean indus- 








Panogen Dust Treater Conversion Kits can be used with any stand- 
ard commercial dust-type seed treater or with any spiral auger. 
Kit No. P-8 converts dust treater to apply Panogen, Kit No. D-18 
to apply Drinox. Liquids are gravity fed by polyethylene tubing to 
the dust treater. No alterations of dust treater are necessary . . . 
just one simple adjustment to calibrate dosage of Panogen or 
Drinox to flow of grain will assure you of efficient treating. 











The above installation is located at the 
B & B Grain Company, Spearman, Texas. 
This is a US-60 Panogen Automatic 
Treater equipped with triple reservoirs and 
slurry adapter. Two reservoirs permit appli- 
cation of 
secticide separately . . . but simultaneously. 
The other, connected to the slurry adapter 
tank (center bottom) holds the slurry mix- 
ture, converts the — treater to slurry 
treating. This is ful 

button” treating. B & B can treat u 
tons of cottonseed or 700 bushels o 
per hour... 
modern equipment. 
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anogen fungicide and Drinox in- 


y automatic “‘push- 
to 8 
grain 
efficient seed treating with 
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William Walker William McKeon 


STAFF CHANGES—William Walker 
has been named director of consumer 


| products for Hales & Hunter Co., 


Chicago, manufacturers of Red Comb- 


| Pioneer feeds, according to an an- 


nouncement by William H. Garvey, 
vice president. Mr. 
Walker was previously director of 
account sales. He has been replaced 
in that position by William J. Mc- 


| Keon, formerly account sales man- 


ager for Red Comb-Pioneer Mills at 
Cartersville, Ga. and Lexington, Ky. 





try will have exhibits at both meet- 
ings. 

Commenting on the theme, Mr. 
Strayer pointed out that the soybean 
crop last year totaled almost 600 
million bushels, and that there may 
be a carryover this year of 60 million 
bushels. On the other hand, he noted, 
the large part of the world popula- 
tion is hungry, and is particularly 
short of fats and proteins, the two 
chief products of the soybean. 

He said an increasing part of the 
soybean crop and its products is being 
shipped abroad, and that the world 
market is of growing importance to 
the industry. 

——_— 


Firm to Use New Grain 


Temperature System 


MAUMEE, OHIO—A new grain 


| temperature system will be installed 
| in the new 


10 million bushel grain 
storage addition of The Andersons, 
Maumee, it was announced by Donald 


| Anderson, partner in the firm. 


The system will be installed in 22 
Sapulpa steel tanks, 114 ft. in dia- 
meter by 44 ft. Contract for the job 
has been awarded to Rolfes Elec- 
tronics Corp., Boone, Iowa. 

The system will utilize 25 cables in 
each tank. There will be 4,990 ft. of 
lead wire and 22 ft. of “remote con- 
trol switching units.” 

The system is the Rolfes “Aro” au- 
tomatic scanning with “digital lights” 
which show the exact cable and 
thermocouple number being read. A 
feature of the system is the automatic 
typewriter which, in working through 
the “Aro,” types the temperatures of 
every thermocouple in the 550 cables 
The printing of the temperatures will 
be made on a continuous sheet for 
permanent records of the grain’s 
temperature. 

= 


M. P. Miller Co. Sold 


MOSCOW, IDAHO Holdings of 
the Mark P. Miller Co., a unit of 
Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland 
have been purchased by the Latah 
County Grain Growers Inc. Included 
were the warehouses, elevator and 
flour mill, as well as the storage 
facilities at Seabarry near Tekoa, 
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Mississippi Community Continues as 
Major Factor in Broiler Business 


By JESS BLAIR 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 

MORTON, MISS.—Despite the re- 
cent extended period of low prices, 
this town of 2,500 population is still 
said to be one of the two largest 
broiler growing centers in the nation, 
Approximately 6 million broilers are 
being fed in the immediate area, and 
most of the houses are filled to cap- 
acity. 

The main reason for this, industry 
spokesmen say, is that the broiler 
growers have reached a new peak in 
efficiency. Many birds are being 
pushed to selling weight of from 3.15 
to 3.85 lb. in eight to ten weeks of 
age, and they are putting on a pound 
of flesh for no more than 2% lb. of 
feed. 

“There’s more experience here 
than in some broiler areas,” said 
Bilty Armstrong, owner of a poultry 
supply company. “They have not been 
making a profit recently, but they 
haven't been losing much, either.” 

The nucleus of Morton's broiler in- 
dustry was started over 20 years ago 
by B. C. Rogers, who is presently 
feeding out over 3 million birds, and 
is considered one of the largest pro- 
ducers in the world. Other men en- 
tered the picture, and now there are 
four contractors who control all the 
birds grown near Morton. 

Besides Mr. Rogers, the three 
others are Cecil Payne, Fred A. 
Moore and the Morton Broiler Farms. 
Together they have another 3 mullion 
brouers on feed. 

“Prices have been at bottom,” said 
Fred Moore, “but we've been in this 
game a long time and have seen 
these low prices before. You can't 
quit, so we try to hold down expenses 
as much as possible and wait for the 
market to go up again.” 

Two Plans 

Broilers in this area are grown un- 
der two plans—one is the integrated 
contract with the area farmers, while 
the other is where the contractor 
owns a farm and grows many thous- 
ands on it by hiring all the labor 
done. Caretakers under this latter 
plan are usually furnished housing 
and are paid by the week. 

The largest number of birds are 
raised by farmers who work under 
the supervision of the companies. 
Each farmer furnishes the broiler 
houses and equipment, which he may 
have secured through credit at the 
beginning. The company furnishes 
baby chicks, feed, medication, super- 
vision and does all the hauling. 

When the birds are sold, the farm- 
er receives his pay in accordance 
with the number of pounds of meat 
as compared to amount of feed used. 
One contractor gives the producer 2¢ 
per pound of meat if it has been pro- 
duced for 2% pounds of feed. Above 
this changes the rate of 
which is an incentive for 


or below 
payment, 
the 
managing. 

Grower size has increased consider- 
ably. Now the average farmer is feed- 
ing 25,000 birds or more. As farm 
income deteriorated, many small land 
owners began concentrating on chick- 
ens and de-emphasized row crop 
farming. 

Mr. Armstrong says the average 
family income from tending broilers 
now averages around $3,000 or more 
per year. In addition, most farmers 
keep a small herd of cattle and hogs 
and grow some field crops. 

Several large trucking firms are 
kept busy hauling corn from Illinois 
and Indiana, though an increasing 
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amount is now being grown in Missis- 
sippi. The corn is shipped in as whole 
grain, then ground and mixed with 
concentrates in the mills which the 
four integrators own. All feed is han- 
died in bulk form. 

One to two men can keep a mill 
in operation while one other is used 
in hauling. Chicks and finished broil- 
ers are also hauled in large trucks. 

Mr. Armstrong says the four con- 
tractors use a possible 24,000 tons of 
feed a week, though it may be slight- 
ly more during the winter months. 

Chicks are started on a ratio of 
eight parts concentrates to 12 parts 
corn, but at about seven weeks are 
put on a six to 14 ratio. 

Some of the contractors own their 
own processing plants, while others 
sell to plant owners. But all four 
have their own hatcheries. At present 
there is a noticeable trend toward 





establishing breeder flocks, also on 
contract, so that hatching eggs will 
be available. 

“The greatest thing about our 
broiler industry,” said Mr. Arm- 
strong, “is the economic boost it 
brought to the area. Cotton farming 
was slowly disappearing and the 
town was dying. This has brought 
in outside money, furnished jobs for 
people and put Morton back on the 
map.” 





Des Arc Expanding 

DES ARC, ARK.—The Des Arc 
Grain Drying Co-operative Corp. is 
completing a $500,000 expansion of its 
facilities here. Officials said new dry- 
ers have been installed to increase 
the soybean storage capacity to 430,- 
000 bu. and the rice storage to 350,- 
000 bu. 


_— 
—_- 





NEW FEED BUSINESS 
ABILENE, KAN.—The Abilene Co- 
operative Assn. is a new business 
here with 190,000 bu. of grain storage, 
a feed-mixing plant and a warehouse. 





Experience With 
Auctions Brings 


Out Many Comments 


“The buyers will soon learn who is 
producing the best broilers, and the 
fellow who is turning out inferior 
birds will-be penalized in the bidding.” 

Speaking was Alvin Butler, Scotts- 
boro, Ga., director of the new Ala- 
bama Poultry Exchange which ex- 
pects to have its first auction by Aug. 
1 and is one of at least five such ex- 
change groups which have sprung up 
in the South in recent months, start- 
ing with the one at Gainesville, Ga. 

Mr. Butler continued: “Once he (the 
grower) gets a reputation for care- 
lessness, he will either improve his 
methods or be by-passed by the pro- 
cessors. We (the auction) expect to 
create better growing methods and 
more uniformity.” 

Experiences with poultry auctions 
have produced many comments such 
as those made by Mr. Butler. Time 





Hog feeding comparisons show... 


Arsanilic Acid produces 
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has shown that the auction has an 
important place in the poultry indus- 
try, especially where broilers are con- 
cerned. 

Auctions, it’s been said, provide a 
common meeting place for processors 
and growers, and they provide an in- 
centive for growing higher quality 
birds. 

Quality is controlled because grow- 
ers must notify the auction company 
before the sale how many they are 
offering and approximate average 
weight of the birds. Also, flocks are 
inspected before sale time. Buyers not 
known by auction officials are re- 
quired to post bond unless their credit 
rating is known. 

There are incentives for prompt 
handling after sale, too. The Ala- 
bama exchange, for instance, requires 
that the grower and buyer must de- 
cide who is to haul the birds after 
sale, what kind of scale is to be used 
and, in some cases, what bonus is to 
be paid for quick removal of birds 
after sale. An eighth of a cent per 
pound has been mentioned as a bonus 








payment to save the seller feeding 
the birds after they are sold. 

Milton Trawick, Hickory, N.C., re- 
cently reported that the North Caro- 
lina Poultry Exchange would guaran- 
tee processors quality birds, a choice 
of sizes and a more stable market. 
There would be tight penalties, he 
said, on low quality producers. Selec- 
tion of a site for the North Carolina 
auction has been postponed until pro- 
cessors have made their wishes 
known. 

North Georgia broiler producers are 
hoping that the Gainesville auction 
will help them out of the economic 
morass created by months of low 
prices. 

Al Gibson, executive secretary, 
Georgia Poultry Federation, com- 
mented recently that poultry people 
“are the most optimistic alive” and 
are pleased with what the poultry 
auction is doing for them. 

Only nine weeks after it was start- 
ed, the Gainesville auction was re- 
ported handling 20-25% of Georgia's 
wholesale broiler sales. 





Rathbun Sales 


Winners Honored 


WALTHAM, MASS.— Bob Kirgis 
and Jim Wade were honored recently 
at a banquet, attended by Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., representatives and per- 
sonnel of the seven R. L. Rathbun 
Feed & Grain Co. elevators, for win- 
ning Rathbun’s “Beans or Steak” 
chick starter sales contest. 

Mr. Kirgis is manager and Mr. 
Wade is millman of the Rathbun ele- 
vator at Carrothers, Ohio. Mr. Kirgis 
said he increased sales most by in- 
stalling a hopper scale that he made 
out of an old platform scale and parts 
of a grain combine, and by putting in 
a live display consisting of five laying 
hens in cages. 

One elevator came up from the rear 
into third place in the last three days 
by loading up a pickup truck with 
chick starter and “peddling” it door 
to door. 
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the most economical 
weight gains! 


‘*Arsanilic Acid produced the most economi- 
cal gains.'’ That’s how Purdue University swine 
specialists described the effectiveness of Arsanilic Acid 
following the second year of hog feeding comparisons 
with several antibiotics and another arsenical. 


For the second straight year, 
Acid proved to be the most efficient, best perform- 
ing growth stimulant in the 90-day practical feeding 


tests. 


In the 1958 feeding, pigs receiving Arsanilic Acid in 
their basic farm ration produced gains for about 9¢ 
per pound to market weight. This included the cost 
of adding Arsanilic Acid to the basic ration. These 


Arsanilic 


Hogs make better use of their feed . . 


Arsanilic Acid 


9¢ gains were the lowest-cost of all lots by far. They 
resulted from a combination of faster daily gains and 
better feed efficiency than any other lot. 


Effective in Supplements and Concentrates: 
Arsanilic Acid in your supplements, concentrates or 
complete feeds will give them the “punch” they need 
when it counts most. It can give such outstanding 


results because of its low-cost and proved effectiveness. 


. make thriftier 


gains all the way to market time. 


For more satisfied customers and better resales .. . 
make sure your supplements and concentrates are 
fortified with safe, effective Arsanilic Acid. 
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Letters to the Editor 








‘Fireside Egg Coffee’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| To the Editor: 


tecently I read a full page advert- 


| isement announcing a new product, 


“Fireside Egg Coffee.” I 
quote from the advertisement: 
“Your First Pound of the New 
Ready-to-Brew Egg Coffee! 
“Discover how whole, fresh eggs al- 


| ready added to the world’s finest cof- 
| fee coax 
| flavors! 


out the wonderful hidden 

“Egg works its magic best in Fire- 
side Coffee because it brings out the 
subtle flavors of the finest blend of 
coffees that can be put together re- 
gardless of price—aged coffees ac- 
cented by rare, mountain-grown vari- 
eties. The egg achieves clarity and 
mildness eliminates any chance 


| of bitterness. The result: You get full, 


complete coffee flavor coffee 
that’s smoother, more enjoyable . . . 
coffee with clear, brilliant character. 
coffee has 
complicated de- 
Fireside Fgg 


“Genuine egg always 
been considered a 
licacy, but now, with 
Coffee, it’s as easy and inexpensive 
to make as plain coffee. No need to 
whip, beat, mix or blend eggs with 
coffee or water... no involved re- 
cipes to confuse you. Fireside is ready 
to brew! You save fuss and muss.. . 
save the expense of adding an egg to 
every potful . . . save, too, because it 
takes less of the world’s finest blend 
of coffees to make the world’s best 
cup of coffee! Prove to yourself it's 
really true—fresh egg in coffee makes 
the perfect brew!” 

I thought you would like to know 
about this new product in which eggs 
used, and for this reason we 
should support this enterprise. 

The advertisement helped to lighten 
the stress we have experienced as a 
result of the catastrophic situation 
with the low eggs to egg 
farmers 

Fireside Egg Coffee is a new boon 
to our egg industry. I pledge not only 
to become a customer but to instruct 
all my field personnel to spread the 
news about Fireside Egg Coffee to 
their numerous contacts relative to 
our industry 

I am certain that Fireside Egg 
Coffee will be happily received by 
American housewives and their fam- 
ilies, and find a comfortable nook in 
the average cupboard. 

Samuel M. Golden, President 
The Amburgo Co., Inc. 


prices of 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Fireside Egg 
Coffee is a new product of Livings- 
Chicago, and is being 
distributed through retail outlets in 


| Chicago; New York City; Syracuse, 
| Utica, 


Watertown, Binghamton and 
Elmira, N.Y. Keyes, Madden @ 
Jones, advertising agency handling 
the account, reports that other mar- 
kets will be added as the retail sales 
position is consolidated 
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Need for Higher Egg 
Quality Stressed 
At NEPPCO Session 


TRENTON, N.J.—The egg indus- 
try’s failure to develop “ever higher 
standards of quality” and the “gross- 
ly exaggerated” threat of southern 
competition in eastern city markets 
were two of the salient points made 
by speakers addressing the business 
management conference of Northeast- 
ern poultry and egg marketing co- 
operatives held here recently under 
the sponsorship of the division of co- 
operatives, Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council. 

Cooperative representatives were 
told that if Northeastern egg pro- 
ducers “play their cards right,” they 
can step up egg consumption in the 


region and stave off the threat of los- 
ing their markets to the South and 
Midwest. 

Charles 


Ackerman, editor, Modern 





Grocer, said: “The industry's failure 
to develop ever higher standards of 
quality has been a primary force in 
lagging consumer egg use.” He 
warned that shortcomings in servic- 
ing stores with a high-quality, uni- 
form package, and in merchandising 
education and aids has hurt egg sales. 
Private store labels are on the way 
out in the egg field, he declared, and 
must be replaced by the industry’s 
own branded and advertised eggs. 

Dr. John C. Huttar, Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, told the conference 
group that the threat of southern 
competition in eastern city markets 
has been grossly exaggerated. He 
conceded, however, that eastern poul- 
trymen and their marketing coopera- 
tives must cut costs and boost quality 
if consumers are to continue to pay 
the traditional 2@6¢ premium for 
nearby eggs. 

Management problems of coopera- 
tives were discussed also during the 
two-day meeting. Speakers outlined 
ways and means of achieving better 





co-op employee relations. The promo- 
tion of poultry and eggs by the Poul- 
try & Egg National Board was des- 
cribed by Lloyd Geil, PENB’s general 
manager. 


-— 
——_ 


Firms Incorporate 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Two Ar- 
kansas poultry firms have filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation with C. G. Hall, 
secretary of state, here. They are 
Dodgen’s Turkey Hatchery, Inc., Oz- 
ark, and The DeQueen Poultry Co., 
Inc., DeQueen. 

Dodgen’s was authorized 5,000 
shares of no par value stock and list- 
ed $300 paid-in capital. Incorporators 
were Harold and Mary Thula Dodgen 
and Jeta Taylor, all of Ozark. Harold 
Dodgen was named as the firm’s 
agent. The corporation said it would 
operate a turkey and chicken hatch- 
ery business. 

The DeQueen firm was authorized 
400 shares of no par value stock and 
also listed $300 paid-in capital. In- 
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corporators were Dale Claus, Robert 
A. Grimes and Eldon Risser, Denver, 
Colo. Agent was listed as Cecil L. 
Gingerich, Hot Springs, Ark. The 
company said it would engage in a 
general poultry business. 





Hard Crushed Alfalfa 
Put on Plastic May 
Allow One-Day Haying 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Subjecting alfalfa 
hay to a hard crush and placing it 
on a black plastic strip for drying 
may open the way to haying in one 
day. This was reported by Dr. W. F. 
Buchele and T. T. Pederson, agricul- 
tural engineers at the Michigan State 
University agricultural experiment 
station, before the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers at Cornell 
recently. 

“By inserting a vapor barrier be- 
tween the soil and the drying hay,” 
the scientists said, “the effect of 
evaporation from wet soil was elim- 
inated and the time necessary to dry 
the hay to storable conditions was 
reduced. 

“When black polyethylene was used 
as a vapor barrier, it also absorbed 
radiation energy. The surface tem- 
perature was raised 40° F. This help- 
ed speed drying,” according to the 
engineers. 

“Results of the study indicate that 
hay mowed before 10 a.m., condition- 
ed with a hard crush and placed on 
black plastic sheets, will dry to a 
storable moisture content of 20% be- 
fore 4 p.m. and may be harvested 
the same day,” Dr. Buchele and Mr. 
Pederson concluded. 
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FEED MILL OPENED 
FERGUS FALLS, MINN. — Hall 
Feed Mills, Inc., was opened recently 
in Fergus Falls. The firm has a grind- 
ing and mixing service, a complete 
line of Purina chows and sanitation 
supplies. 
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Planning anew 
mill or elevator? 


KELLY oupLEY 


can help you. 


you when you recommend the Minnesota 
brand. You can mix it in your own for- 
mulas or sell it by the bag for feeding 
straight with gomaite 6 ccmiitenes, 
Minnesota il Meal pays off for 
your customers with io for the pound 
at the market. It pays off for you with 
repeat sales and a higher volume. 


Customers kee anew 8 hesk to you 
for hlenanete Latieel Meal. Be- 
cause it provides mucin te pele diges- 
tion, their animals eat better and 
gain faster than on other high pro- 
tein meals. They’re healthy, hand- 
some and hungry for more! 

Years of use and testing are with 
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| NOTE 


i Soybean Oil Mea! Alone 

i PURDUE SUPPLEMENT A: 

i With Soybean Oil Meal 

With Linseed Oii Meal 

With Cottonseed Oil Meal 

With Soybean Oil Meal and 5% Urea 
With Linseed Oil Meal and 5% Urea 





MARGIN OVER 
FEED & STEER 
COST PERSTE 


—$ 9.38 


SELLING PRICE 
PER HUNDRED- 
WEIGHT 


$20.50 


THIS RECENT PURDUE UNIVERSITY TEST 
SUPPLEMENT FED 


SOLVENT 
LATRACTEO 











$21.75 
$22.00 
$21.50 
$22.00 
$22.50 


+$ 6.44 
+$12.00 
—$ 0.12 
+$11.77 
+$23.36 
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The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
We would like to talk to you about plonning 
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We're int in 
































For Meal, Pellets Or Grits—Write, Wire Or Phone Us Your Requirements. 
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MINNESOTA LINSEED Olt CO 


LINSEED OIL CO —— 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota * Phone: SUnset 8-9011 
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Ships and stores without caking...any time of year 


During warm, humid weather, some feed in- 
gredients draw moisture. The result is setting 
up or caking during shipping or storage. 

But not Sohio Feed Urea. It is both micro- 
prilled and conditioned to stay free-flowing 
and non-caking . . . whether bagged or bulk. 
Sohio Feed Urea is always ready for mixing 
to save you valuable time, cut handling costs. 

The micro-prills are sized and shaped to 
blend properly with other ingredients — to 
mix and stay mixed in your feeds. 

No other feed-grade urea can match these 


handling qualities. That’s why it’s a cinch 
to formulate livestock feeds with Sohio Feed 
Urea the year round. And you save by re- 
placing high priced protein meals with a min- 
imum 262% protein equivalent (42% N). 

Important, too, the Sohio plant at Lima 
provides a year ’round dependable source of 
supply. Call the “Man from Sohio.” He'll 
explain Sohio service, whether rail or truck 
delivery, or plant pick-up at Lima. And he'll 
show you the additional savings of handling 
Sohio Feed Urea in bulk. 


7-59 


...Were serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FORT AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628 © LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LM-497) 
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- growing. Forty of the approximately 

60 commercial broiler growers in 
What Farmers Think of | 222n8 23 ene 
viewed in September, 1958. This was 
a cooperative study between rural 


Feed Dealers oem aes come 


Personality More Important Than 
“Broiler contracting suggests that Product—“Dealers have to be ‘good 
the local feed dealer has some new Sareunaitty fast as Wee ta peeheate 
public relations problems to meet." ay anaes einai tana pe" 
By Ron L. Pitzer, Everett M. Rogers, ~ ee of a Meigs County 


?.C. Clayton and W. R. Luckham broiler grower summarizes the feel- 


ing of many farmers. The competi- 
The Ohio State University tion between feed dealers is fierce 
Columbus, Ohio with the increasing trend toward 
fewer and larger farms. The loss of 
one customer in an area of large 
“The feed dealer is a legitimate think farmers feel toward feed deal- commercial farms can mean a great 
robber.” ers?” financial loss to the dealer. This 
This was the remark of one Meigs The question was asked as part of means that feed dealers today must 
County, Ohio, broiler grower in re- | an Ohio Agricultural Experiment consider not only the quality of their 
sponse to the question, “How do you | Station study on contract broiler feed, but also the service offered and 


Save Labor aud Save Feed 
ZU ALL-IN-ONE 
BULK STORAGE HOG FEEDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED BAFFLE CONTROLS 
FLOW OF FEED 

















Note low level of feed—no wastage on floor—one reason 
why producers are acclaiming LEMANCO’'S BULK FEEDER. 
Adjusting screws at each corner regulates opening and 
closing of baffle to desired setting to prevent overfilling 
troughs. Locknuts hold beffle in place. 


Pot. Pend 


Profit Through Better Feed Conversion 


The LEMANCO BULK HOG FEEDER is designed for the producer 

who demands more efficiency in his feeding operation. It is 8 feet 

long, 3'2 feet wide and 7 feet high, with a |6-hole feeder. With 

36-inch sides the capacity is 2'2 tons. With 48-inch sides, 3 tons. all ee eee tee 
The sturdy feeder base, which has a 60-degree slope for free flow with a LEMANCO ROOF DOOR, or the auger can be swung 
of any hog feed, is made of 14-gauge copper-bearing 2-ounce coat- ated “¥ sere ge = eutide Heder, wide 
ed galvanized culvert steel. The sides, roof and doors are 16-gauge joc, aan. — me a ® 
galvanized steel. 


The bin can be partitioned lengthwise, if desired, so that it can be 
used as a fence row feeder for different age hogs on either side. It 
can also be partitioned crosswise for corn and supplement free 
choice feeding and can be adapted for filling by air. 








WiTr TOP (Outside) WITHOUT TOP (Inside) 
WEIGHT WEIGHT 
MODEL w teammetag MODEL (Approx) 
OB 83518-48 (3 ton) | 965 Lbs. IB 83518-48 (3 ton) 855 Lbs. 
i) 


QB 83518-36 (214 ton) 900 Lbs. IL_IB 83518-36 (2% ton) 
For further information write or telephone 


- LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1010 GADSDEN, ALABAMA Tel. Liberty 7-5472 
































the personalities of the salesmen and 
servicemen. 

Another Meigs County broiler 
grower said, “There isn’t a nickel’s 
worth of difference between the feed 
of the major companies today. So, I 
go to the guy who treats me best.” 

The comment of a Meigs County 
feed dealer also emphasizes the im- 
portance of personality in the feed 
business today. “I have begun to 
chew tobacco since I’ve been selling 
feed. I don’t like the stuff, it’s a 
dirty habit, but I must be like the 
farmer in order to maintain my feed 
sales.” 

Another dealer described the im- 
portance of employing pleasant feed 
deliverymen in this manner, “It’s not 
just a feed delivery; it’s a social call.” 

Farmer Attitudes Toward Feed 
Dealers—The broiler growers includ- 
ed in this study had, in general, a 
slightly unfavorable attitude toward 
feed dealers. Those broiler growers 
who were on contract had a less fav- 
orable attitude toward the feed deal- 
ers than did the independent growers. 

This might be expected since the 
contract broiler grower feels that he 
is somewhat “dominated” by the feed 
dealer. The chief complaint, and one 
voiced by a considerable number of 
contract growers, was that the price 
of feed is too high on contract. It 
was found that the average Meigs 
County broiler grower on contract re- 
ported paying nearly $14 per ton 
more for feed than the independent 
grower. This price difference was 
given by many independent growers 
as a reason for not accepting the 
practice. The opening sentence in this 
article as well as such other com- 
ments as “The (feed) dealer is mak- 
ing a h--- of a profit,” illustrate some 
of the broiler growers’ feelings along 
this line. 

Although the Meigs County broiler 
growers were generally satisfied with 
their contractual arrangements, nev- 
ertheless the advent of broiler con- 
tracts suggests that the local feed 
dealer has some new public relations 
problems. 


Joins Schmitt & | Kern 


Texas Sales Force 


FT. WOR?H, TEXAS—Charles J. 
Barr, who has been active in the 
grain and feed in- 
gredient brokerage 
business in Ft. 
Worth and Lub- 
bock for several 
years, has joined 
the Schmitt & 
Kern, Inc., sales 
force here. 

Mr. Barr will be 
located in the com- 
pany’s Ft. Worth 
offices with Ben. 

C. J. Barr E. Schmitt and 
Luther Pharr, according to the 
Schmitt & Kern, Inc., announcement. 


Columbus Feed Club 
Has Golf Outing 


LONDON, OHIO — The Columbus 
Feed Club held a golf outing here re- 
cently. About fifty members and their 
guests attended the party, according 
to Cleon C. Welch, secretary of the 
club. 

After a chicken dinner, Mr. Welch 
presented a trophy for the lowest 
score to E. E. Killeen, Sark & Plum, 
Inc.; a trophy for runner-up to C. R. 
Nelson, Corn Products Sales Co.; a 
silver tray for the longest drive to 
John Bierstecker, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co.; and an Arrow golf assortment to 
Mike Karr, Karr & Co., for golf 
poker hand score. 

The next meeting will be the annual 
barbecue and fish fry to be held Sept. 
4 at Worthington, Ohio. 


Soft 
LONFOSCO 32"=r=: 
Clay 
Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Oo. 
High Springs, Fia. 
Distributed by: Warren-Dougias 
Chemical Co. 
1513-15-17 Bart St., Omaha, Neb. 
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have you explored the 
potential of Squibb’s new 


antifungal antibiotic? 


mycostatin 
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E. R. Squibb & Sons is proud to offer 


Mycostatin-20 for use in swine and turkey feeds. 


May we send you a brochure containing detailed 
information about this exclusive Squibb develop- 
ment? The brochure contains a Progress Report plus other 
valuable data about Mycostatin-20 — the first and only anti- 
fungal antibiotic available for feed use. We believe this 
brochure will be of unusual interest to nutritionists, inves- 











tigators, feed manufacturers and all men with a vital interest 
in livestock and poultry feeds and their effect on health 
and productivity. 


Why not write today for full information about this new 
antibiotic of challenging potential? 


The Squibb Research Laboratories 
ot New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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CHEMICALS SALES DEPARTMENT, E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, DIVISION OF OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION eo earnte, 


745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK "4 SQuIBB F 
SQUIBB-. WAME YOU CAN TRUST oot 


@ OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., '59 *Mycostatin@ is a Squibb Trademark ‘ cont? 
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The Future of Cattle Feeding 


“How can anyone help but be optimistic when 
he looks at the record of the past and then 


looks forward. ... 
cattle feeding lies 


The bright future of 
in scientific research." 


By W. D. Farr 
Farr Farms Co. 


To look ahead at probable future 
developments in cattle feeding, we 
must consider several phases of the 
entire cattle industry: 

(1) Our total cattle inventory; (2) 
public acceptance of our product; 
(3) improvement in the efficiency of 
cattle to convert feed to beef; (4) 
changes in human population and 
their changes in diet; (5) shift in 
the cattle population; (6) the change 
of cattle feeding from a sideline to 
a major business in many areas, and 
(7) the greatly accelerated research 
programs at almost every college on 
cattle nutrition. 

The cattle inventory on Jan. 1, 
1959, was 96,851,000, a new all-time 
high. Of this total, 64,025,000 are 
beef cattle. This is almost 2 million 
more beef cattle than we have ever 
had before. We are in the expansion 
phase of the cattle cycle; therefore, 
these numbers should rise moderately 
in the next few years. 


Near Future Expansion 

Most experts agree that beef cat- 
tle numbers will expand for several 
years. Large supplies of feed grains 
are in storage and eventually must 
be consumed. Many crops which have 
enjoyed high support prices will not 
be as profitable at a lesser price; 
therefore, this land will likely go to 
forage crops and eventual beef pro- 
duction. 

These changes, plus many others, 
have every indication that the sup- 
ply of beef animals for feeding will 
gradually be increased. This means 
that our raw material, feeder cat- 
tle, will be available in sufficient 


than they will buy either pork or 
poultry. 

This fact of beef preference is most 
encouraging for the future of the 
cattle industry. However, this same 
fact presents a challenge that cattle 
feeders must try to smooth out sup- 
plies at a high per capita level, so 
that the industry can realize the full 





potential of this consumer preference. 
This consumer preference has been 
developed by an ever increasing, 
steady supply of uniform quality fed 
beef. The percentage of cattle slaugh- 
ter, which are fed cattle, has in- 
creased steadily in the past years. 
This year well over 50% of the total 
cattle slaughter will be fed cattle. 
Probably in the next decade all 
slaughter cattle, with the exception 
of cows, will be fed cattle. These 
facts make it evident that the cattle 
feeder must assume more of the re- 
sponsibility of giving the consum- 
ers exactly what they want. 


Consumer Demands 


Consumers are insisting on smaller 
cuts of beef. The beef must be ten- 
der. It must have had considerable 
feed in order to have good flavor. The 
consumer wants all these qualities, 
but she doesn’t want any excess fat. 
Here is a real challenge to all seg- 
ments of the feeding industry. We 
must accept the responsibility of try- 
ing to produce this ideal animal for 








EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
was presented as an address at the 
Indiana Cattle Feeders Day at Pur- 
due University. The author is vice 
president of Farr Farms Co., Gree- 
ley, Colo., a large cattle feeding op- 
eration. Mr. Farr discusses several 
changes expected in the cattle indus- 
try, some probable shifts and expan- 
sions in production, and generally 
looks optimistically at the future of 
cattle feeding. 





the consumer. Whenever we put cat- 
tle in our feedlots we should have 
this ideal in mind. If the cattle in- 
dustry will accept the responsibility 
of giving Mrs. Housewife as near 
perfect beef as possible, then future 
beef consumption will be much high- 
er. This will require expansion of 
the entire cattle industry. 
Certainly we are making progress 
in breeding feeding efficiency into 





FROM ONE EXPERIMENT 


How an independently conducted 
supplied important comparative 


THE INADEQUACY OF CAROTENE AS A 
* SOURCE OF VITAMIN A 


THE STUDY Five lots of day-old Single 
Comb White Leghorn chicks were fed a basal diet 
containing appreciable amounts of pro-vitamin A 
in the form of yellow cornmeal (50% of diet) and 


alfalfa meal (2.5%). One lot received the basal 
diet only—four lots graded levels (600, 1200, 1800, 
2400 USP units per Ib.) of vitamin A derived alter- 
nately from Nopcay Type V and fish liver oil. 
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Level of Vitamin A Fed (iU per Ib.) 
from carotene from preformed A 


18502 0 


Total A 
ingested 





numbers to continue to supply an 
ever larger amount of fed beef. iat } soe har ve 
The April first cattle-on-feed re- 
port was recently issued. There are 
several significant facts in this re- 
port. We have 6% more cattle on 2A 
feed than a year ago, and the largest B 
number for the April first in rec- 3A 
ord. Last year the number on hand 
April 1 was the largest ever. This B 
continued growth of cattle feeding 4A 
each year is a very important con- B 
tribution to all beef consumers and 5A 
to all phases of agriculture. B 








5-wk. liver ( &% ingested A 
storage (1U ) Stored in Liver 
35703 


(= 0.9 
1850 0 3535 1.2 


1850 600 1213¢ 96 7.9 
1850 600 1167 54 4.6 
1850 1200 2381 229 9.6 
1850 1200 2515 92 3.7 
1850 1800 3670 585 15.9 
1850 1800 3634 131 3.6 
1850 2400 5064 915 18.1 
1850 2400 5326 237 4.4 


1A Basal diet only! 
B Basal diet only 
Nopcay Type V 
Fish liver oil 
Nopcay Type V 
Fish liver oil 
Nopcay Type V 
Fish liver oil 
Nopcay Type V 
Fish liver oil 























Per Capita Consumption 

Beef consumption per capita has 
greatly increased from 62.7 lb. per 
capita in 1951 to 87.3 Ib. in 1958. 
Apparently, the consumers will buy 
beef at a relatively high price up to 
about a 90 Ib. per capita consump- 
tion rate. However, these consumers 
want a relatively stable supply of 
beef from month to month, and they 
want the right kind of beef. The con- 
sumer preference of beef over other 
meats has been increasingly appar- 
ent since the war. They will buy 
more beef with less price discount 


Contained 50% yellow cornmeal and 2.5% alfalfa meal as Carotene sources. *Conservative estimate. ‘From carotene sources. ‘Based on 


preformed vitamin A only (does not include amount derived from corn and alfalfa meals.) 


DISCUSSION 1. Carotene. The inadequacy 
of carotene is strongly emphasized in this study. 
The basal diet was a balanced diet, not a vitamin- 
A-deficient diet. It contained 50% yellow corn- 
meal and 2.5% alfalfa meal. This is close to the 
maximum possible carotene that can be included 
in a balanced diet. In spite of this relatively large 
amount of pro-vitamin A, however, the ration failed 


to produce any increase in vitamin A activity in 
the liver. In fact, though the weight of the chicks at 
the end of 5 weeks had increased to about 10 times 
that at birth, the livers did not even contain the vita- 
min A they had to begin with (60-80 IU is normal). 

It is evident that chicks convert carotene to vita- 
min A very inefficiently. Under stress conditions 
such a diet provides no safety factor whatsoever. 


Further studies are to be made available on this phase of nutrition. But as an interim 
report, this study makes an important point: 
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CONCLUSION NO. 1 Carotene is poorly utilized and is of very limited value as a vitamin 


A source for chicks 
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cattle. This is a long, slow process 
with many problems; however, there 
are many favorable signs. 


Artificial Insemination 


The large artificial insemination 
program sponsored by a major pack- 
er may have extremely far-reaching 
results. The artificial breeding pro- 
gram has been highly successful in 
the dairy industry. The number of 
milk cows has declined steadily but 
milk production has increased signifi- 
cantly. 

One of the principal contributing 
factors to the much higher milking 
efficiency is artificial breeding. The 
possibilities in beef cattle are even 
greater. The problems, of course, are 
more difficult, but they are not im- 
possible. As these problems are 
solved, perhaps artificial insemina- 
tion will contribute the greatest 
single boost in feed efficiency. 

Perhaps this is a statement that 
will be challenged by many people. 
The reason I am so enthusiastic about 
the program is because of the time 





element. The artificial insemination 
methods, if practical, could save the 
beef cattle industry 20 or 30 years 
in really improving the gainability 
and over-all beef production effi- 
ciency. 

The trend of recent greatest ex- 
pansion in beef cattle numbers is 
here in the north central states and 
in the southern states. This expan- 
sion of beef cattle will continue rap- 
idly in both areas. Herds are smaller 
in these states than they are in 
the West. The pastures are small- 
er, better watered, and the carrying 
capacity per acre is much greater. 

These physical advantages in your 
areas should make the artificial 
breeding program particularly attrac- 
tive. If the program proves to be as 
successful as hoped, your areas could 
be leading the nation in beef pro- 
duction. 


Improvement Methods 


There are many breeders interest- 
ed in the weight-for-age theory of 
beef production. Many others are fol- 


lowing the progeny testing method 
of only selecting animals that are 
superior in growth ability. Many 
breeders are trying crossbreds ol 
many kinds. All of these programs 
and others not mentioned are 
contributing to the goal of more ef- 
ficient beef production. We have bred 
cattle too long for appearance. We 
have been overlooking the basic ob- 
jective of converting feed to beef 
with emphasis on the kind of beef 
that the consumer wants. 

Many of the western colleges are 
doing a lot of research on traits that 
are hereditary. For example, tender- 
ness of the muscles which produce 
the steaks is governed a good deal 
by inheriting these qualities. Many 
universities are doing major research 
on meat. Actually, this field of meats 
research will definitely add to the 
progress of beef improvement. 

We are well started in a revolu- 
tion of agriculture. Every agricultur- 
al industry must become as efficient 

| as possible in order to compete with 
| other foods and products. Our farm 





... A DOUBLE RESULT 


study by a Midwest feed manufacturer* 
data on vitamin A utilization... 


*Name on request 


THE OUTSTANDING EFFECTIVENESS OF 
» NOPCAY® TYPE V AS A SOURCE OF VITAMIN A 


THE STUDY Five lots of day-old Single 
Comb White Leghorn chicks were fed a basal diet 
containing appreciable amounts of pro-vitamin A 
in the form of yellow cornmeal (50% of diet) and 


alfalfa meal (2.5%). One lot received the basal 
diet only—four lots graded levels (600, 1200, 1800, 
2400 USP units per lb.) of vitamin A derived alter- 
nately from Nopcay Type V and fish liver oil. 
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1A Basal diet only! 
B Basal diet only 

2A Nopcay Type V 
B Fish liver oil 

3A Nopcay Type V 
B Fish liver oil 

4A Nopcay Type V 
B Fish liver oil 

5A Nopcay Type V 
B Fish liver oil 
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‘Contained 50% yellow cornmeal and 2.5% alfalfa meal as carotene sources. 


preformed vitamin A only (does not include amount derwed from corn and alfalfa meals.) 


DISCUSSION | 2. 


CONCLUSION NO. 2 


Preformed Vitamin A 
(Nopcay Type V vs. Fish Liver Oil). This study 
provides excellent substantiating evidence of the 
superior biological effectiveness of Nopcay Type V 
over fish liver oil (both are sources of preformed 
vitamin A). Although each of these products was 
added to a basal diet containing appreciable levels 
of carotene, the data above are reported on the basis 
of preformed vitamin A intake only. This is done 
to present a clearer indication of the relative per- 





"Conservative estimate. 


‘From carotene sources. ‘Based on 


formance of Nopcay Type V and fish liver oil. 
It is obvious that the very low level of liver storage 
due to carotene intake would have almost no effect 
on the overall picture. 

An interesting comparison can be made of the 
results of Nopcay Type V fed at half the quantity 
of fish liver oil. Nopcay Type V fed at the 600- 
unit level compares favorably with fish liver oil 
at 1200. Nopcay Type V at 1200 matches fish 
liver oil at 2400. 


Micratized® Nopeay Type V is an unusually effective source of 


vitamin A for chicks, ranking far above carotene and fish liver oil in this respect 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


PLANTS: Harrison, N.J. « Peoria, lil. « Richmond, Calif 
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lands will have to be operated on the 
theory of the best possible land use 


| for that particular area. 


The competition of other foods, 
particularly pork and poultry, is go- 


| ing to force very rapid improvement 


in efficient beef production. Cattle 


| feeders who are on their toes will 
| have an opportunity to cash in on 


these developments in the next few 
years. 
Gaining Uniformity 

Let your imagination run ahead 
20 years from now. At that time, 
I believe a cattle feeder will be able 
to buy animals that are much su- 
perior against today’s best feeders. 
For example: today, if you buy 100 
calves from a rancher, you will prob- 
ably get calves sired by four or five 
bulls. When you buy 100 calves 20 
years from now, you will likely buy 
them from a herd which has used 
artificial insemination for say 10 
years. 

The cows will all be at least three 
quarters full sisters. The same bull 
would have sired all of the cows. 
This one bull would have all the good 
qualities that science could breed into 
him. Every calf would produce ten- 
der beef. Every calf would have the 
maximum amount of high-priced cuts. 
Every calf would have the character- 
istics that produce high-yielding car- 
casses. Every calf would produce 
twice the daily gain we now get. Can 
you imagine the uniformity in ap- 
pearance and feedlot performance 
these calves would have? Doesn't it 
make you anxious for the day when 
you will be able to buy that kind 
of feeders? 

Following this illustration one step 
further, imagine the reaction of the 
supermarkets to this superior beef 
carcass. The uniformity of cuts, eat- 
ing quality and appearance would 
certainly give beef top billing in 
their stores. The consumers would 
recognize the superior product, and 
surely beef consumption would in- 
crease. If these assumptions are true 
then cattle production and cattle 
feeding are going to become a much 
important part of American 
agriculture. 

An Expanding Market 

The population of the U.S. is grow- 
ing at the rate of approximately 3 
million people per year, or slightly 
over 8,000 per day. This increase in 
population is not staying put in the 
areas where they were raised. A large 
percent of this new population is 
moving either west or south. A few 
large city industrial areas, such as 
Chicago, are growing, but the big 
shift in population is and probably 
will continue to be west or south, 
where there is better weather with 
more sunshine, which gives people 
better living conditions. California 
and Arizona are getting about one 
fourth of this population increase. 
About 2,000 new people arrive daily 
in these two states. 


more 


Greater Beef Needs 

This increase in population and the 
shift into new areas have changed the 
complexion of cattle feeding very no- 
ticeably in the last 10 years. The 3 
million new customers make a new 
market for approximately 400,000 
steers, weighing 1,000 lb. each, every 
year. This yearly increase soon gets 
into large numbers. Ten years from 
now we will need to feed an addi 
tional 4 million cattle. This is based 
on today’s consumption rate. As our 
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country develops and income in- 
creases people will demand a higher 
quality diet. This means more and 
more animal products. Many people 
fail to realize what a higher quality 
diet will do for beef production. I 
would go way out on a limb and 
make a prediction that on Jan. 1, 
1969, we will have 12 million cattle 
on feed rather than the six million 
we had in the feedlots this year. 


Growth in West 

The growth of cattle feeding in the 
West has been phenomenal in the 
past 10 years. This year, about one 
third of the fed beef will be produced 
in the western states. The new April 
first cattle-on-feed report shows feed- 
ing up 23% in five western states, 
compared to 6% for 21 states report- 
ing, and the main Corn Belt was 
even with last year. 

The increase in western feeding 
can be traced to several reasons. 
First, the increase in western popula- 
tion; second, a greater than average 
per capita consumption of beef; third, 








the tremendous increase in feed grain 
production in these states, and, 
fourth, the growth of the very effi- 
cient large feedlots, which handle 
thousands of cattle yearly on a con- 
tinuous flow program. 


Southern Beef Production 


The same phenomena of growth are 
now getting underway in the South. 
They produce a surplus of feeder cat- 
tle. They can and will produce a 
great deal more grain. They have a 
large population whose income has 
improved tremendously as consumers. 
These southern states cover a large 
area twice as big as the Corn Belt. 
Their weather is mild, consequently 
they can get into all phases of the 
cattle business cheaper than most 
areas. 

Cattle in the southern states is a 
“forced choice” as they are rapidly 
adjusting from a cotton economy to 
a livestock economy. I would again 
make a prediction that the cattle 
areas to watch in the future, both 
as producers and cattle feeders, are 





the southern states. They will be real 
competition for everyone. 

The west has led the way in opera- 
tion of large cattle feedlots. The con- 
tinued growth of cattle feeding in 
the West is largely confined to new 
lots which are constantly being built. 
For many years there has been a 
question whether these lots could 
compete with the farm feeders. Time 
has proven that large feedlots feed- 
ing cattle on a constant turnover, 
where beef is produced every month 
of the year, are very successful. 


Growth of Feedlots 


This mechanical age, plus the mod- 
ern feed additives, have given large 
feedlots a permanent place in the 
cattle feeding industry. The effici- 
encies obtained with large numbers, 
reduced labor, mechanical feeding and 
better balanced feeds will spread to 
the Corn Belt. The farm feeder will 
not. be eliminated, but he will surely 
have competition. 

Actually it is the phenomena of the 
transition of cattle feeding as a farm 





Series 400 Blowers are manufac- 
tured of close-grain cast iron, rein- 
forced to prevent distortion under 
severe conditions. 





Series 400V, same as above, mount- 
ed vertically. Extended bases pro- 
vided at additional cost, for mount- 
ing motor and drive 





NEW ''400” SERIES SUTORBILT ROTARY POSITIVE BLOWERS 


with oil-free operation and 
easy-to-adjust timing hub for peak efficiencies 


@) SvrorsitT 


Designed for heavy-duty, continuous delivery 
of precisely metered air or gas, the new “400” 
Series Sutorbilt blowers are available in 30 
sizes—from 1% to 40 cubic foot displacement. 
Because Sutorbilt blowers require no lubrica- 
tion, compressed air or gas is oil-free—an im- 
portant feature to food, chemical and other 
industries. 

Easy-to-adjust timing hub lets you re-time the 
new “400” series right on location. Without 
removing the unit from the line, you simply 
slacken hub bolts and remove locking pins 
from impeller gears to adjust internal clear- 
ance. This is accomplished in a few minutes 


Representatives in principal cities. 


CORPORATION, 2966 EAST VICTORIA ST. 


with the Sutorbilt timing hub. No disas- 
sembling for adjustment! 


Other features of Sutorbilt “400” Series 
blowers include wideface herringbone timing 
gears that minimize wear and maintain close 
impeller tolerances. Impeller shafts turn on 
four oversize, heavy-duty roller bearings that 
keep shafts in perfect alignment and lower 
mechanical friction. 


For long, maintenance-free service plus peak, 
positive pressure through the years, specify 
Sutorbilt blowers. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure S-65C giving complete specifications. 


Consult your Classified Telephone Directory. 


* COMPTON, CALIF. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FULLER COMPANY @ CATASAUQUA, PA 





sideline to a major agricultural busi- 
ness. There are hundreds of success- 
ful feedlots in the West. If the busi- 
hess was not economically sound 
these feediots would not have been 
built in many states. These are the 
kind of feedlots that are being built 
in the South. I firmly believe that in 
the next few years you will see the 
same trend to large feedlots develop 
in the Midwest. 


College Research Efforts 

I want to give credit to the wonder- 
ful college research work on cattle 
feeding problems. Remember the dif- 
ference in the 1908 gain and feed cost 
compared to 1958. Today you have 
seen and heard of the new work 
which your college has been doing in 
the last year. Again, there was more 
progress. All of the agricultural col- 
leges are making a tremendous push 
on cattle nutrition. Poultry and hogs 
are more efficient in their conversion 
of feed to meat than cattle are. The 
reason lies largely in the fact that 
the colleges worked out their prob- 
lems first because they were easier 
and cheaper. However, now the em- 
phasis is on beef. With the ability 
and energy of the college research 
men, dedicated to better beef produc- 
tion, the cattle feeding industry will 
move ahead rapidly in the future. 

It is obvious that I am optimistic 
about the “Future Developments in 
Cattle Feeding.” How can anyone 
help but be optimistic when he looks 
at the record of the past, and then 
looks forward? The wonderful re- 
search work conducted by many uni- 
versities has been accelerated in all 
fields. The research men, who have 
furnished the “know-how,” are dig- 
ging deeper into the secrets of nature 
and science. The bright future of cat- 
tle feeding lies entirely in the hands 
of scientific research. I would again 
venture a prediction that in another 
twenty years we will have added an- 
other strange vocabulary to our feed- 
ing language. 

Surely, this great industry of ours 
will continue to progress and prosper, 
and contribute to the health and well 
being of mankind. 

rrr ——a 
NEW FEED BUSINESS 


WAUKON, IOWA—Alan Brown 
has announced that he plans to open 
a feed and agricultural business in the 
Nagel elevatcr building. The new 
business, to be operated under the 
name of Brown's Ag Service, will be 
an authorized dealer for Bolson live- 
stock feeds, farrowing stalls, chicks 
and other Bolson equipment. 
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VITADINE and SWINEX. 
0 VITADINE for 
Turkey Feeds 
SWINEX for Pig 
WRITE TODAY for new data 
sheets and free formulation service. 
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Gain a head start 
on your own 


Feed enzyme evaluation 


—_ 
ee 
— 
— 
TAKAMINE* can put over 60 years of . 
enzyme experience to work for you NOW 


Current enzyme research is building keen interest in enzymes for livestock and poultry feeds. Ten 
million broilers already have documented TAKAMINE enzyme results with western barley. Recent cattle tests show 
that feed enzymes increased gains 12%, lowered feed required per pound of gain by 7% when included in dry corn 


fattening rations. 


TAKAMINE enzymes have been used experimentally in animal and poultry feeds since 1924, With 
more than 60 years of enzyme experience, TAKAMINE rates as a leading supplier of these natural catalysts to the 
feed, food, pharmaceutical and industrial fields, where rigorous quality control, uniformity of product, stability and 
reproducibility of results are required. 


You'll also benefit from the continuing intensive and extensive TAKAMINE research program by 


authoritative and experienced specialists in this complex industry. 


These are some of the reasons why TAKAMINE feed enzyme materials can be helpful in your enzyme 
evaluation. They’re available now for your current research. Also our Technical Service Department stands ready to 
offer assistance in this highly specialized work. Call, wire or write us for details. 


Miles Chemical Company 








Cpronounce it Tack-a-ME-nee) 
Clifton, New Jersey 


phone PRescott 9-4776 or TWX PAS-78 


the nation’s oldest basic producer of microbiological enzymes 
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VIGORENA MEETING—The Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp. conducted a 
tour of its new test farm recently as part of a one-day Vigorena dealer school. 
The group paused in front of the pole-type swine farrowing and finishing 
building now under construction for this photo. 

Dealers (all from Minnesota) and others participating in the tour are, front row (left 
to right): Ron Johnson, Vigorena nutritionist; Roger Mickelson, Walnut Grove; Harol 
Smith, Vigorena salesman; Floyd Drehmlow and Bob Jaas, Mountain Lake; Trig Helleloid, 
manager, Springfield Milling Corp.; Gerald Hier, Jackson; Cecil Femling, Vigorena 
manager, and John Hayhoe, Jacobson Machine Works. In the back row (left to right) are: 
Art Amann, Vigorena salesman; George Moe, test farm supervisor; Orren Flueck, Buffalo 
Lake; Charlies Larson, Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co.; Harold Giesler, Vigorena resale, 
Walnut Grove; Mike Frantz, Vigorena salesman; Dick Robinson, Wanda; Warren Julius, 
Hector; Casey Masterson, Walnut Grove; Gene Gunther, Butler Man Co.; 
Dillon, vice president and general manager, Springfield Milling Corp.; Harry Harken, Vesta; 
Emmet J. Hoffman, Feedstaffs; Ralph Anderson, Vigorena sal ; Peter Prinz, Chan- 
dier: Donald Mariner, Wilmont; Kenneth Hoime, Kenneth; 
advertising manager; Charles Johnson, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc.; 

Scott Manufacturing Co. 


| building now under construction. A 
Dealers Tour Feed | beef cattle building is scheduled for 


Firm’s New Test Farm | construction next year. 


At Springfield Minn Mr. Johnson reviewed feed nutri- 
, . 


tion developments at the dealer 
SPRINGFIELD, MINN.—A group | Meeting. — ; 
of Vigorena dealers made the first A feed mill equipment panel com- 
official tour of the newly-acquired | posed of John Hayhoe, Jacobson Ma- 
test farm of the Springfield Milling | chine Works; Gene Gunther, Butler 
Corp. as part of a one-day school | Manufacturing Co.; G. A. Carlson, 
conducted at Springfield recently. | Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., and 
Known as the George Moe farm, Charles Johnson, Sprout, Waldron & 
two miles east of Springfield, the | Co. Inc. discussed grinding, mix- 
center will be used to test feeds un- | ing and handling problems. Emmet 
der practical conditions. J. Hoffman, Feedstuffs, spoke on 
Work with poultry will begin soon, | feed merchandising practices. 
and pigs will be brought on the In charge of the day-long program 
farm about Aug. 1, according to Ron | were Trig Helleloid, Springfield Mill- 
Johnson, company nutritionist. Deal- | ing manager, and Cecil Femling, 
ers looked over a pole-type swine | sales manager. 








Packing Firm Enters 
‘Contract Pasturing’ 


Project with Farmer 


EL PASO, TEXAS —The Peyton 
Packing Co. has started an experi- 
mental “contract pasturing” project, 
but this will not replace entirely the 
firm’s usual feedlot finishing proce- 
dure. 

Peyton, the largest meat packer 
in the El Paso area, has signed the 
initial contract with J. L. Carr, Clint, 
Texas. The firm has moved 160 head 
of yearling crossbreed cattle to a 
30-acre pasture which Mr. Carr plant- 
ed to sweet Sudan grass. The ani- 
mals will graze about 120 days, or 
until the pasture is exhausted. 


Jack Chauvenet, vice president of 
Peyton, says the firm will pay 15¢ 
Ib. gained. Feedlot costs for a com- 
parable gain would be 25¢ Ib., he 
estimates. 

However, cattle fed on green feed 
tend to produce “soft” meat, and Mr. 
Peyton intends to take the cattle to 
the regular feedlot for another 120 
days to give the meat the right fin- 
ish. Mr. Chauvenet says the rate of 
gain on the green diet should be 
about a pound and a half a day; on 
dry feed it will be around two and 
a half pounds a day. 

Mr. Carr planted the pasture in 
April, and originally intended to raise 
sheep. The Peyton contract offered 
possible profits, however, without 
added investments. 

Like other farmers across the na- 
tion who are pondering contract 
plans, Mr. Carr likes to see the risk 
element minimized, and he feels the 
program will benefit his soil. He plans 
to plant barley this fall to main- 
tain a year-round pasture. 

Mr. Carr and the Peyton firm 
say they will expand the program 
if the experiment proves profitable 
to both. 





Cyanamid Salesman 


Transferred to Georgia 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—American Cy- 
anamid Co. has announced the trans- 
fer of Carl P. Barnhill, agricultural 
division sales re- . 
presentative, from 
the broiler area of 
South Carolina to | 
northern Georgia. 

Mr. Barnhill has | 
been with Cyana- 
mid for two years. 
He is a graduate 
of Arkansas State 
College, where he 
received a bache- 
lor’s degree in ag- 
riculture. He and 
Mrs. Barnhill are presently living in 
Atlanta. 


To Dices : Soybean 


Outlook at Meeting 


HUDSON, IOWA —A session on 
the market outlook for 1959 crop 
soybeans will wind up the 39th an- 
nual convention of the American 
Soybean Assn. to be held Aug. 11-12 
at the Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The program committee reports a 
leading farm economist will size up 
the price outlook for the 1959 crop, 
and a panel consisting of economists 
and leading producers will discuss 
the market outlook for the coming 
year. 

Dr. T. A. Hieronymus, associate 
professor of agricultural marketing, 
will speak on “What We Will Get for 
1959 Crop Soybeans.” “His stand fa- 
voring lower government price sup- 
ports on soybeans aroused consider- 
able controversy in the industry in 
recent months,” says the program 
committee. 

The convention will immediately 
follow the annual meeting of the 
National Soybean Processors Assn. 
at the same hotel Aug. 10. 


C. P. Barnhill 








For first-quality 


DU PON 


Backed by 20 years’ experience in ruminant feedstuffs 


Agricultural Services, Inc. 
402 Flour Exchange Bidg. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Arch Sales Co. 
1406 E. 47th Ave. 
P.O. Box 9001 
Stockyards 
Denver 16, Colo. 


Bartels and Shores Chemical Co. 


2215 Forest Ave. 
Des Moines 11, lowa 


Davis Enterprises, Inc. 


919 S. Perry St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


R. D. Erwin Co. 


738 Third National Bank Bidg. 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 


1400 St. Louis Avenue 


Kansas City 7, Mo. 
700 East 17th St. 
Wichita, Kansas 


301 South First St. 
Effingham, Ill. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Good-Life Chemical, Inc. 


Grandone, Inc. 
Needham 92, Mass. 


Harris-Crane, Inc. 

221 S. Church St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 

P. R. Markley of New Jersey, Inc. 
7300 Crescent Blvd. 
Pennsauken, N. J. 

Joe N. Pless Company 
Suite 728, M & M Bldg. 
Memphis 2, Tenn. 





OFFICERS—New officers of the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Assn. are 
(left to right): A. J. Vaughan, Jr., Buckeye Cotton Oil Mill, Corinth, president; 
M. D. Kolb, Southern Cotton Oil Division, Greenville, vice president; and 
Gordon Marks, Jackson, secretary-treasurer. 


Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association 


Elects New Officers 


BILOXI, MISS. — The Mississippi 
Cottonseed Crushers Assn. has elec- 
ted A. J. Vaughan, Jr., Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Mill, Corinth, president. He 
succeeds S. B. Shaiffer, Leland, Miss. 

M. D. Kolb, Southern Cotton Oil 
division, Greenville, was elected vice 
president, and Gordon Marks, Jack- 
son, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Keynote speaker of the golden 
jubilee convention at the Buena Vista 
Hotel in Biloxi, was C. W. Hand, 
Pelham, Ga., president of the Nation- 
al Cottonseed Products Assn. and 
president of Pelham Oil & Fertilizer 
Co. 

Mr. Hand reported a significant 
improvement in the entire cotton in- 
dustry during the past year. “Morale 
in the industry was at an all-time 





low last year,” he observed, “when 
cotton growers were facing the 
smallest cotton acreage in nearly a 
century. Today this picture has 
changed because of changes in the 
federal price support law.” 

Mississippi has an allotment of 
1,648,594 acres this year, an increase 
of 24% over the acreage that would 
have been allotted if the law had been 
changed, and 40% greater than the 
acreage harvested last year. 

The value of a well organized traf- 
fic department in transporting mer- 
chandise was also outlined to mem- 
bers of the association. E. Gordon 
Deane, general traffic manager of 
the Railway Supply & Manufacturing 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., told the cotton 
seed men that a good traffic depart- 
ment can spell the difference between 
profit and loss in today’s complex 
industrial picture. 

Mr. Deane recommended fully or- 
ganized traffic departments for any 


| company paying at least $75,000 for 


transporting goods each year. 
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Highly Efficient...More Economical Grain Handling 


Standard 


ELEVATOR and CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


-peeaRRENER 


PRA 


638 Feet of Standard Bazookas Move the Grain 


in this 1,400,000 Bushel Storage Facility 


Pictured above is a typical example of 
how Wyatt uses standard Bazooka grain 
augers to provide efficient, more eco- 
momical grain elevator and conveyor 
systems. 

Four, 6, 8 and 10 inch augers are 
used vertically, horizontally or at any 
angle to handle grain, bulk feed or other 
non-bridging materials indoors or out. 


In addition to efficiency and economy 
these Wyatt systems require minimum 
space, are low in upkeep and are self 
cleaning. Wyatt engineering services are 
available for plant layout and design. 
Write for details. 


Other ways 
Wyatt systems 
are used to 
handle feed, 
grain or other 
similar 
materials. 





feed-grade urea—use 


TWO-SIXTY-TWO 


FEED COMPOUND 


—available everywhere from your dependable Agent 


Stegall Milling Co. 
Marshville, N.C. 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 
805 Dun Bidg., 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1663 
Boise, Idaho 
10216 Denton Rd. 
Dallas 9, Texas 
620 E. Slauson Ave. 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
3950 N.W. Yeon Avenue 
Portiand 10, Ore. 


650 West 8th South 
Salt Lake City 4, Utah 


1001 Brannan St. 
P.O. Box 3442 
San Francisco 19, Calif. 


4000 First Ave., S. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


North 809 Washington St. 


Spokane 1, Wash. 


John F. Young & Co. 


3270 Southside Ave. 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.), 
POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. 


1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
. 
7250 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 46, lil. 
* 
2930 E. 44 St., Los Angeles 58, Calif, 
. 


Du Pont of Canada Limited, 
P.O. Box 660 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


REG. Vv. 5, PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING 
.»» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








F urther Drenthe. in 
lowa Co-op’s Egg 


Program Reported 


EAGLE GROVE, IOWA — Recent 
low egg prices haven't kept the qual- 
ity egg program of the Boone Val- 
ley Cooperative Assn. from steadily 
moving ahead, officials report. 

The Des Moines (Iowa) Sunday 
Register reported recently that the 
co-op, started last September, has 
178 producers within an 80-mile ra- 
dius and is shipping 1,700-1,800 cases 
of quality eggs a week to the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. for its 
eastern grocery stores. 

Joe Mittler, manager, was quoted 
as saying, “We have stuck strictly 
to our 4¢ doz. under New York price 
to the producer because these eggs 
are going to stay on the market and 
our program is going to be self- 
sustaining.” 


gram have been able to produce 
eggs for 11@14¢ feed cost per dozen. 
This, however, he noted, does not 
take into consideration other costs 
involved. Co-op producers, it was not- 
ed, have been paid an average of 
$1.32 per hen for taking care of the 
flocks. 

Receiving 4¢ doz. under the mixed 
fancy New York market means a 
premium of 3@5¢ doz. more than 
the local price. 

Producers in the “more or less” 
integrated program must meet such 
requirements as keeping birds con- 
fined, following uniform management 
specifications and following a con- 
trolled co-op feeding program, with 
complete feeds obtained from the 
Boone Valley Co-op. 

The feed formula, which must be 
mixed at a co-op elevator or mill, 
is composed of 1,200 Ib. ground corn, 
300 Ib. pulverized oats and 500 Ib. 
“laying concentrate 32.” 


ported. The co-op sells the egg dry- 
cleaning machines, which cost about 


$355, and egg coolers, which cost - 


about $299, to the producers at 
wholesale. Payments are deducted 
from egg checks. 

The co-op’s building for process- 
ing and handling eggs is 66 by 202 
ft. It has a 20 by 40 ft. receiving 
cooler and a 40 by 66 ft. holding 
cooler. The rest of the space is oc- 
cupied by the business office, an 
office for a full-time U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspector and a 
modern processing room for candling, 
grading and packing eggs. 

Farm flock replacement is stag- 
gered so that there is an even flow 
of large size eggs to the processing 
plant. There is no off-season, peak 
season or a rash of pullet eggs, it 
was noted. 


iin 


Molasses to Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO—This season In- 





Mr. Mit 


ed, said some producers in the pro- 


tler, the Register report- 





Eggs must be dry-cleaned and kept 
under refrigeration, the Register re- 





dustrial Molasses Corp. will bring 





Here’s what we are telling your customers about 


Dr. Wallis answers your —— about.. 


q: 
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¢ Is there a new recommendation for the amount of vitamin D 
to be fed for preventing milk fever? 


$ Yes, on the basis of recent work, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
new recommends 20,000,000 units of vitamin D, per day for five to seven 
days before freshening. This is two-thirds of the previous recommendation. 
Now milk fever prevention costs even less than before. 


Can I depend upon good sun-cured hay to supply enough 
vitamin D for my livestock? 


Definitely not. Contrary to what is often assumed, the amount of sunshine 
received in curing does not provide a reliable basis for judging vitamin D 
content. Some sun-cured hay is even lower in vitamin D than artificially 
dried hay. 


$ I have a herd of good producing dairy cows. How much vitamin 
D do they aeed? 


Experimental evidence on vitamin D requirements is limited to work for 
less than a yeor on five or six cows in moderate te low milk production. 
Obviously, this is not enough to give reliable information for high-level 
performance on a long time basis. Based on euvnutating evidence on 
vitamin D needs, more feed f * ore j of 
complete doiry rations te 6,000 - ~ 8,000 units of vitomin D per pound. Asan 
example, when fed at the rate of 10 pounds per duy, a cow would get 
60,000 - 80,000 units of vitamin D daily. 





My brood sows are getting a lot of sun-cured alfalfa hay. Will 


* that take care of their vitamin D needs? 


$ Not necessarily. One-third of twelve sun-cured alfalfa hay samples included 
in @ recent report would have contributed less than 60 units per pound of 
complete brood sow ration when used at a level of 25% and the lowest 
one only 20 units. The highest one of the twelve samples would have 
contributed far less than the 500 units per pound recommended by many 
nutrition authorities. (Send for free reprint “The Vitamin D Content of 
Rovghages’’). 


Will it do any good to put vitamin D into beef cattle rations? 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 


Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 
vitamin D.—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 

Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 


NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 


Research provides new ideas on: 


@ The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 

e The prevention of milk fever. 

@ The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 

@ The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 

e The availability of calcium reserves in 
older cattle. 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


an estimated 40,000 tons of molasses 
into this Lake Erie port. 

Arthur W. Huguley, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, reported that this cargo will 
be shipped from Cuba via a 463 ft. 
tanker, Amphitrie, chartered for five 
years. 


_ 
_— 





California Studying 


Disposal of Manure 


DAVIS, CAL. — Agricultural sani- 
tation—removal, processing, storage 
and disposal of manure—is being 
studied with the aid of “systems 
engineering” by University of Cali- 
fornia agricultural engineers. 

In a talk during a recent meeting 
of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y., Samuel A. Hart, 
University of California agricultural 
engineer, reported that progress has 
been made in improving cleanup 
methods. Examples: Mechanical 
scooping of cow manure has been 
proved fairly successful. A new pick- 
up machine for cage poultry houses 
has been designed and tested on the 
Davis campus. Hosing out of swine 
yards may become as popular in Cali- 
fornia as it is in the Midwest. 

Mr. Hart noted that if manure 
cannot be directly applied to crop- 
land, it must be processed or stored. 
“Various methods of processing ma- 
nure are now being tried,” Mr. Hart 
said. “Though a net profit probably 
cannot be obtained, processing may 
offer an economical method of sani- 
tation.” Even though manure has 
value as a fertilizer, the cost of han- 
dling it often outweighs its worth. 

Processing methods under investi- 
gation include sun drying, field com- 
posting, drum composting, aerobic 
digestion (as used in some municipal 
sewage plants) and anaerobic diges- 
tion in septic tanks. California poul- 
trymen are beginning to build fly- 
tight storage bins that could be 
adapted for storage of other live- 
stock manures. 


—_— 
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Habco Manufacturing 
Has New Ownership 


BEATRICE, NEB.—Habco Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Neb., man- 
ufacturer of grain driers, crop con- 
ditioning equipment and aluminum ir- 
rigation tubing, has come under new 
ownership with the acquisition of all 
its capital stock by Dempster Prod- 
ucts Co., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co., 
Beatrice. 

The new owners announced that 
Habco production will be continued 
and expanded. Habco will be oper- 
ated independently and its products 
marketed to farm consumers by its 
present distributor - dealer organiza- 
tion. 

Cc. A. Olson has been appointed 
general manager of Habco. 


FIDY 


Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Kansas and Missouri 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Place Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 

















Very little controlled research hes been done, but benefits from supple- 
mental vitamin D _bave been observed in college and commercial beet 
herds for growing, f ing, ond breeding stock. Realizi 

losses may frequently occur, many feed manufacturers fortify beet cnttle 
rations with vitamin D. 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS-79, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 








m/s The Plus 


PERSONAL TOUCH SERVICE BY 





Authorized East Coast Distributors 


i. IeDe oY 
PR RADIATED Dry YEAST 


OR SOK 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
0 AN/MA, Gen. Offices: 1315 Walnut St., Philadelphia 7 
Hope, indiana Fresno, California 
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“Prescription” for his cornfields helps 


him get bumper crops. Cargill Prescription 
Service—a new management plan provided free by Cargill’s 
Hybrid Corn Department—helps this farmer get bigger 
yields by taking the guesswork out of his planting. Here’s 
how it works. A Cargill representative studies the farmer’s 
corn-raising practices and objectives. He takes into con- 
sideration the type of soil, the fertility level, drainage, the 
plant population, fertilizer program and planned planting 
and harvesting methods. After examining these factors and 
consulting with top corn specialists from Cargill Technical 
Services, he gives the farmer a written “‘prescription’”’ (com- 
plete with maps of his fields). The prescription recommends 
the Cargill hybrid corn varieties needed and planting order. 
Result: the best possible program for assuring big yields with 
minimum risk. It’s another way that Cargill, through science 
and service, helps extend the reach of this important business- 


man—the American farmer. 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 





An Extra *10 Pure P 


TRA 


BRAND OF HYDROXYZINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


rofit Per Head with 


N-Q 





The extra gains and feed efficiency were in addition to stilbestrol, implanted in 


both Tran-Q-fed steers and controls before 





Mr. McGregor put 2500 additional cattle 
on feed April 1. They’re all being sup- 
plemented with Tran-Q. 


the trial began. 


There was no significant difference in 
dressing percentage or carcass grade 
with the Tran-Q-fed cattle. 


WHAT IS TRAN-Q? 


Tran-Q is a unique member of the tranquilizing drug 

family that has undergone extensive tests for four 

years. It has given handsome increases in feeder profit 

by providing extra gains and feed efficiency. 

e@ Boosted beef gains up to 27% with an all trial aver- 
age of 8.4% 

e@ Improved feed efficiency up to 23% with an all-trial 
average of 7.4% 

e@ Added up to$11.13 increased return per head above 
the cost of Tran-Q . . . average $4.83. 


Unlike anything in your feeds 
The extra gains and feed efficiency your customers 
get when your feeds contain Tran-Q are not available 
from any other feed ingredient. 

For instance, in one trial where Tran-Q was added 
to rations containing Terramycin®, stilbestrol, or 
both, it improved gains an average of 12% ; feed effi- 
ciency 7% . 

Impressive results with sheep, too 
In trials with lambs, feeds containing Tran-Q have: 
e Boosted gains up to 28% 
e Improved feed efficiency up to 22% 
e Added up to $1.30 profit per lamb above the cost 
of Tran-Q. 

A versatile ingredient 
Tran-Q is effective in all types of rations including 
high-roughage and high-energy finishing feeds. 

It is added to feeds at a rate to furnish 2! mg. 
per head per day. There is no question of safety 

. in feeding trials as much as 200 times the recom- 
mended level has been given cattle without harm. 


Get full data now 


Remember, Tran-Q is an entirely new kind of feed 
ingredient—unlike any now in your beef or sheep 
feeds. This important nutritional discovery may well 
change the entire market for your formula beef feeds. 

Cali your Pfizer representative for details on this 
new way to boost feed sales. 


Tran-Q worked for Mr. McGregor... 
it can work for your customers. 


*Terramycin Brand of Oxytetracycline 











< sae Yr. 
John McGregor, 
McGregor Land 
and Livestock Company 
Hooper, Washington 


McGREGOR TEST RESULTS 


hington State College) 


+} 


(in cooperation w 


Improvement 
Control Tran-Q over control 


Total gain 43.6 Ibs 


Av. daily gain 34 It 


Cost of gain (per Ib.) ¢ 1.80¢ 


INCREASED NET RETURN $10.83 per head 


Washington feedlot test again demonstrates the extra gains and feed 
efficiency from feeds containing Tran-Q. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Science for the world’s well-being 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. 
Results were so good, Mr. McGregor is planning to use Tran-Q in all his 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


feeding operations. 
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THE SWITCH IS TO 


Here’s the success story of the feed business... 
what dealers and customers* are saying after they’ve 


switched to pellets made from Paco! 


“They form better... with the glossy and slick 


look | want.” 


“Moisture doesn’t affect my Paco pellets.” 


"Fines are down 38%!” 


“Customers tell me Paco pellets taste better.” 


“And smell? Man, they smell good!” 
“Production is up a healthy 6%.” 


“Nobody told me it was the only binder on the 
market that was nutritious, too . . . but it sure is.” 


These are the facts! Unso- 
licited testimonials are prov- 
ing that Paco means better 
pellets for your customers 
... regardless of other in- 
gredients in the formula! 
Stock and sell Paco for big- 
ger profits from pellets! 


*names sent on request 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Without obligation send the following customer folders: 


C) POULTRY FEEDS with PACO 
(1) SWINE FEEDS with PACO 
[1] DAIRY and BEEF CATTLE FEEDS with PACO 
(1) CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS with PACO 
(1) FARM USES OF PACO 
CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


MOLASSES rg 40) 9) 01 nO) 
PACO DISTILLERS PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2. PA. 
DRIED SOLUBLES PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


WW 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT~— |he North American Trading and Import ( 10] Arsenal St.. St. Louis. NV 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


GET PACO! 


PACKED IN THE FAST-SELLIN 
e G 90 LB. BAG 
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Dealers Establish 
Own Laying Flocks 


MONROE, LA.—A form of poultry 
integration gaining in some parts of 
Louisiana is for feed dealers to estab- 
lish their own laying flocks. The 
Feeders Supply Co. of Monroe is 
shying away from promoting any 
more hens among farmers and is in- 
creasing its own flock. 

At present the company has 3,000 
laying hens and expects to increase 
this to 5,000 within the next few 
weeks, according to R. R. Wroten, a 
partner in the firm. 

“For quite awhile we promoted 
poultry for farmers,” he explained, 
“but found that the small 500 to 1,000 
hen flocks seldom paid. There were 
too many marketing hazards and 
competition for the small owners. 
Many times also they would try to 
find cheaper feed when egg prices 
dropped.” 

One advantage in the company- 
owned flock is that a saving can be 
made on feed; employees from the 
store can be used in handling the 
eggs, with such chores as grading, 
sizing and cartoning being done at 
the store during a dull part of the 





day. Also Mr. Wroten feels that he | 
and his partners can possibly do a 


better job of managing the flock. 
Getting a small producer to take 


good care of hens is an educational | 


process within itself, he says. 


13 Miner-Distributers 


Of Morea Supplement 


NEW YORK—Appointment of 13 
new mixer-distributors of Morea® 
liquid supplement has been announced 





by U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 
division of National Distillers & | 


Chemical Corp. 

As mixer-distributors, they formu- 
late weighed amounts of Morea pre- 
mix with molasses to produce the 
finished liquid supplement for rumi- 
nants, explains Dr. H. J. Prebluda, 
manager, U. S. IL. special products 
sales. The supplement then is deliver- 


ed by tank truck to storage feeding 


units on farms. 

Newly appointed mixer-distributors 
are: Kerley Chemical Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; United Feeds, Inc., Sheridan, 
Ind.; Coberly & Plumb, Visalia, Calif.; 


J. McKenny Willis & Son, Inc., Eas- | 


ton, Md.; Producers Cooperative Ex- 


change, Richmond, Va.; Mak-mor | 


Corp., Clinton, Mass.; Richland Farm 
Service Co., Richland, Mich.; Liquid 


Fertilizers, Inc., Greensboro, Ala.; | 


Plank Elevator, Inc., Creston; Blank’s 
Agri-Service, Marion; Schumacher 
Agricultural Service, Columbus Grove; 
H & R Agricultural Service, Inc., 
Norwalk; and Aldo Soil Service, Inc., 
Wauseon, all of Ohio. 

“More than 20 Morea liquid supple- 





ROADSIDE EGG VENDOR 
Now Available on Time Payments 











| 
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ment mixer-distributors have been 
appointed in U. S. I. eastern and west- 
ern sales areas recently, and Feed 9s hPa ne 
Service Corp., Crete, Neb., has about 
90 mixer-distributors now operating a — aoy— 
in its Midwest sales territory. We . 

expect that several hundred will be | SEendice “Grain, Flour, Chemical, Cakes, Seseh 
in business in the combined territories Aggregates and many other free-flowing materials. 


within another year,” Dr. Prebluda | Simple, dust-tight, self-cleaning, compact, fast, eco- 
stated. nomical, long lasting, easy to maintain. 


Besides molasses, ingredients in . - ae cone 
Morea liquid supplement are urea 
nitrogen, ethanol (ethyl alcohol), 
phosphoric acid and essential trace 
minerals. 
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Arkansas Distributor MALT SPROUTS 
FORT SMITH, ARK. — Truck DISTILLERS GRAINS 
Equipment Co., Fort Smith, Ark., is | BEET PULP 
a new distributor for Highway Equip- oun es @unenveme 
ment Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

firm will handle “New Leader” lime 
spreaders, combination lime and fer- 


tilizer spreaders, widespread lime | , 
Ntnases‘Tck Euipment Co ses | | * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


the state of Arkansas. 


























Now APPROVED 


pproved 
VITAMIN D 


oe For 12 months stability in the 
presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


PERCENT EFFECT OF MINERA 
VITAMIN D OF VITAMIN D2 


Note. wiverar stabve v2 ~ a: = 


fully present at the end of 12 months. — 100 
Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. Bo-Deo Mineral Seette D2 





Steamed bonemeal.. . 15.00 Copper sulfate vlar D2 in oil, same mineral 
Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 Manganese sulfate... .0. mixture as above 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 Cobalt sulfate 
lodized sodium chloride.......- 


Ground Limestone....41.23% Ferrous sulfate ' 
' - Reg 











2 4 6 K 


susnepnivact NV. PHILIPS:ROXANE, rnensinss Gogfa) 


The world's largest manufacturer of Vitamin D 


~~" BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, ING. son. ma 


13160 Ortiey Piece, You Nays, Coliforuia . 600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, lilinols 


CHARLES BOWMAN & C0. wsns.nes.neeverons 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan 
Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2. 


NAME 





COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 
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West Virginia Feed Regulations 


CHARLESTON, W.VA.—New feed 
regulations for West Virginia have 


recently been ordered by John T. | 


Johnson, state commissioner of agri- 

culture. The new set of regulations 

and standards is effective Aug. 1. 
Following are the regulations: 


REGULATIONS 
THE WEST VIRGINIA FEED LAW 
Declaration of Policy 


Article 14, Chapter 19, Code of 
West Virginia, places the enforcement 
of the West Virginia Commercial 
Feeding Stuffs law with the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, empowering 
him to establish standards and pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations, and 
requires of him other duties in the en- 
forcement of the law. 

(a) Any manufacturer desiring to 
offer feed for sale in the State of 
West Virginia under his name, brand 








or trade mark, is required to secure 
from the Commissioner of Agriculture 
a certificate of registration for each 
brand. 

(b) Each registrant is required to 
file with the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture on or before the 20th day of 
January and July of each year a 
sworn statement setting forth the net 
weight by brand names and kinds of 
all commercial feeding stuffs sold in 
this State during the preceding six 
months and pay the tonnage fee pre- 
scribed by law. 

(c) All persons offering or exposing 
feed for sale including retailers, 
wholesalers, jobbers and brokers are 
considered agents of the manufactur- 
er, and are equally responsible for full 
compliance with the feed law, and any 
person who has in his possession any 
unlawful feed is responsible for com- 
pliance even to registration, payment 





of the tonnage fee, labeling, and any 
other legal requirements. 


Rules, Regulations and Standards 


No. 1. Registration 
A. Certificates of registration shall 
be permanent unless: 
(1) Cancelled by the manufacturer. 
(2) If inferior ingredients are add- 


(3) No sale of the brand is made 
during a calendar year. (A manufac- 
turer may request that a registration 
remain in force on the tonnage report 
in which case the registration will 
remain effective for the next twelve 
month period.) 

(4) Revoked because of failure to 
report tonnage sold and the payment 
of the proper fees. 

(5) Revoked by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture for other cause. 

B. Application for registration and 
tags must show: 

(1) The amount or percent of salt, 
charcoal, carbonate and phosphate of 
lime grit. 

(2) Minerals other than those list- 





The “champs” for breeding and fattening 
use supplements made with “feed urea” 


Dorothy Fae Sieh! of Grinnell, Iowa, is 
paying part of her way through college 
on money from the sale of this Grand 
Champion Hereford, which was fed a ra- 
tion containing PROCADIAN® Urea. 
Her brother and sister have also won 
high honors at the Denver show. Her 
father, John Siehl, noted for his valuable 
purebred bull sales, says, ““These animals 
are proof to me that urea in a well- 
balanced formula feed achieves maxi- 





ed in No. 1. B. (1) above and added 
in excess of 0.1% must be listed and 
the amount of each given. If such 
minerals are present in amounts of 
less than 0.1% they may be listed as 
being present in trace amounts. 

(3) Vitamins, when guaranteed, 
shall be expressed in milligrams per 
pound of feed. Vitamin A and pre- 
cursors of Vitamin A shall be de- 
scribed as U.S.P. units or equivalent. 
The Vitamin D content of products 
offered for poultry feeding shall be 
given as International Chick Units 
and for other uses as U.S.P. units. 
Vitamin E shall be listed as Interna- 
tional Units per pound of Feed. 

(4) The specific name of each in- 
gredient. The name established by the 
Association of American Feed Control 
Officials shall be considered as the 
proper name and each ingredient must 
conform to the definition established 
for the name. 

(5) In the case of cattle, sheep and 
goat feeds containing urea and/or 
ammonium salts of carbonic acid the 
equivalent amount of protein derived 
from these substances shall be tabu- 
lated next below statement of crude 
protein percentages in the following 
form: 

Crude protein not less than... .Per- 
cent. (This includes not more than 
...-Percent equivalent crude protein 
from non-protein nitrogen.) 

No. 2. Illegal Ingredients. 

A. Defined by law. 

(1) Saw dust. 

(2) Sweepings. 

(3) Damaged or salvaged feed. 

(4) Cotton seed hulls (whole or 


ground). 

(5) Rice hulls (whole or ground). 

(6) Peanut hulls (whole or 
ground). 

(7) Buckwheat hulls (whole or 
ground). 

(8) Oat or wheat straw knuckles. 

(9) Stems. 

(10) Off grade timothy, clover or 


mum bloom and finish with economy.” 
any grasses. 

(11) Elevator sweepings. 

(12) Refuse. 

B. Prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

(1) Coconut hulls. 

(2) Any moldy materials. 

(3) Grain smut. 

(4) Metal particles. 

(5) Sereenings containing whole 
weed seeds. 

(6) Sand and gravel. 


No. 3. Minimum and Maximum Stan- 
dards for Feeds Offered for Sale in 


Unwerwal 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 








- « « Choice 
much better. A recent lot of steers gained of the Wise 
2.78 pounds per day on 2 pounds of sup- 
plement containing urea, plus ground ear 
corn, milo and hay.” 


Gail Baver of Broughton, Kansas, has 
used feed containing PROCADIAN Urea 
for four years. He says, “After I changed 
to this supplement, my results have been 


WHO 
COMPARES 


Elevators Offer: 

V Better performance — 
A more compact unit, 
with cleaner, smooth- 
er operation through 
advanced design. 

V lower initial and op- 
erating cost. 

V Minimum of mainte- 
nance and repeir. 


V Quick delivery. 


Universal Bucket Elevators are 

available for capacities of 

50 to 3,000 bushels per hour, 
and may be obtained for any 
exact height 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feed 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 


Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 
source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Sales offices in leading farm areas "Tell aot) 


BOX 101, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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West Virginia and Acceptable for 
Registration. 


A. No commercial feeding stuff 
will be accepted for registration con- 
taining in excess of 3% limestone or 
any mineral calcium compound, ex- 
cept poultry feed which may contain 
6% and hog feed which may contain 
4%. (This rule does not apply to 
supplement feeds.) 

B. No dairy, beef or sheep commer- 
cial feeding stuff containing more 
than 15% crude fiber will be accept- 
ed for registration. 

C. No poultry feed containing more 
than 8% crude fiber will be accept- 
ed for registration. (This does not 
apply to supplement poultry feeds or 
to pullet developer feed when so 
labeled.) 

D. Pullet developer feeds, when so 
labeled, containing more than 20% 
crude fiber will not be accepted for 
registration. 

E. No scratch feed containing more 
than 5% crude fiber will be accept- 
ed for registration. 

F. No horse or mule feed contain- 
ing more than 12% crude fiber will 
be accepted for registration. 

G. No hog feed containing more 
than 8% crude fiber will be accepted 
for registration. (This does not apply 
to feed for gestating sows which may 
contain 16% crude fiber or to hog 
supplements containing more than 
32% protein.) 

H. No mineral or mineral mixture 
for livestock feeding shall have a 
fluorine content greater than 0.30% 
for cattle; 0.35% for sheep; 0.45% for 
swine; and 0.60% for poultry. In feeds 
the level of fluorine shall not exceed 
0.009% for cattle, 0.01% for sheep, 
0.014% for swine, and 0.035% for 
poultry. 

I. No dog food shall contain less 
than 2% crude fat when computed to 
a dry basis. (This does not apply to 
specialty dog food designed for sup- 
plemental feeding in limited quanti- 
ties.) 

J. No dry or dehydrated dog feed 
containing more than 6% crude fiber 
will be accepted for registration. 

K. No dry or dehydrated dog feed 
containing more than 10% ash will be 
accepted for registration. 

L. No dry, dehydrated or canned 
dog feed will be accepted for registra- 
tion in which the ratio of calcium to 
phosphorus varies beyond the follow- 
ing limits: 2:1 to 1:1. 

M. No complete canned dog feed 
containing more than 74% moisture 
by weight will be accepted for regis- 
tration. 

N. No canned dog feed containing 
more than 6.60% crude fiber when 
computed to a dry basis will be ac- 
cepted for registration. 

O. No canned dog feed containing 
more than 14% ash when computed 
to a dry basis will be accepted for 
registration. Note: These percentages 
do not apply to specialty dog feeds 
designed only for supplemental feed- 
ing in limited quantities and so label- 
ed. 


No. 4. Medicated Feeds. 

All feeds containing a non-nutritive 
substance which is intended for use 
in the diagnosis, cure, mitigation, 
treatment or prevention of disease or 
which is intended to affect the struc- 
ture or any function of the animal 
body must be labeled to show the 
amount of such non-nutritive sub- 


stance or substances present in the | 





Kinpstrom - Scumout Co. 
Representing Suppliers of Vitemins, 
Proteins end Minerals 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15 + FEderal 8-0615 














COLUMBIA 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 





feed with directions for use and/or 
warnings against misuse of the feed. 


No. 5. Special Restrictions. 

The use of urea and ammonium 
salts of carbonic and phosphoric acid 
are restricted to conform with the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, that urea and ammon- 
ium salts of carbonic and phosphoric 
acid are acceptable ingredients in 
proprietary cattle, sheep and goat 
feeds only; that these materials shall 
be considered to be adulterants in 
proprietary feeds for other animals 
and birds: and that the following 
statement of guaranty of crude pro- 
tein for feeds containing these ma- 
terials be used: 

Crude protein, not less than.... 
Percent. (This includes not more than 

. percent equivalent protein from 
non-protein nitrogen.)” 

If the equivalent protein from non- 
protein nitrogen in a feed exceeds 
one-third of the total crude protein 
or if more than 8.75% equivalent pro- 
tein nitrogen, the label shall bear the 
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IT’S LEVENS ... -.- FOR QUALITY 


FISH MEAL 


60% cos: FISH MEAL 
70% coxs: HERRING MEAL 


COAST 
Now! Book the quantity of fish or herring meal you want 
. when you want it. It’s conveniently warehoused in 
Minneapolis to assure you of prompt delivery throughout 
this area. Call us soon. 
AS ALWAYS .. . YOUR RELIABLE SOURCE FOR... 


PRIDE ANIMAL PROTEINS 
LEVENS MILLING COMPANY 


215 10th AVE. NO. MINNEAPOLIS PHONE: FE 9-6841 





provide the location 


WE 


provide the capital 


so you can use and profit from an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


this year... and for years to come 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ARID-AIRE’S Sensational NEW LONG 
TERM LEASE PLAN. With this plan it’s 
easier and more profitable than ever to use 
an ARID-AIRE grain dryer. You don’t tie 
up your working capital—you don’t borrow 
against your regular line of credit. You get 
faster depreciation advantages PLUs the 
business building — profit making advan- 
tages of using the safe, modern, easy-to-use 


ARID-AIRE grain dryer! 


TODAY FOR 
ABOUT 


DAYCOM INC. 


Dept. A, 810 Third Ave. N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Please send me details of Long Term 
Lease Plan and free folder. 

NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
STATE 
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Two big benefits 


pure 
calcium carbonate. 


Order Alden now in 50 and 100- 
lb. bags or in bulk. Coarse or 


regular grinds. 


= + 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPAN 


Des Moines, lowa 


ALDEN, Standard of Quality and Service for Over 35 years 


ON ITS WAY 
- - « to another 
SATISFIED USER 


are always 
yours with Alden—prompt serv- 
ice and top quality limestone. 


Your order is filled right and 
shipped on time. Alden is extra 
averaging over 99% 


following statement in type of such 
conspicuousness as to render it likely 
to be read and understood by ordin- 
ary individuals under customary con- 
ditions of purchases and use: 

WARNING: This feed should be 
used only in accordance with direc- 
tions furnished on the label. 

All previous rules, regulations, and 
standards not in accord with the fore- 
going are hereby rescinded and de- 
clared null and void on the effective 
date of this order. 


Arkansas Feed Sales 


Show Sharp Increase 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Ar- 
kansas state plant board reports 
commercial feed sales reported for 
January through March totaled 344,- 
402 tons. The total includes the for- 
mula feeds and ingredient type feeds 
manufactured in Arkansas, and those 
shipped in from out of state. 

Commercial feeds manufactured in 
Arkansas totaled 174,954 tons, com- 
pared with 169,448 tons shipped in 
from out of state. The figures re- 
ported are for the third quarter of 
the 1958-59 fiscal year. 

For the first nine months of the 
1958-59 fiscal year, a total of 1,009,- 
772 tons was reported—up sharply 
from the 833,904 tons reported for 
the same period in 1957-58. 

Details on classes of mixed feed 
sales for the third quarter reported 
by the Arkansas board include (first 
figure is tons manufactured in Ar- 
kansas; second figure, tons shipped 
in from out of state): Dairy or cow 
feeds, 14,657 and 20,581; cattle and 
calf feeds, 3,195 and 5,123; turkey 
feeds, 761 and 4,799; broiler, starter 

“—% and grower feeds, 91,406 and 62,459; 

scratch feeds, 648 and 658; all other 
» poultry feeds, 20,207 and 31,965; horse 
and mule and all grain, 10,616 and 
1,819; pig and hog feeds, 1,583 and 
6,162; and dog and other small ani- 
mal feeds, 654 and 2,743. 
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ADVERTISING CAPS for... 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


the Most in Publicity and Good Will 


4) MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis, 1, Minn. 


—_ 


Oregon Beef Council 


SAN FRANCISCO — The Oregon 
state legislature has passed legisla- 
tion creating on Oregon beef coun- 
cil, to be supported by voluntary fees 
for the promotion of beef on a state- 





wide basis. The beef council, com- 





Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 
RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 


Ralph Eickhof Phone ATlantic 1-1455 





Carotene 


Crookston, Minn. 


prised of three cattlemen, two dairy- 
men, one feeder and one handler, 
will be appointed by the governor 
from recommendations submitted by 
the various producer groups. The 
Oregon beef council is patterned 
along the same general lines as the 
California beef council. 


High 














HEIL pryrers 


convert waste disposal 
problem into 
profit-making by-product 


- 


ae 


San Jose Canning Co., San Jose, Calif., uses 
a Heil dryer to reduce moisture content of 
tomato pomace from 50 to 7 percent. With 
additional processing it is sacked and sold 
to animal feed packers. Production is around 
6% tons in a 20-hour shift. Result: haul- 
ing costs are down two-thirds and San Jose 
earns an income from material that once 
cost money just to be thrown away. 


A Heil dryer dries materials on a stream 
of hot air, with each particle correctly ex- 
posed in proportion to its moisture content. 
Result is quick, uniform drying. The Heil 
unit is compact, too, with three drying cyl- 
inders within a single drum. Write for all 
the facts on Heil dryers . . . capacities range 
from models to evaporate 500 Ib up to 
36,000 Ib of water per hour. 


Tue HEIL co. 


Manufacturers of the Arnold Dryer 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Photo courtesy of Conner/Packer Magazine 








CHICK BUSINESS 
HAS GONE SOUTH 


ATLANTA, GA. — The hatchery 
business has gone South. More than 
half of the chicks produced by com- 
mercial hatcheries in 1958 were 
hatched in the South, according to 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Ten years ago, the South turned 
out only a third of the total for the 
U.S. Twenty years ago, the South 
hatched less than one-fifth of the 
nation’s chicks that were produced 
commercially. 

The hatchery business has expand- 
ed most rapidly in the broiler-pro- 
ducing areas, according to USDA. The 
south Atlantic states last year hatch- 
ed nearly 12 times as many chicks 
as in 1938. They produced one out of 
every three chicks hatched in the na- 
tion. Georgia alone produced one out 
of every eight. The east south central 
states also hatched 12 times as many 
chicks in 1958 as 20 years earlier. 

On Jan. 1, 1959, there were only 
half as many commercial hatcheries 
in the U.S. as in 1934. The vanishing 
hatcheries were largely those that 
operated seasonally to produce chicks 
for replacements in laying flocks, 
according to USDA. Georgia and Ala- 


| bama, two rapidly growing broiler 


states, had more hatcheries on Jan. 
1 this year than two years earlier. 





BS&B Promotions 


KANSAS CITY — Arvid H. Ed- 
wards has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, Inc., manufacturer of steel 
products, including bins, according 
to an announcement by Newton D. 
Baker, marketing vice president. Mr. 
Edwards has been a member of 
BS&B’s advertising staff since 1948. 
In early 1958 he was named assistant 
advertising manager. 

John H. Boetjer has been named 
advertising supervisor, controls divi- 
sion. He has been supervisor of pub- 
lications. J. D. Hughes will serve as 
advertising supervisor, steel products 
division, moving up from the publi- 
cations section of the department. 





Aa 
for FERTILIZER 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Mo. 
Prone: Adams 3-6161 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO BOOK 
BIG BABE BRANDS 


MAT AS : 
MALAY 
Lt Wish 
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V\ake 
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FOR FALL-WINTER 
DELIVERY SAVE NOW! 


ASSOCIATED FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


1220 FLOUR EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
IN EASTERN WISCONSIN-—CALL HEmlock 7-6892 Green Bay 
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WHAT ARE THE DIF- 
FERENCES IN REEF 
OYSTER SHELL 





0 SHELL 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


SMAYO SHELL CO 


Judge the 
QUALITY and the 
BRAND BEST 
FOR YOU by 
these factors: 


TEXAS 





RP. 


Feeding Effects on Egg Quality 


By Dr. Elbert J. Day 
Mississippi State University 


Usually one thinks of a high-qual- 
ity egg as one that is very palatable. 
Palatability of a food is dependent 
upon the effects of such food on the 
senses of smell, taste, touch and sight. 
Obviously, then, a high-quality egg 
has the appearance of freshness; it 
has no offensive odors, off flavors or 
discolorations. Shell texture and 
strength must be adequate so that 
breakage is held to a minimum, and 
the qualities of a fresh egg are as- 
sured under proper marketing. pro- 
cedures. 

The hen must be supplied with the 
proper amounts of calcium, phosphor- 
us, zinc, vitamin D and manganese, 
or shell quality will be poor. Recent 
results obtained from tests conducted 





You get better poultry feeds 
when fish meal is stabilized 
with KOPPERS Micro-Ground BHT 





EDITOR'S NOTE: There are a 
number of ways layer rations can 
alter egg appearance, flavor and nu- 
tritive value, as discussed in this 
article. The information was first 
presented as an address at the recent 
Southeastern Egg Quality and Grad- 
ing School at Mississippi State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Day is a member of the 
staff of the Poultry Husbandry De- 
partment at the university. 





in Colorado indicate that supplement- 
ary vitamin C improves egg shell 
quality during periods of high en- 
vironmental temperatures. 

The addition of stabilized vitamin 
C to the ration may prove to be an 
economical way to partially, if not 
completely, eliminate poor egg shell 
quality which is associated with hot 
weather. 

Another factor besides palatability 
ought to be taken into consideration 
in determining egg quality, and this 
is the nutritional value. Grading stan- 
dards partially take nutritional val- 
ue into consideration since some of 
the nutrients are labile and are de- 
stroyed as the egg deteriorates. 

The amounts of some of the nu- 
trients (vitamins and minerals) in an 
egg depend directly upon the levels 
that are in the ration; grading stan- 
dards do not take this into consider- 
ation. Fortunately, commercial laying 
rations are usually well fortified with 
vitamins and minerals, and also, the 
percentage composition of the major 
constituents of an egg (protein, fat, 
water and carbohydrates) are not in- 
fluenced to a great extent by the 
type of ration fed. 

If these nutrients are not supplied 
in adequate amounts, the hen simply 
lays at a reduced rate or not at all— 
thus the nutritional quality is prac- 
tically assured. With these thoughts 
in mind, the following discussion will . 
be limited to how certain feedstuffs 
may affect egg quality by decreasing 
palatability. 

Color: The normal yolk color of 
eggs is dependent upon the amount 
of xanthophyll in the ration. (Xan- 
thopyll is a general term used to 
describe the carotenoids, the yellow 
corn, etc.) Although it is possible to 
formulate rations that will produce 
yolks that are too light even for the 
New York light-yolk market, eggs are 
rarely, if ever, discounted in price 
for lack of color. 

Unlike the broiler industry in 
which over-pigmentation is not a 
problem, over-pigmentation, or ex- 
cessive yolk color, has been a prob- 
lem to commercial egg producers. Be- 
cause of the known nutritive value 


OSS of certain feedstuffs such as alfalfa 
KOSS 
~—e meal, feed manufacturers have used 
them in excess in many instances. In 
the past, green feeds (pastures) were 
used quite extensively; excessive yolk 
color was a problem. Rape will pro- 
duce darker egg yolks than any other 
green feed. 

Several reports have appeared in 
the literature concerning egg yolk 
discoloration as a result of hens con- 
suming excessive amounts of various 
feedstuffs. Olive-colored yolks have 
been reported to result from exces- 
sive consumption of feeding as it af- 
fects quality; green grass, grass sil- 
age, forage containing field penny- 
cress and shepherd’s purse, cotton- 
seed or cottonseed products, acorns 


Koppers Micro-Ground BHT 

has the finest particle size of any dry 

antioxidant: disperses more uniformly 

throughout the meal—and the feed —for 
longer-lasting protection of vital nutrients. « From 

the fish meal producers’ standpoint, Koppers Micro- 
Ground BHT saves the trouble of scrap pile turning, 
frequent inspections and other precautions that must be 
taken with unstabilized fish scrap. « Koppers Micro-Ground 

BHT has been in wide use in menhaden and sardine meals 

since 1955.-It is still your most economical and effective mixed feed 

antioxidant. Your questions will be welcomed: write Koppers Company, 

Inc., Tar Products Division, Specialty Chemicals, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

for further information. In Canada, Dominion Anilines, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 

















KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 


SPECIALTY CHEMICALS 
Another fine product of Coal TAR Chemistry 


Feeding INGREDIENTS 
Packing House By-Products 
IVAN SCANLAN & CO. 
5005 Lyndale Avense So, MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN. 
TAYLOR 3-7253 




















and acorn hulls, and lobster penny- 
cress and shepherd’s purse cause 
olive-colored yolks. The pigment re- 
sponsible for the olive-colored yolks 
when silage was fed appeared to be 
a decomposition product of chloro- 
phyll. 

Cottonseed products produce off- 
colored (pink) albumen also. The 
compound responsible for this color- 
ation has not been completely identi- 
fied. Gossypol, a constituent of the 
pigment glands in cottonseed is re- 
sponsible for the olive yolk color. 
Gossypol combines with ferric iron 
released from the egg protein during 
storage; fresh eggs are not affected. 

The degree of discoloration in- 
creases as the level of gossypol in- 
creases in the ration. Yolks may vary 
considerably in appearance, ranging 
from a few tiny brown spots to com- 
pletely black yolks. As little as .001% 
gossypol may produce some discolora- 
tion, thus the safe level of cottonseed 
meal is a very small percentage of 
the ration. Some workers have men- 
tioned the fact that flavor and smell 
are disagreeable, the albumen is 
watery and the vitelline membrane is 
thin as a result of feeding cottonseed 
meal to hens. However, most workers 
agree that cottonseed meal affects 
quality only by its effect on color. 

Nicarbazin at very low levels 
(.005%) increases the incidence of 
yolk mottling (mottled yolks have 
recently been reported to be a natural 
incidence by the Merck scientists). 
Although Nicarbazin and cottonseed 
meal discoloration are quite similar, 
except the storage period is not nec- 
essary to develop the off-color with 
Nicarbazin. One should discontinue 
use of Nicarbazin one week prior to 
onset of egg production if it is fed 





to pullets. 
Flavor and smell: Fishy flavor re- 


sulting from the use of fish oils, fish | 


meal or both has been reported; how- 
ever, several stations have repudia- 
ted this claim. Other penetrating 
odors such as onions, kerosene, paints 


and benzene hexachloride will cause 


off-flavors also. 


The Massachusetts station noted | 


that some hens in a flock produce 
off-flavored eggs (fishy). It was defi- 
nitely shown that it was not due to 
the feed, but was believed to be an 
inherited trait. 

Rape, turnips, cabbage, shepherd's 
purse, codliver oil and garlic, when 
fed at high levels, have been reported 
to produce a strong flavor in eggs; 
however, from a practical viewpoint 
none of these are of any importance 
since most of our layers are kept in 
confinement and these products are 
of no great importance as far as 


feedstuffs for layers are concerned. | 


Freshness: The vitelline membrane 


and the thick white both aid in stabi- 


lizing the yolk, giving it height when 
the egg is broken and not the flat- 
tened appearance of an old egg. Sev- 
eral nutritional observations concern- 
ing egg quality have appeared in the 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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literature. Very low protein rations 
have been reported to result in a 
lowering of the albumen index, while 
rations containing excess animal pro- 
tein tend to weaken the vitelline 
membrane. 

Rye, according to a Wyoming sta- 
tion report, results in a lower ratio 
of thick white and a lower ratio of 
yolk index causing the eggs to appear 
aged. No appreciable difference was 
found for the other grains, however. 
Other factors, such as breeding and 
handling, are believed to affect al- 
bumen and yolk quality much more 
than they are affected by feeds. 

Some very interesting results were 
recently reported by the workers at 
the University of Maryland. These 
workers reported that albumen qual- 
ity was markedly improved by sup- 
plementing the feed with acidifying 
substances (3% NH,Cl or HCl). 
These results are probably the first 
to illustrate that interior egg quality 
or exterior quality can be improved 
by dietary modification. 
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Wa Life HELPS YOU BOTH WAYS 





TO BOOST 
FEED 
SALES 


TO MAKE 
QUALITY 
FEEDS 


Une. LABORATORIES, INC. 
Maia Office and Pient — East St. Louis, Iilinols 
One of the country’s oldest ond largest manviecturers of vitamin ond ace mineral products. 





CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


True in the ’30s 
-Just as true today: 


MORE 
CALIFORNIA PELLET MILLS 
ARE SOLD THAN ALL 


OTHER MAKES 
COMBINED! 


Time to discount a lot of the fancy claims you hear 
today about pellet mills. Best and safest way is to check 
the facts. Through the years, the outstanding engineer- 
ing, profitable performance and unmatched service of 
California Pellet Mills has made this superior equip- 
ment first choice by far. We urge you to check the facts 
carefully before buying. Chances are you, too, will choose 
from CPM’s complete line of eight basic models, rang- 
ing from the smallest laboratory unit to the largest pro- 
duction size, and become another in the growing family 
of highly satisfied California customers. Full information 
will be sent gladly on request, or call the qualified CPM 
sales representative nearest you. 


Dy 
— 


— 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, indiana 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY / 101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Albany - Birmingham - Columbus - Davenport - Denver - Fort Worth - Los Angeles - Mexico City « Minneapolis - Okichome City - Omahe 


Richmond « Seattle - St. Lovis - Toronto - Winnipeg. 


Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England 
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MILL 


MUTUAL 
ACCEPTED! 


cRIEZ 
HI-VI 


VIBRATORY FEEDERS 


specially constructed for 
hazardous, dusty locations 


Pat. Pend. 


Only economically 
vibratory 
by Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
” 


priced el 


INSURANCE RATE REDUCTIONS CAN MORE 
HI-VI VIBRATORY 


THAN PAY FOR YOUR 
EQUIPMENT. 


if you use vibratory equipment and are Mili 
Mutual Insured, substantial premiuim savings 
on buildings, equipment and stock can be 


hed by installing accepted units. 


All-new award-winning feeder built on new 
Provides 
accurate, controlled flow of hundreds of ma- 
cally! Rate of fiow is vari- 
sort- 
ing, proportioning, etc. Increases production; 


concepts of design and materials. 


terials—a 

able from ounces to tons. For spreading, 

reduces operating and maintenance costs. 
NEW A.C. ELECTRO-PERMANENT MAG- 
NETIC DRIVE PROVIDES GREATER FEED- 
ING CAPACITY e NO RECTIFIER NEEDED 
e FULLY ENCLOSED POWER ELEMENT 
PROTECTED AGAINST DUST AND MOIS- 
TURE e RUGGED GLASS FIBER SPRINGS 
REDUCE BREAKAGE « FULLY PROVED IN 
PLANTS EVERYWHERE. 


Write for information telling you how to select 


the feeder for your exact application, etc. 


Eriez Mfg. Co. 


118-UB Magnet Dr. 


manent 
feeders ‘fully ccceptoble 


Erie, Pa. 





Tests Show Firmness, 
Color of Pork Improved 


By Ration, Exercise 


MADISON, WIS. — If acidity of 
pork muscles increases too much 
after slaughter it can have some 
rather drastic effects on the firmness 
and color of the chilled pork, ac- 
cording to recent University of Wis- 
consin research. This change can be 
influenced experimentally by the type 
of ration fed and by exercise of the 
hogs just before slaughter, the re- 
search shows. 

Further studies may give practical 
ways to use ration and exercise to 
prevent soft and poorly-colored pork. 

Tests by Dr. E. J. Briskey, Dr. 
R. W. Bray, W. G. Hoekstra, P. H. 
Phillips, and Dr. R. H. Grummer 
suggest that the amount of water 
held by the proteins of muscle fibers 
has a great deal to do with the firm- 
ness and color of pork. 

When the proteins release the 
water they hold, the fibers condense. 
Light rays reflect from the surface 
of the fibers to give a lighter color. 
This bound-water loss also tends to 
make the fibers flabby. 

The amount of a material called 
glycogen in muscle is related to pork 
texture and quality. Muscles with 
much glycogen are likely to turn 
light colored and soft. As a rule, 
the more glycogen present, the more 
acid is released during chilling. Then, 
in the presence of higher acidity, 
the proteins in the muscle fibers give 
up their bound water and the muscle 
condenses. 

Large amounts of sugar in the ra- 
tion produced a high glycogen con- 
tent in the meat, the researchers 
reported. 

Exercising before slaughter gave 
darker and firmer muscles for pigs 
on all rations. Exercised pigs on low 
carbohydrate rations had the dark- 
est muscles. 


iin, 





Progress Reported in 
Search for Control 
Of Epidemic Tremor 


KANSAS CITY—A three-year re- 
search project on epidemic tremor 
control may soon produce industry 
relief, according to a report from 
the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, sponsor of the project. 

Propagation of AE in tissue cul- 
ture, after many unsuccessful trials, 
has become possible, researchers at 
the University of Connecticut say. 
Plans have been laid for field vac- 
cination trials. Additional work will 
be needed, however, to follow through 
on the laboratory results. Effective- 
ness of the vaccination in parent 
stock can be judged only by the per- 
formance of the offspring in the field, 
a matter of months and perhaps 
years, the scientists indicate. 

The research work at Connecticut 
has been carried forth by Dr. Er- 
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EGG PROMOTION—Designed to attract the eye of the traveling public this 
summer and fall, these full-size, full-color billboards, featuring eggs for 
breakfast represent the latest efforts by Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, 
Mass., to stimulate egg consumption. The new highway signs are being 
erected in several northeastern states and will also be displayed on main 
arteries leading to major farm shows this fall. 





win Jungherr and Roy Luginbuhl, 


using a fund of $29,400 raised by the | 
| controls. 


subscription method by APHF from 
hatcherymen. The project is in its 
third year, and additional funds like- 
ly will be required to finish the work 

The first important 
that the AE virus could be grown in 
embryonated chicken eggs like many 
other viruses, e.g., Newcastle dis- 
ease virus. This, however, was pos- 
sible only in eggs from AE suscepti- 
ble, and not from immune, parent 
stock. 

By testing samples from different 
breeding flocks in various parts of 
the country, it soon developed that 
most of the adult flocks were actu- 
ally immune. This finding changed 
the entire concept of the distribu- 
tion of the disease. It seems now 
that the occurrence of the disease 
in chicks really constitutes the ex- 
ception. 

Affected chicks come from the 
relatively rare, susceptible parent 
stock. This would explain the pro- 
gressive decrease of the disease in 
successive hatches from the same 
flock, probably an expression of self 
immunization of the parent stock. 

Since AE immunity of the parent 
stock is of paramount importance 
for the control of this disease, re- 
search efforts were made in the di- 
rection of producing safe vaccines, 
and detecting the flocks where such 
vaccine should be used. 

Live vaccines have been made from 
egg-propagated virus and given by 
inoculation and in the drinking water. 
A rather high incidence of the dis- 
ease, due to vaccination, was ob- 
served in the work conducted at 
Storrs. 

Inactivated virus vaccines made 
from egg-propagated material and 
given by injection into the leg muscle, 
have produced excellent immunity 


when exposed to a live virus, in 
comparison with the nonvaccinated 


The tissue culture virus is of low- 
er pathogenicity for chicks than the 


| egg-propagated material and, there- 


finding was | 





fore, promising as a vaccine. 


Merits of iets 


Egg Law Pointed Out 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The new 
Arkansas egg-grading law will help 
improve the markets by insuring 
buyers of getting “a good, honest 
egg” at their favorite grocery, says 
Dr. David Ibsen, state veterinarian. 

The law requires the grading and 
stamping of all eggs sold at the re- 
tail level, and specifies that no eggs 
below U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Grade C may be sold. 

“In the past,” Dr. Ibsen said, “a 
provision allowing the sale of un- 
graded eggs provided a loophole in 
the law.” 

Dr. Ibsen said the act, which was 
sponsored in the last General As- 
sembly by the state’s poultry and 
egg interests, will improve the qual- 
ity of eggs produced in Arkansas. 
He also believes the law will help 
Arkansas producers compete with 
cheap, inferior eggs shipped in from 
other states. He noted that the new 
law applies to out-of-state eggs, also. 

Although the state veterinarian 
has over-all charge of the program, 
inspection will be under the super- 
vision of Wade Barron of the Sani- 
tary Livestock Board's egg division. 

pon seer nephes inde 
WATER CONSUMPTION 


LAFAYETTE, IND.— The higher 





| the temperature is, the more water 


| 


| dairy scientists say 


a cow will drink. Purdue University 
that up to 80 


| degrees, the ratio is about 4 lb. of 


| water for 1 Ib. of milk. 





to serve the formula feed mixers 


from the cream 


A QUALITY PRODUCT — or coycen erp 


Here’s a formula that works...For You! 


D. F. E. Direct 
from Emporia 








PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Emporia, Kansas 
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AVERAGES 
Station 
Testing 
Colo. 


Colo. 
Colo. 


60.5 om 


Main Ration | Federal Grade Value* | Dressing Percent 
Ingredient No Stil. Fed Stil. | No Stil. Fed Sti. 


Corn-barley 70 6.9 58.8 58.6 
Corn-milo 77 74 63.2 61.8 
Corn 73 8.0 60.4 61.0 
Fla. Corn-citrus 8.0 74 61.6 61.3 
Fla. Corn-citrus 74 6.8 61.4 60.8 
Fla. Corn-molasses 7.2 6.2 61.4 61.3 
Fla. Corn 3.5 3.5 59.9 60.6 
iM. Corn 89 8.1 64.4 63.4 
Ind. Corn 73 6.6 _ = 
lowa Corn 8.0 8.4 60.7 60.8 
lowa Corn 6.5 6.4 60.0 60.5 
lowa Corn 7.0 7.2 58.4 58.3 
lowa Corn 70 6.6 61.3 61.5 
lowa Corn 7.0 6.4 61.8 61.2 
lowa Corn 8.0 76 61.9 61.3 
lowa Corn 75 77 59.0 59.1 
lowa Corn 74 74 59.2 59.1 
Mich. Corn 6.7 74 61.9 62.0 
Mich. Corn 6.7 6.7 - - 
Minn. Corn 77 7.0 59.7 59.0 
Nebr. Corn 8.8 8.6 . 63.2 
N. Car. Corn 74 76 58.4 
S. Dak. Corn 11 74 59.7 
Tenn, Corn 2.0 3.0 - 
Tenn. Corn 5.0 6.0 - 
Tenn. Corn 6.0 70 ' 55.6 
Ga. Cottonseed hulls 3.6 4.1 56.3 
lowa Stalk silage 7.0 6.6 . 61.5 
Okla. Sorghum silage 6.3 6.8 60.8 60.5 
Tex. Sorghum silage 5.6 5.6 62.5 62.7 
Tex. Tech. Cottonseed 

hulls, loose 5.0 47 63.4 63.6 
Cottonseed 
hulls, pelleted 6.0 5.9 62.4 
Grass pasture — = 55.0 
Beet pulp—hay ~ - 58.7 








Buyers know thot the carcasses of Stilbosol- 
fed cattle measure up to accepted quality 
standards. These 34 college tests showing Va. 

federal grade and dressing percentage pro- Wyo. 
vide positive evidence that this is true. 


@ Benson farms 620 acres and has been Tex. Tech. 
feeding cattle for 49 years. He started feed- 
ing Stilbosol supplements to steers and heifers 
in 1955, when his feed dealer and college- 


educated son-in-law pointed out the advantages. 








*Grades based on following numerical values: 8-Choice; 7-Low Choice; 
6-High Good; 5-Good; 4-Low Good; 3-High Standard; 2-Standard. 


“‘Buyers like my Stilbosol-fed cattle” 


Benson has never had any trouble finding a good market 
for his 1500 head of Stilbosol-fed steers and heifers. 











by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Mr. H. E. Benson was one of the first to use 
Stlbosol-fortified supplements. Every ton of 
cattle supplement he buys (and has bought 
since early 1955) has Stilbosol in it. Here’s 
what Mr. Benson told us almost four years 
after our first visit to his farm: 


“We have never wanted to quit feeding sup- 
plements with Stilbosol. Our cattle gain so 
much faster, eat and stay on feed so much 
better, and seem to end up with a finer bloom 
and finish when they’re fed Stilbosol rations.”’ 


Mr. Benson markets about 300 head a year. 
“T usually truck my cattle to Chicago when 
they weigh about 1250 pounds. The buyers 
there certainly like them and keep wanting 
them,” he smiled, “... and I do, too. In the 


final shuffle, my Stilbosol-fed cattle make me 
more money, and that’s the important point!” 


Who influenced Benson's decision to buy? 
According to Mr. Benson, two people influ- 
enced his early decision to try Stilbosol. “A 
feed store in my county got me started using 
Stilbosol,”’ he related, “‘and also, my son-in-law, 
who was attending college, really sold me on 
the value of Stilbosol.”’ 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Benson says 
he was “‘sold’’ on the value of Stilbosol supple- 
ments. Two people, interested in his operation 
and equipped with the necessary facts, took 
the time to show him a more profitable way 
to feed cattle. Mr. Benson has told us how he 
was sold, and what keeps him sold. 


Gity SALES TIPS FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 


H. E. BENSON, STATE CENTER, 


Here are Mr. 


and heifers: 


1. Cattle gain faster. 


2. Cattle eat and stay on feed better. 


: e @ 
w 
Benson’s reasons... good, 
solid, usable sales reasons...why he continues 
to feed Stilbosol supplements to his steers 


IOWA 








(diethylstilbestro! premix, Lilly) 








3. Cattle end up at market weight with 


better bloom and finish. 


4. He makes more money from cattle fed 


Stilbosol-fortified rations. 


Stilbosol is Eli Lilly and Compony’'s trademark for diethyistilbestrol 
premix which is manufactured and sold under exclusive license 
granted by lowa State College Research Foundation, Inc., under 
its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HY GROMIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) *. Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitomin B12 + Micro-Pen™ (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 
ELI LILLY AND COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Feed Dealer Describes Plans 
For Egg Marketing Program 


“We think this is the farmer's chance to 
get in on vertical integration benefits 
and still maintain his independence.’ 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Earl (Budd) Hoglund, operator of 
Kasson (Minn.) Elevator Co., has 
launched an egg marketing program 
which Mr. Hoglund says will enable 
the farmer to participate in the bene- 
fits of vertical integration, and yet 
retain his independence. 

The feed dealer plans to get 30 
farmers to participate in the quality 
egg program, which will make it pos- 
sible for him to ship a semi-trailer 
load of eggs to a Philadelphia market 
every day of the year. The first hous- 
ing unit for 8,000 Hy-Line layers is 
being built, and Mr. Hoglund expects 
farmers in his program to begin egg 
production Oct. 1. 

The eggs will be graded and shipped 
from T.G. Produce Co., Kasson, owned 
and operated by Les Tietje. 

Under Mr. Hoglund’s program, the 
farmer does not sign a contract bind- 
ing him to buy feed from Kasson Ele- 
vator Co. or to sell his eggs to T.G. 
Produce Co. The basic philosophy be- 
hind Mr. Hoglund’s plan is to help 
the farmer establish large flocks to 
produce quality eggs through aid in 
obtaining proper financing, building 


STRICTLY BUSINESS—Mr. Hoglund | 
talks with Les Tietje, owner | 


(left) 
and operator of T.G. Produce Co., 
who will grade and ship eggs produced 
through program set up by Kasson 
(Minn.) Elevator Co. 





an efficient production unit and pro- 
viding a quality market. For this 
technical and business aid, it is hoped 
that the farmer will buy his feed 
from the Kasson Elevator Co. and sell 
his eggs to the T.G. Produce Co. Be- 
ing independent in this quality egg 
program, the farmer can buy and sell 
where he will, but Mr. Hoglund and 
Mr. Tietje plan to make their offers 
so attractive that the farmer will 
continue to deal through them. 


High Quality Egg 

To succeed, says Mr. Hoglund, this 
plan calls for a high quality egg. The 
Philadelphia market demands a fresh 
egg with uniform shell color and tex- 
ture and a uniform interior. Mr. 
Hoglund believes that. this can be 
done best by starting and maintain- 
ing flocks using one high grade hybrid 
and one uniform grade of feed. Egg 
producers entering the program would 
be required to use the same hybrid 
pullet and the same feeding program 
as the rest of the flocks in the pro- 
gram. From random sample tests 
across the nation, reports Mr. Hog- 
lund, the Hy-Line pullet has consist- 
ently rated among the highest in per- 
formance. That is why Mr. Hoglund 
said he chose this pullet as the basic 
hybrid stock to be used. 

Through the use of high quality 
ingredients, Mr. Hoglund intends to 
produce a uniform high quality feed 
for all the laying flocks in his pro- 
gram. Each farmer will be visited fre- 
quently by Mr. Hoglund and poultry 
and feed specialists to give advice on 
maintaining top quality and perform- 
ance. The farmer will be required to 


deliver his eggs daily to the T.G. | 
Produce Co. After grading and pack- | 


ing, the eggs will be loaded in a semi- 
trailer truck and sent on their way 


ing egg quality and freshness. 
The Hoglund egg marketing plan 


| calls for the erection of modern lay- 


ing houses containing room for 9,000- 
12,000 layers. For example, a 9,000- 


layer house, 50 by 200 ft., complete 
| with equipment, will cost the farmer 
| about $25,000. A 10,000-12,000 layer 


house will cost approximately $35,000, 
including the equipment. Arrange- 
ments have been made for financing 
such layer houses through the Pro- 
duction Credit Assn. Mr. Hoglund and 
his supplier, the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 


OVER THE COUNTER—Ear! (Budd) Hoglund (right), Kasson, Minn., feed 
dealer, transacts business with feed customer in office of Kasson Elevator Co. 
plant. Mr. Hogiund has plans for an egg marketing program, in which he 
anticipates 30 farmers will participate initially. 





| on this deal,” 
| “We think this is the farmer’s chance 
to Philadelphia the same day, assur- | 
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FEED PLANT—This is the feed plant operated by Earl (Budd) Hoglund, 
Kasson, Minn., who has announced plans for an egg marketing program which 
he says will enable the farmer to participate in the benefits of vertical integra- 
tion while remaining independent. At far right are grain driers of Kasson 


Elveator Co. 


land Co., will finance the chicks and 
the feed. 

Insofar as the Kasson Elevator Co. 
is concerned, 30 farmers in such a 
quality program buying feed through 
the mill would mean a production of 
about one carload of feed per day. 

The floor system will be utilized in 
each layer house. Two thirds of the 
floor space will have slatted floors and 
the remaining third will be set aside 
for dust and litter collection. 


Mr. Hoglund figures about 70% an- 
nual production for a 10,000-layer 
flock. A competent poultry service, 
supplemented with assistance from 
Hy-Line Poultry Farms, will be pro- 
vided farmers cooperating in the mar- 
keting plan. 

Mr. Hoglund notes that the quality 
egg marketing plan can save a pro- 
ducer some labor costs. For example, 
he says, if a farmer had 10,000 layers 
and marketed his eggs independently, 
he would need an extra person to can- 
dle eggs. Under Mr. Hoglund’s plan, 
however, T.G. Produce Co. can do the 
candling for 30 flocks with seven can- 
dlers. 

“No Speculators” 


“We are not looking for speculators 
Mr. Hoglund states. 


to get in on vertical integration bene- 
fits and still maintain his independ- 


| ence. We work on the theory that if 


we can encourage farmers to pro- 
duce more quality eggs, we'll benefit 
too, and then it’s up to us to continue 
to sell him our merchandise and ser- 
vices on a competitive basis.” 

Mr. Hoglund says the 10,000-layer 
flock under a quality egg program 
can solve the small farm problem for 
many farmers. It is a well known fact, 
he states, that a farmer who has a 
160-acre farm, can make a fair living 
from its operation, but there is usual- 
ly not sufficient income from the same 
farm to provide an adequate living 
for the parents and a son’s family, 
too. Under the quality egg program, 
a 10,000-bird flock, properly managed, 
can provide a satisfactory income for 
a father and son, without their buying 
additional land, Mr. Hoglund states. 


In selling the quality egg program 
to 30 farmers, Mr. Hoglund is looking 
for only proved, responsible farmers 
who have good credit ratings and who 
can see the opportunities in his long 
range program. 

Mr. Hoglund is equipped to handle 
the tonnage requirements for the egg 
program when the 30 poultrymen get 
into production. His mill has a 75 h.p. 
Jacobson hammer mill, a 28 inch Dia- 
mond attrition mill, a 2-ton Strong- 
Scott mixer and a one ton Kelly Dup- 
lex mixer. 

He also has a Dodgen bulk truck 
and two grain driers. One is a Camp- 
bell drier, the other is an Arid Aire. 
Elevator and government storage to- 
tals 110,000 bu. Grinding and mixing 





charges total 15¢ cwt. For feed taken 
in bulk, mixing is free. Archer feeds 
are stocked by Kasson Elevator Co. 

“We can easily expand our equip- 
ment plan when the egg prgoram gets 
operating on a large scale,”’ states Mr. 
Hoglund. “The quality egg market is 
waiting, and it is our job to get this 
quality idea across to the far-sighted 
farmers. There is no reason why the 
feed dealer, the produce dealer, the 
alert farmer and the local lending 
agencies cannot cooperate for mutual 
benefit in supplying quality eggs. Such 
a plan would increase the farmer's 
dollar income, stabilize his affairs, 
and certainly should provide a better 
market for sale of feed and related 
farm merchandise. 

“The farmer cannot do this job 
alone, neither can the feed dealer nor 
the produce dealer. It requires co- 
operation, planning and efficient pro- 
duction to supply the premium egg 
market. It is surprising the interest 
Mr. Tietje and I have stirred up 
among egg producers in this area by 
stressing the advantages of this long 
range marketing plan.” 

Mr. Hoglund was born and reared 
in Minnesota. He is a University of 
Minnesota graduate in chemical engi- 
neering. He also received a master’s 
degree at the University of Minnesota. 

After several years as a chemical 
engineer with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., Mr. Hoglund decided to go back 
to the Midwest to enter agricultural 
marketing. He bought the Kasson Ele- 
vator two years ago. 


ON THE FARM—Earl Hoglund 
(right) discusses layer house location 
with a farmer. Construction has been 
started on the first of a number of 
units which will house layers produc- 
ing eggs in a program promoted by 
Mr. Hoglund. 





Contract Operations 
In Eggs Increase in 
Northeast Alabama 


By Special Correspondent 


ALBERTSVILLE, GA.—Despite 
the long price slump in eggs, the num- 
ber of laying hens in northeast Ala- 
bama seems to be holding level or 
slightly increasing. Several mill own- 
ers have recently put out large num- 
bers of birds on contract. 

Within the last month the Buck- 
ner Feed Mill of Oneonta has started 
around 200,000 layers, about 30% of 
which are on contract. The company 
was already growing replacement pul- 
lets for layers. 

Another company, the Elrod Feed & 
Grain of Arabala, increased its num- 
ber of laying hens to over 50,000. 

A number of feed company owners 
have been adding layers because they 
want to offset possible losses in feed- 
ing broilers. They note that laying 
hens, once they are in production, will 
bring in money each week, whereas 
the owner gets paid from broilers only 
every nine or ten weeks when the 
birds are sold. 

One field representative, Breece 
Barley, who represents the Bradshaw 
Supply of Albertsville, says most mill 
owners are seeking some way of 
diversifying their feed business. 

“Most of the men I call on are 
trying to find something that will 
bring in a profit when broilers hit 
price bottom. Egg prices seem to be 
on the upgrade now, whereas the fu- 
ture for broilers is very uncertain. 
Several mill owners and managers are 
looking for other types of poultry or 
livestock in order to provide better 
year-around feed sales.” 
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Ray Elder Joins Butler 


As Product Engineer 


KANSAS CITY —Ray Elder has 
been appointed product engineer for 
square bolted steel tanks at Butler 
Manufacturing 
Co., Kansas City, 
according to Don 
F. Shimon, chief 
products engineer 
for the farm equip- 
ment division of 
the firm. 

Mr. Elder will 
provide technical 
information to 
Butler bolted tank 
contractors and 
customers on the 
structural variations practical for dif- 
ferent types of square tank installa- 
tions. He will also supervise product 
improvements and promote develop- 
ments in bulk storage and handling 
of dry bulk commodities. 

Butler square bolted steel tanks, 
introduced slightly more than a year 
ago, are now in use throughout the 
country as bulk load-out tanks at feed 
mills, bulk feed depots and at new or 
replacement country elevators. 

For the past 13 years Mr. Elder, 
a civil engineering graduate of Okla- 
homa State University, has been as- 
sociated with Horner & Wyatt, con- 
sulting engineer, a Kansas City firm 
that designs and supervises construc- 
tion of grain and feed installations 
throughout the country. 





Ray Elder 
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New Division Manager 


Named by SECO Firm 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENN.—An- 
drew Miller has been appointed divi- 
sion manager for SECO Manufactur- 
ing Co. in the 
northeastern U.S., 
according to an 
announcement by 
Paul Zimmerman, 
executive vice 
president and gen- 
eral manager of 
SECO. The firm 
manufactures mo- 
bile feed mills. 

Mr. Miller, of 
Buffalo, N.Y., is an 
experienced mobile 
manufacturing representative. Prior 
to joining SECO, he was sales man- 
ager for a New York telephone com- 
pany and was associated with the 
Carborundum Co. as a_ production 
and sales engineer. 


Andrew Miller 
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not obtainable from any other source. 





Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


c natural source of 


Digestive enzymes - B Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - 


For All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Chickens, Turkeys 


Better Health, Growth and Production - 
Yeast Culture values proven by state college tests 
write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 7 


Greater feed efficiency - 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Lower Feed cost 


Values 











ANT TO INCREASE JOB PERFORMANCE? 


PHONE 
CHapel 
2-1091 


agricon 
H. M N, Ph.D., D.V.M 


Clinton, lowa 


ector 


515 Woodlands Drive 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 
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9 metaholisn 


You’ll stop wondering where the yellow went! Just % lb. SANTOQUIN per ton of 
your feed will save the color-building xanthophylls (and vitamins and carotenes) 
you’ve been losing by oxidation. Works in all types of poultry feeds; and preserves 
nutrients from loss in the body of the bird! 

Try SANTOQUIN .. . and see the improvement! 
WANT ALL THE FACTS? How SANTOQUIN halts even 
trace rancidity in feeds? How it guards against vitamin 


deficiency diseases? How SANTOQUIN makes less sup- 
plementary vitamins go farther? MAIL THE COUPON 


TODAY! 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division 


Dept. SQ-5, St. Lovis 66, Missouri 


Please send complete information on SANTOQUIN. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


Title 


Monsanto 


SANTOQUIN: Monsanto T.M., Reg. U.S. Pat Off. 


* ee 


- Santoquin 
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For Planning 

Productive & 

Profitable 

Feed Formulas 
Call 

Your Ray Ewing 

Representative 


Pasadena, California 
AMES, IOWA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
COYVNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
LANCASTER. PENNSYLVANIA 





May Feedstuffs 
Use Larger 
Than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — May’s consump- 


| tion of feedstuffs, 1.6 million tons, was 
| about 68,000 tons above the total for 
| the same month a year earlier, but off 


16,000 tons from April, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said in a 
recent feed market summary. Con- 
sumption so far for the season, Octo- 
ber-May, totaled 13.7 million tons, 
nearly 8% above the 12.7 million tons 
of a year earlier. 

USDA said exports of oilseed meals, 
mainly soybean meal, totaled around 
360,000 tons the first eight months 
as against 216.000 tons for the same 
months of 1957-58. Imports, mostly 
cottonseed meal, amounted to more 
than 140,000 tons compared to 82,000 
imported a year earlier. 

Domestic disappearance of soybean 
meal Oct., 1958-May, 1959, was 6.- 
131,400 tons, a substantial increase 
over the same season a year earlier 
when the total was 5,303,700 tons. 
Seasonal alfalfa meal consumption 
grew from 733,300 tons to 774,300 
tons. Wheat millfeeds use slid from 
3,153,700 tons for October, 1957-May, 
1958, to 3,087,400 tons for the latest 


| corresponding production season. 


May consumption of oilseed meals 


| totaled 926,000 tons, off 40,000 tons 
from April but 70,000 tons better than 


May, 1958. Cottonseed meal supplies 
of 95,700 tons in May were seasonally 


| below the 156,000 tons in April but 


slightly above a year earlier. Soybean 
meal consumption during May was 








784,500 tons compared with 765,000 
in April and 708,700 in May, 1958. 
Consumption of other oilseed meals 
in May was at about the same level 
as in April. 

Wheat millfeed production in- 
creased somewhat during May, re- 
flecting large flour exports. However, 
total millfeed output for the season 
remains below last year due to the 
higher flour extraction rate. Supplies 
of other grain by-product feeds in 
May were a little smaller than in 
April. 

USDA said feedstuff prices—after 
dropping sharply in May—fiuctuated 
within a rather narrow range during 
June, but closed slightly stronger. 
Feedstuff prices, weighted by con- 
sumption, averaged about $1 ton 
higher at the end of June than at the 
end of May, but prices averaged about 
$3 ton below a year earlier. 


Wagner << Co. Sold 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Wag- 
ner Bag Co., textile bag manufactur- 
er for feed, flour and farm trade, has 
been acquired by St. Regis Paper Co., 
New York, producer of paper multi- 
wall bags used in industrial packag- 
ing. The Wagner firm is scheduled to 
move into its new $1.5 million plant 
this fall, where its line will be ex- 
panded to include multi-wall paper 
bags and other paper products. 








—_ 


GRAIN COMPANY OPENED 

LOHRVILLE, IOWA—The Lohr- 
ville Grain Co. has opened its new 
feed mill and store. Charles Champlin 
and Bill Shutt are owners and op- 
erators. 





Feedstuffs: Production, Stocks, Foreign Trade and Domestic Disappearance, 
May, 1959, and May, 1958 (In tons, 000's omitted) 
Domestic 
Pro- Im- Ex- disap- Stocks 
duction ports? ports? pearance May 3!* 


Stocks 


Feedstuff May !I* 


| Oilseed meals: 


Soybean 

Cottonseed 

SERRE Soncuacuasesicacs¥ipeneves 
Copra 

Peanut 


Grain by-products: 


Wheat milifeeds . 
Rice millfeeds 

Gluten feed and meal 
Distillers dried grains 
Brewers dried grains 


| Other feeds: 


Fish meal 
Alfalfa mea! 


Total feeds 


| Oilseed meals: 


Soybean 


| Grain by-products: 


Wheat millfeeds 

Rice millfeeds 

Gluten feed and mea! 
Distillers dried grains 
Brewers dried grains 


Other feeds: 
Fish meal 
Alfalfa meal 


Total feeds 


862.3 26.4 
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N. C. Talk Gives 
Pros and Cons of 
Started Pullets 


RALEIGH, N. C.—A paper entitled, 
“Pros and Cons of Started Pullets,” 
was presented recently at the Coast- 
al Plains research station by Ken- 
neth C. Bean, extension poultry spec- 
ialist, North Carolina State College. 

Mr. Bean discussed some of the 
problems associated with the reap- 
pearance of started pullets in the 
poultry industry. 

The following is part of the paper 
he presented: 

About the hottest thing in the 
poultry industry in the last year is 
the reappearance of started pullets. 
This phase of poultry production is 
not new, but it appears to have a 
definite place in the poultry industry 
now, and consequently it is being 
adopted by poultrymen all over the 
Southeast. 

Since the program is relatively 
new, there have been a few problems 
associated with it; but in time these 
problems will be overcome. One such 
problem has been the differences in 
management between the grower and 
the buyer. These practices should be 
relatively similar to avoid any un- 
necessary stress being put on the 
birds. 

An example of this is roosts. A 
buyer in eastern North Carolina lost 
50 pullets the first night because he 
had no roosts and the birds had been 
raised with roosts. That’s about $90 
right there, not counting any profit 
he may have had from those birds. 

These little management points 
should be considered 
when buying started pullets. Find out 
what management practices the grow- 
er has been following and try to ad- 
just the work schedule so the habits 
of the pullets will not be upset. 

Another problem is that of moving 
the birds. Moving the birds from one 
place to another is stress enough, 
but this past winter they were moved 
during cold, damp weather quite of- 
ten; and as a result the birds have 
come down with some respiratory 
complications. Warm weather can al- 
so be a problem. Avoid moving birds 
in extremely hot weather. If started 
pullets are purchased under such con- 
ditions, be one step ahead of such 
complications. Be prepared for them. 
Perhaps something to stimulate feed 
intake will overcome these stress 
factors. 


and avoided 


Capital Problem 

Many poultrymen are faced with 
the problem of capital outlay re- 
quired to purchase started pullets. 
This is one problem that the indivi- 
dual will have to work out to suit 
his particular situation. There are 
several ways this could be arranged 
if the buyer doesn’t happen to have 
all the cash needed. If replacements 
can be planned far enough in ad- 
vance, perhaps a grower-buyer con- 
tract can be worked out with the 
breeder or hatcheryman. In many 
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instances a deposit of 40¢ to 50¢ per 
chick is made at one day of age and 
the balance when the pullets are de- 
livered. Some poultrymen farm out 
their chicks to some other farmer 
who grows them out for him. The 
grower furnishes equipment, houses, 
water and labor and receives l¢ per 
chick started per week with a bonus 
for feed used and low mortality. Per- 
haps a plan similar to one of these 
may be appealing, or perhaps started 
pullets will not even be considered. 

Another problem is that of know- 
ing a reputable grower. Since this 
is a relatively new field, finding 
established growers can give trouble. 

There are some other problems as- 
sociated with started pullets. One 
such problem is disease hazards. One 
poultryman I know of bought 1,000 
started pullets to replace part of his 
4,000 bird flock. About 10 days after 
the pullets arrived, the old birds 
came down with an unknown respira- 
tory disease. All birds had been vac- 
cinated. The condition brought on a 
6% mortality and a 40% drop in egg 
production in the old flock, and they 
never fully recovered. Maybe this 
wasn’t caused from the started pul- 
lets, but these things can always be 
checked beforehand. 

Started pullets have some good 
points also. One advantage is that 
of a uniform work schedule the 
year-round. Chores will be the same. 
There isn’t the need to let the hens 
go to grow out pullets or vice versa. 
If labor is hired, this would be a 
particular advantage. 

Another point in favor of started 
pullets is that of uniform pullets. 
When pullets are delivered, the buy- 
er can usually cull them himself as 
they are unloaded. Any that don’t 
suit him can be discarded. He ends 
up with the desired number. 

This program also allows for the 
full-time use of equipment. Part of 
the equipment is not out of use while 
growing replacements. Full use of 
equipment and houses is necessary in 
order to get the most for the invest- 


ment. 
Specialization 

Still another point is that of spec- 
ialization. Today’s poultry industry 
is becoming more and more special- 
ized and this .s the case here. The 
grower makes raising good pullets 
his specialty and the buyer makes 
managing layers his. 

Whether the buyer adopts a started 
pullet program or not is up to him. 
A good pullet will cost about $1.70 
at 16 weeks of age or around $2.10 
at 20 weeks of age. I wouldn't ad- 
vise buying them any younger be- 
cause of vaccinations, longer time to 
realize returns from the investment, 
and actually the buyer is in a sense 
raising pullets if they are bought 
much younger than 16 weeks. 

A good rule-of-thumb for determin- 
ing price is that of allowing 10¢ for 
the chick and 10¢ per week for grow- 
ing. Consequently, a 16-week-old pul- 
let would cost $1.70. How does the 
price compare? 

Study the operation carefully as 
to returns per hour of labor, and 
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then ask this question, “Can I earn 
more by managing more layers full 
time than I can by taking part of 
my time and facilities to raise pul- 
lets?” 
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Wallerstein Opens New 
Office Building 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. — The 
Wallerstein Co. has opened its new 
administration building at Mariners 
Harbor, Staten Island. The building 
houses the executive, sales and gen- 
eral offices of the company. This is 
the first time in forty years that the 
offices, manufacturing facilities and 
laboratories have been located to- 
gether at the Wallerstein plant site, 
according to company officials. 

The company just recently intro- 
duced “Poultzyme,” an enzyme for 
upgrading barley. Company officials 
say by adding a small amount of 
Poultzyme to barley, weight gains 
and feed efficiencies equivalent to 
those of corn are obtained. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 
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GRAIN FLAX 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














LABORATORY SERVICES FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS 
Vitamin Assays—Antibiotic Levels—Medicated Feeds—Analyses 
Nutritional Studies—Research—Toxicology—Evaluations 
HARRIS LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemists — Bacteriologists — Engineers 
816 “P" St., Lincols 8, Nebraska 














is the key to a completely mechanized 
bulk feed handling system 


Exclusive with Permaglas° 


Mechanized Storage Units, 


the mechanical sweep-arm bottom unloader 


rovides the 








first reliable method for automatically discharging bulk feed 
ingredients or finished formulas into your conveying system, 
on a first-in, first-out basis. Result: substantial labor sav- 
ings — eliminates the costly handling of incoming bags and 
barrels, as well as fork trucks and the expense of maintain- 
~ this equipment. 

f your formulas call for pulverized, granular, flaky or 
any materials where packing and bridging are a problem, 
it Sy <4 you to see how Permaglas Units reliably mech- 
anize handling and storage of motoriale. The 
“sweep-arm” bottom unloader also gives you more live stor- 
age space by eliminating the need of a bottom cone. For 
details on these unique structures and the operation of 
mechanical sweep-arm bottom unloader, mail coupon below. 


a) eae 
A.0.Smith 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 
Konkakee, Illinois, 
A. 0. Smith INTERNATIONAL S.A, Milwoukee 1, Wis, USA 


Modernize your bulk materials handling with A. 0. Smith Permagles Mechanized 
Sterege Units. in the totally enclosed Permaglas Mechanized Storage Unit System shown 
above, incoming bulk materials ore conveyed directly into the Permaglas Unit. Sweep-orm 
bottom unlooders discharge material into the pneumati conveying system which delivers it to 
to the processor's line 

Further, these unique stee! structures — gloss-protected inside and out* — are completely 
sonitary, provide contamination-free storoge and require a minimum of mamntenance! 


*HYDRASTEEL — Process covered by U.S Patent No 2,754,222 
mm em ee eee ee eee ee a sss 
A. ©. Smith Corporation, Dept. FS-79, Kankokee, !!! 

Please send me, without obligation, information on how Permagias Mechonized 
Storage Units can be the HEART of my bulk feed handling system 
1 om particularily interested in the movement and storage of 
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ENHEPTIN-A PREMIX 15% 


ning 





Most feed manufacturers offer their 
turkey growers a feeding program 
for the control of blackhead. 
Whatever your program, you can’t 
provide a better defense against 
blackhead than the use of ENHEPTIN®- 
A Premix 15% in your feed. 
ENHEPTIN was the first drug ever 
introduced for blackhead control. 
Feed manufacturers welcomed it and 
quickly offered it to their customers. 
Later, Cyanamid introduced a more 
active form of this preferred drug— 
ENHEPTIN-A Premix 15%. 


ee et ee 
pe pe 


ENHEPTIN-A provides maximum 
protection. It is not only the best de- 
fense in the prevention of blackhead — 
it is also the only drug that can 
be depended on to control outbreaks 
should they occur because of unusual 
conditions. 

The continuous feeding of 0.015% 
Acetyl ENHEPTIN (2 lbs. of ENHEPTIN- 
A Premix 15% per ton of feed) is the 
recommended preventive level. This 
level is a practical one at the least cost. 

The recommended level for treat- 
ing outbreaks of blackhead is 0.05% 


@ENHEPTIN-A is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for 2-acetylamino-5-nitrothiazole 
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KGStyTENHEPTIN (6.6 lbs. ENHEPTIN- 
A Premix 15% per ton of feed). 

More and more feed manufac- 
turers are finding it good customer 
service to incorporate ENHEPTIN-A 
Premix 15% and recommend it for 
control of blackhead. 

American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


ENHEPTIN-A 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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AT LAST 


YOU CAN HAVE ACCURATE 
DOCKAGE PERCENTAG 





ARMSTRONG PERCENTAGE 
AND DOCKAGE SCALE 

. . . eliminates pencil 
work. Calculates per- 
centages from weights 

of 250 to 500 grams. 

Fast and foolproof. 

Only one of its kind. 


Accepted by farmers 
as well as grain 
elevators. 


WRITE TO: 


Oo. B. ARMSTRONG & SON 


284 DAYTON DRIVE « FAIRBORN, OHIO 


| Milk Flavor Problems 


To Receive Study 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The American 
Dairy Assn. is devoting part of its re- 
search program to the development of 
additional information that might 
help answer some of the current ques- 
tions in the fluid milk field, according 
to a recent release. 

New methods of isolating and 
identifying feed flavor compounds are 
being developed in a project at North 
Carolina State College under the di- 
rection of Dr. L. W. Aurand. The 
study will include the analysis of 
different pasture crops, silage and hay 
crops as well as the milk produced 
on these various feeds. 

Another phase of the project will 
be devoted to determining methods 
for removing such flavors from milk 
without changing its natural flavor. 


”_ 
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INCORPORATION CHARTER 

DOVER, DEL. — Busboom Grain 
Co. has filed a charter of incorpora- 
tion with the corporation department 
of the secretary of state's office here. 
Authorized capital stock of the firm 
is $75,000. Corporation Service Co., 
Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington, 
Del., is serving as the principal of- 
fice. 
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OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SNELL PRODUCTS CO. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


HELPS YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS MAKE MORE MONEY 


Poultry raisers know that PILOT BRAND helps them get more high 


quality eggs with stronger shells... 


in the market. 


the kind that bring top prices 


Alert dealers, aware of the steady profits PILOT BRAND gives them, 


stock and display this best seller all of the time. And national 
advertising in leading farm journals and on 70 key radio stations 
is constantly increasing the demand for PILOT BRAND. 


It’s good, profitable business to push PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell... 
the largest selling, finest quality eggshell material in the world. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 








“T’m not wealthy and I don’t have 
a yacht and a convertible like Jerome 
Green,” apologized the suitor. “But, I 
love you.” 

“And I love you, too,” replied the 
girl. “But tell memore about Jerome.” 


¢¢¢ 


If you are rich, and drink, you're 
an alcoholic. But, if you’re poor, and 
drink, you’re a drunk. 


¢$¢¢ 


Steno: I have an awful cold in my 
head. 
Boss: Well, that’s something. 


. i A 


A ragged tramp entered the doc- 
tor’s office. He looked worried. “Doc,” 
he said, “you've got to help me. I 
swallowed a quarter three years ago.” 

“Good heavens, man!” exclaimed 
the doctor. “Why didn’t you come to 
me sooner?” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” replied 
the bum, “I didn’t need the money 


until now.” 
¢?¢¢ 


The car was crowded and the con- 
ductor was irritable. 

“Where is the fare for the boy?” 
he snapped as the father handed him 
one fare. 

“The boy is only three years old.” 

“Three years! Why, look at him. 
He’s seven if he’s a day.” 

The father leaned over and gazed 
earnestly at the boy’s face. Then he 
turned to the conductor. 

“Can I help it if he worries?” he 


asked. 
$e 


“John,” said the woman to her 
slightly flushed husband as they left 
a large cocktail soiree where he had 
been the life of the party, “did any- 
one ever tell you how fascinating— 
how romantic—how handsome you 
are?” 

The man looked at his wife, 
pleased. “Why, no, dear, I don’t think 
anyone ever did.” 

“Well,” she snapped, “then where 
did you ever get the idea?” 


¢$?¢¢ 


“Clothes,” explained the tailor, 
“don’t necessarily make the man, but 
a good suit has made many a lawyer.” 
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until | started 
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FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Six good reasons for adding vitamin E 


Researchers are thinning out the suspected causes of en- 
larged hock disorder in turkey poults. 

At least on¢ investigator has suggested that enlarged 
hocks in poults may be related to the same profit-crip- 
pling problem in older birds: 

On one point there is considerable agreement: it takes 
a combination of substances in the poult’s diet to pre- 
vent enlarged hocks. And vitamin E appears to be one 
of those substances. 

A feed manufacturer who relies on nature's tocopherols 
to supply vitamin E is courting trouble needlessly. He 
courts trouble because the tocopherol in nature is a 
highly unpredictable quantity. It may or may not be 
there to begin with. And much of it is in a form that’s 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 


very low in biological activity. 

His risk is needless because it costs only a few dimes 
per ton of feed to add Myvamix* Vitamin E at the mill. 
Then he knows the vitamin E is there, and will stay 
despite heat, minerals, and long storage. 

Myvamix is easy to handle; dry, nondusting, fine 
enough to diffuse freely through the mix. Every pound 
delivers a sure 20,000 International Units of Vitamin | 

Now—when you're planning the feed for next year's 
turkey poults—is the time to get more facts and a quota- 
tion on Myvamix Vitamin E. Just call or write Distilla- 
tion Products Industries, Rochestcr 3, N. Y. Sales offices 
New York and Chicago * Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
...some 3700 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries ic « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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Another ‘Bust’ in Cattle Industry 
Can Be Avoided, Report Indicates 


DENVER, COLO.—Another “bust” 
in the cattle industry like the one in 
1953 is not inevitable—it can be 
avoided, says a “mid-year” report 
from the fact finding committee of 
the American National Cattlemens 
Assn. The report was prepared by 
Dr. Herrell DeGraff, economist at 
Cornell University. 

There is a question whether the 
necessary steps to prevent a bust will 
be taken by a sufficiently large num- 
ber of producers. The committee says 
present trends indicate a break is 
highly prebable—in fact inevitable, if 
these trends are allowed to run too 
long. 

This solution is offered: If enough 
producers begin to cull down their 
cow herds this fall, next year’s calf 
crop could be proportionately checked 
and the excessive expansion now in 
progress could be slowed down. 

Increased marketings of cows would 
result in somewhat lower cow prices 
during the coming fall months, the 
association’s committee notes, and no 
producer would like to see this hap- 
pen or contribute to its happening. 
On the other hand, the report warns, 
if the build-up continues at a rate of 
5 million head or more per year, cow 


prices will drop sharply sometime in 


the next couple of years. 


“Skinning Dimes” 

“Any producer who can tally his 
herd and be concerned with his capac- 
ity to carry his present number 
through times of either lower price 
or normal feed products, has now an 
unusual opportunity to reduce his 
risks and improve his financial posi- 
tion,” the fact finding committee says 
in its report. “Producers who persist 
in hanging on until they have skinned 
the last thin dime off this cyclical 
boom may well find themselves los- 
ing dollars instead of gaining dimes.” 

Continuing its warning, the com- 
mittee comments, “If enough pro- 
ducers will recognize the precarious- 
ness of further rapid expansion in 
cattle numbers—and move this year 
to check their own contributions to 
it—any real bust in the cattle business 
in the next few years can be avoided.” 

The American National Cattlemens’ 
outlook study group reports that with 
the demand for beef strong and 
growing, the present rate of cattle 
production could be balanced with 
slaughter—meaning no inventory in- 
crease—at an average price near $20 
cwt. for all beef cattle sold by pro- 
ducers. 

“While this is not as good as the 
nearly $23 that producers may aver- 
age this year as a result of numbers 
held back for the inventory increase, 
it still is an attractive price which 
can make ranching a_ reasonably 
profitable business,” the committee 
commented. “Furthermore, it would 
be a sustainable price if inventories 
were not increased further, beyond 
the arnount which would keep pace 
with population growth — whereas 
present prices will bust if the cycle 
runs its normal course.” 

Build-Up Started in 1957 

The fact finding committee notes 
that the build-up in cattle numbers 
has been on the move for two full 
years. It began in mid-1957 when 
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ere to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
In correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill, 














month-to-month slaughter figures for 
cows and calves dropped significantly 
below the liquidation rates of the 
preceding years. Prices to producers 
for all beef cattle soid this year may 
average $1 cwt. more than a year 
ago—about $3 cwt. higher than would 
prevail if current production and 
slaughter were in balance. 

For a look at what’s happened in 
the beef producing business here is 
some background information taken 
from the association’s committee re- 
port: 

“Slaughter: Commercial slaughter 
of cattle for the first four months of 
this year was down 500,000 head, or 
65%, from a year ago. Commercial 
calf slaughter was down 727,000 head 
or 21.8%. 

“Because the cattle averaged 44 Ib. 
heavier this year than last, and 
yielded a higher average dressing per- 





centage (due to more fed cattle and 
fewer cows) the commercial output of 
beef was nearly 1% greater—even 
from the 6.5% fewer cattle .. . 
“Cow slaughter has declined to the 
lowest level for the corresponding 
months since the comparable period 
of rapid inventory increase in 1951 
and 1952. In March and April, for the 
first time since records are available 
—and probably for the first time in 
history—cow slaughter dropped be- 
low heifer slaughter. By contrast, 
fed-cattle have comprised an unusual- 
ly larger proportion of total slaugh- 
ter in recent months, a factor that 
explains the unusually high average 
dressing percentage which, in April, 
reached a record level of 57.8% . 
“The slaughter characteristics of a 
rapid expansion period now exist, and 
experience with past cycles tells us 
that they will not persist indefinitely. 
Cow and calf slaughter—as well as 
increased slaughter of less-finished 
steers and heifers—will turn upward 
again. When they do the total price 
structure for cattle will weaken. 


“Imports: Imports of beef and veal 








—fresh, frozen, pickled and canned— 
reached a level for the first four 
months of this year 50% above the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
However the quantity was somewhat 
below the annual rate of imports 
reached during the last half of 1958. 

“Imports of live cattle, both for 
slaughter and feeding, were down 
over 40% during the first four months 
of this year compared to last. Live 
cattle come into this country almost 
entirely from Canada and Mexico... 
The sum of imports from the two 
countries is almost certain to be less 
this year than in 1958. 

“Moreover, it now appears likely 
that the aggregate imports of dressed 
beef and veal and the meat equivalent 
of live cattle may be down for 1959 
compared to last year by as much as 
the equivalent of a quarter-million 
head. 

“Prices: In spite of total beef sup- 
plies that have been slightly above a 
year ago, prices for beef and cattle 
continue remarkably strong. The av- 





exclusive Sprout-Waldron Self 
Wins Customers 


S-W self loader emptying a box car. 


Just as the original Sprout-Waldron pneumatic 
Feed Piper Bulk Trucks changed our concept of feed 
handling and distribution, the exclusive and patented pneu- 
matic self loader gives a new dimension to efficient 
handling and customer service. Here are just 
a few of the jobs made possible with the 
Sprout-Waldron self loader. You can... 


@ Handle deliveries efficiently, with one man. 
@ Pick up feed from rail cars, nearby towns. 


@ Remove unused feed from a customer’s bin 
so that is can be replaced with a new for- 
mula or medicated feed for a sick flock. 


@ Start bulk deliveries without waiting for 
overhead bins to be installed or eliminate 
overhead bins in a bulk station entirely. 


e Pick up 


grains from customer and bring 
them back to your mill for processing. 


@ Remove feed from cars that may have to 
be respotted or which may be delayed in 
unloading 


© Help a customer move his feed from old 
bins to a new poultry house. 

@ Load feed during a breakdown of bulk 
loading station elevator. 


@ Vacuum clean sections of your mill or help 
clean up customer’s feed bins. 


Feed being transferred from rail car to bulk truck. 


The Sprout-Waldron self loader . . whether 
it be an integral part of your standard or 
Economy Feed Piper pneumatic bulk truck, 
mounted on a stake or van body unit, or 
put to use in any one of a dozen different 
ways, provides you with a portable material 

device which saves time, money, 


handling 

and backbreaking labor .. and helps you 
provide the type of service 

and hold customers. 


S-W self loader mounted on stake body. 


JS/105M 


Exclusive Australasian Distributors: 


needed to 


WE 


win 


Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Australia 





erage retail price for all beef through 
the first quarter was about 4.5¢ Ib. 
above the corresponding period of last 
year. A part of the reason is that 
the retail supply in recent months 
has included an unusually large frac- 
tion of fed beef, and less than the 
usual proportion of products made 
from cow beef. 

“This, however, is not the whole 
story. Consumer demand and prefer- 
ence for beef continue to be a major 
influence on the market. 

“Another point, however, needs em- 
phasis. Considering cattle numbers 
and probable marketings, and also 
prospective supplies of pork and poul- 
try, it seems likely that 1959 will 
prove to be the high cattle-price year 
of this cycle. This estimate, of course, 
could be wrong. The height of price 
might come next year. But the poten- 
tial further gains from 1959 levels 
are so modest, at best, that anyone 
holding cattle for further speculative 
price gain is certainly carrying a 
large and increasing risk which the 
market outlook does not seem to 


justify. 





“And another point. Why are 
slaughter-cow prices no higher than 
they are? . Two factors might 
contribute to the explanation. 

“One is that retail prices for ham- 
burger have been running 5@6¢ Ib. 
above the corresponding months of 
last year—and with increased supplies 
and lower prices for pork and poultry, 
a significant number of housewives 
may have been drifting away (rela- 
tively) from hamburger. We do know 
that a tendency to substitute, when 
price differentials favor substitution, 
becomes increasingly pronounced with 
time. 

“The second factor is also a substi- 
tution. A private source which cannot 
be quoted has provided an estimate 
that the sausage making industry is 
now using about equal proportions of 
domestic cow beef, imported beef, and 
pork as over-all sausage ingredients— 
compared to 60% domestic and 10% 
imported beef and 30% pork three 
years ago. The reason for this sub- 
stitution is price differential—just as 
it is for any substitution that house- 
wives are doing...” 
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Pennsylvania Reports 
58’s Commercial Feed 
Tonnage of 2,488,493 


HARRISBURG, PA. Pennsyl- 
vania’s commercial feed consump- 
tion last year amounted to 2,488,493 
tons—including 1,714,852 tons mixed 
feeds and 773,641 tons ingredients 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture reported in a recent bul- 
letin that poultry feeds accounted 
for the greatest volume of mixed 
feed sales. Of the 997,831 ton poul- 
try feed total, more than half was 
laying mash, 531,160 tons. Broiler 
feed volume was 129,820 tons. 

Mixed feeds for dairy animal con- 
sumption totaled 417,262 tons in 
1958. Steers and calves consumed 
37,092 tons. 

Other major consumers of mixed 
feeds were pets (118,770 tons) and 
hogs and pigs (64,392 tons). 

The largest ingredient sales volume 
was done in soybean oil meal, with 





Loader Speeds Delivery... 
..- Cuts Costs 


ADDITIONAL DATA AVAILABLE .. . 
Bulletin 203 will give you more of the 


facts. Write for your copy. 


a note or 


phone call will promptly bring a Sprout- 
Waldron salaried representative to your 


PIPES FEEDS ANYWHERE— 
ECONOMICALLY 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. MUNCY, PENNA. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS PRODUCING AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MILLING AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
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Don Kinkaid 


DAWE’S APPOINTMENT—The ap- 
pointment of Don Kinkaid to the posi- 
tion of general sales manager of feed 
products in the U.S. market was an- 
nounced recently by Dawe’s Labora- 
tories, Inc. (Feedstuffs, July 4) Mr. 
Kinkaid was previously general sales 


| manager of Hales & Hunter Co., 
where he was associated for 11 years. 





tons sold during the year 

major ingredient totals: Mo- 
114,426 tons; wheat bran, 
corn gluten feed, 64,- 
377 tons; wheat middlings, 56,002 
meat and bone meal, 51,543 
tons; brewers dried grains and yeast, 
43,731 tons; hominy feed, 26,695 tons. 
and alfalfa meal, 26,369 tons. 


PENNSYLVANIA MIXED FEED 
CONSUMPTION (1958) 


Tons sold 


lasses mix 
71,264 


tons; 


tons: 


Kind 

POULTRY 
531,160 
129,820 
107,542 
66,48! 
$1,387 
47,912 
47,400 

Starter-grower 15,952 

Duck feed 177 


997,831 


Broiler feed 

Misc. poultry feed 
Growing mash 
Turkey feed 


Sub total 


DAIRY 
14% 
16% 
18% 
20% 
24% 
32% 


Mixed dairy feed 
Mixed dairy feed, 
Mixed dairy feed, 
Mixed dairy feed, 
Mixed dairy feed, 
Mixed dairy feed, 
Misc. dairy feed 


anc over 


Fitting ration 


Sub total 
OTHER CATTLE 


Steer feed 
Calf feed 


Sub tota 


Horse feed 
Hog and pig feed 
Goat and sheep feed 


| Corn and oats chor 


feeds 

Pet feeds 

Rabbit and mink f 
Miscellaneous feeds 


Tota! 








BLOMFIELD- 
SWANSON 


MIMMEAPOLIEL 
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SAVE the PRICE of an 
EAR CORN CRUSHER! 


W-W HAMMERMILLS 
GRIND WITHOUT 


PRE-CRUSHING 


the Standard of QUALITY 
for Over 50 Years 


Why buy two machines when one will do the job? W-W Hammermills, with 
exclusive Star Cylinder, grind ear corn without pre-crushing and they handle 
all grinding assignments more efficiently, with less power than any other mill. 


They have heat-treated hammers, hard-surfaced with Tungston Carbide 
to always maintain a cutting edge. Quality construction — with cast iron 
frame assures you of a long, trouble-free service. 

You get more for your money —all the way through. Here are 
representative prices:* 

MODEL HORSEPOWER 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
A convenient time-payment plan is available. Write for complete information. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 77.2": 


PRICE* 
$ 697.04 
$1665.86 
$2183.98 


FEED OPENING 
18” 


2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 





Here's an easy way for you to make 
bigger sales to better customers... 


bi ae 


mae ares 


J = ‘RVICE 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 
“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 
feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 
ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing ate with up-to-date infor- 
mation and ideas on such subjects as .. . 

Broiler Feeding Turkey Feeding New Research Developments 
Cattle Nutrition Swine Rations Improved Feed Formulation 


Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 


outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled. 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over 100—$7 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


FEEDSTUFFS Reader Service Departmeat 

P. ©. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Mina. 
Please send me copylies) of the Golden Year “Science and 
Service” booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name and 
address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. 
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“Nope—they didn't care 





much for your feed but it did make them 
appreciate what they'd been getting before!" 
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| Small Business 


Loans Approved 


WASHINGTON—A number of 
business loans for feed and grain 
firms have been approved by the 
Small Business Administration, ac- 
cording to Wendell B. Barnes, admin- 
istrator. 

Among the loan approvals for feed 
and grain businesses are the follow- 
ing: Carter Grain Co., Inc., Cullman, 
Ala., $40,000, for shelling and stor- 
age of corn; Feeders Supply Co., Ft. 
Collins, Colo., $22,250, for livestock 
feed; Morgan-Lindsay, Inc., Eden, 
Idaho, $60,000, dealer in grain; Farm- 
Inc., Carlisle, Iowa, 
$200,000, grain dealer; Charter Oak 
Grain Co., Charter Oak, Iowa, $80,000, 
grain dealer; Fauser’s Feed & Supply, 
Waterloo, Iowa, $40,000, feed mill; 
Hammond Seed Co., Inc., Ft. Scott, 
Kansas, $40,000, grain elevator; W. H. 
Way Grain Co., Fowler, Kansas, $40,- 
000, grain storage; Anderson Grain 
Co., Garden City, Kansas, $60,000, 
grain storage; The Earle G. Walling- 
ford Grain Corp., Olathe, Kansas, 
$175,000, grain storage; West Plains 
Grain Inc., Scott City, Kansas, $161,- 
000, grain elevator; and Monticello 
Feed Mill Co., Monticello, Minn., $16,- 
000, feed mill. 

Teske Produce & Milling Service, 
Truman, Minn., $10,000, produce, 
poultry feed; Belgrade Alfalfa Mills, 
Belgrade, Mont., $200,000, alfalfa 
mill; Bellamy Grain Corp., Cozad, 
Neb., $100,000, grain elevator; Ruser 
Alfalfa Mills, Inc., Venice, Neb., $75,- 
000, mfg. alfalfa molasses feed; 
Grain Elevator Corp., Camden, N.J., 
$350,000, agricultural products stor- 
age; Farmers Grain Co., Manvel, 
N.D., $25,000, grain storage; Bastrop 
Grain, Bastrop, Texas, $86,000, com- 
mercial grain; Grain, Inc., Corpus 
Christi, Texas, $340,000, grain ware- 
house; Southmost Granaries, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas, $119,000, warehouse 
farm products; South Plains Grain 
Corp., Levelland, Texas, $60,000, grain 
storage; Bunkers, Inc., Provo, Utah, 
$125,000, animal feeds dealer; Farm- 
ers Exchange, Smithfield, Utah, $50,- 
000, mfg. grain mill prod.; and Vita 
Plus Corp., Madison, Wis., $100,000, 
mfg. agricultural feeds. 


Kentucky Feed Session 
Scheduled Aug. 17-18 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — The 1959 
Kentucky feed conference, sponsored 
jointly by the Kentucky Feed & Grain 
Assn. and the University of Kentucky, 








is scheduled for Aug. 17-18 at the 
Brown-Suburban Motel, Louisville. 

The program will include talks on 
nutrition by prominent speakers from 
the University, a talk on sales and 
merchandising and a discussion of the 
Delaney Food Additives Amendment 
by a representative of the Food and 
Drug administration. 

A special luncheon for ladies and 
a banquet is planned. Reservations are 
now being received by the Brown- 
Suburban Motel. 





Imported 


FISH MEAL 


Anchovy Meal 

Herring Meal 

Sardine Meat 
White Fish Meal 


FULL MEAL 


(Fishmeal with Solubles) 


FISH SOLUBLES 
Dried 100% Pure 
Made of South African Pilchards 
cummesin capes LIVER 
and GLANDULAR MEAL 


STEAMED BONE MEAL 


- 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
. 


VITAMIN “A™ FISH LIVER OiL 


ALBUMINA 


SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
82 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Phone: HAnover 2-4174 
Teletype: NY 1-3788 
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. . . like the production and availability of Solulac! Because it’s pro- 
duced every week of the year, you can formulate your feeds with 
Solulac and be sure of a continuous supply. You can get the high 
nutritional values of Solulac, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Factors — 
unidentified growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and 
vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing in 50 and 100-pound bags or 
bulk carloads. Just write, wire or phone. And remember, Grain Proc- 
essing Corporation is also a continuous source of corn distillers dried 
grains. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA + Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin —- Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 


Copyright 1959 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE - 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7593—Bag 
Flattener 


The New London Engineering Co. 
has introduced a bag flattener. De- 
signated the “Model BB12Ex8 Type 
32, the 8 ft. unit is designed to flatten 
bags as they come from filling ma- 
chines, to assure firm, safe stacking 
or palletizing, and storage in the 
least space possible,” the company 
said. The unit is basically a New 
London Cost-Cutter Conveyor with 


hs r? 4 
4 ; 
“, 


— 


an inverted power feeder driven from 
the snub pulley shaft. The upper belt 
can be adjusted to the desired mini- 
mum position above the lower belt 
and several different bag sizes can be 
flattened without changing the ad- 
justment. The exact amount of com- 
pression required is achieved by add- 
ing weight on the shelf on the upper 
belt. The unit is available in belt 
widths from 8 in. to 24 in. For details, 
check No. 7593 on the coupon and 
mail to this publication. 


No. 7590—Bulk or Bag 
Feed Body 


A new feed body that may be used 
to handle feed and grain in bulk or 
in bags, has been announced by Trail- 
co Manufacturing & Sales Co. A 





Sprout-Waldron . pneumatic system 
is installed as an integral part of the 
body and delivers the feed direct to 
the bins, the company said. For bulk 
feed, the body is tilted so that the 
feed flows into a hopper at the rear 
and from there is carried by alumin- 
um sheathed hose direct to the stor- 
age bins. A ladder provides direct ac- 
cess to a catwalk on the roof, where 
hatches are available for feed loading. 
A rear tail gate, normally secured by 
clamps, may be dropped when the 
vehicle is delivering feed in bags. A 
heavy-duty tarpaulin encloses the bal- 
ance of the rear opening. Removable 
partitions are installed within the all- 
aluminum feed body for separation 
of orders. Several models are avail- 
able. Check No. 7590 and mail for 
details. 


No. 7594—Vitamin K 
Product 


Abbott Laboratories announces a 
new Klotogen F Premix. According 
to company literature, the new pre- 
mix offers greater stability, ‘“mixabili- 
ty” and savings for each gram of 
Klotogen F used in poultry feeds. 
Klotogen F is Abbott’s_ stabilized 
menadione sodium bisulfite, and it 
features a nutritive carrier—soybean 
oil meal—which improves stability, 
the company said. The carrier is more 
compatible with the feed, offers extra 
nutritive value and mixes better at 
the mill, company literature claimed. 
Each pound of the premix contains 
16 grams of Klotogen F, or four times 
the concentration of the earlier pre- 
mix. It is shipped in 50 Ib., multi- 
wall, moisture-proof bags. For more 
information, check No. 7594 on the 
coupon and mail. 
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C) No. 7586—Engineering Service 
[) Ne. —— — Atmosphere 
enerators 
a fie. 7588—Molasses Product 
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Others (list numbers) 


- 7589—Bulk Feed Body 
(C) No. 7590—Bulk or Bag Feed Body 
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No. 7592—Package 
o 

Pneumatic System 

The availability of a 40 h.p. com- 
bination negative and positive pres- 
sure conveying system in a package 
unit has been announced by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. Pneu-Pac 40 
offers 100% increase in capacity over 
previous models, the company said. 
The Pneu-Pac 40 is a complete pack- 
age unit consisting of an inlet nozzle; 
flexible hose; long cone products col- 


lector; rotary feeder valve with mo- 
tor and drive; two rotary positive 
displacement blowers; a 40 h.p. 1,750 
rpm motor; kinetic transition with 
velocity trap; compact blow-through 
flat type manifold and a standard in- 
line filter. The capacity is greater 
than the 25 h.p. Pneu-Pac, but it is 
designed to operate with the same 
line size, enabling the operator to 
use the same unloading hose and noz- 
zle. Capacities are listed as 10 to 15 
tons per hour for soft feed ingredients 
and 15 to 20 tons for bulk whole 
grains. Optional equipment is avail- 
able. For details, check No, 7592 and 
mail. 


No. 7587—Inert Atmos- 
phere Generators 


Gas Atmospheres, Inc., has pub- 
lished a bulletin describing its new 
line of packaged inert atmosphere 
generators. The bulletin includes typi- 
cal installations, applications, features 
and a comprehensive flow chart. It 
also includes a utilities table showing 
at a glance the amounts of gas, power 
and water required to obtain maxi- 
mum capacities. For copies of this 
bulletin, check No. 7587 on the cou- 
pon and mail to this publication. 


No. 7589——Bulk Feed 
Body 


The “Grant Bulk Feed Body” has 
been announced by Gerber Sheet 
Metal, Inc. The feed body is fur- 
nished with 14 ft. augers which will 
reach 16 ft. 6 in. from the ground. 
Extensions can be purchased to reach 
any desired length. Each unit con- 
tains self adjusting chain tighteners, 
a Van Rudden pump with power take- 
off, two slave pumps to drive the 
apron, a lift auger and an extension 
auger. The feed box and the running 
boards are made of 12 gauge materi- 
al. There is a 3 in. channel frame 
throughout and the floor plate is 





braced to carry filled feed bags. The 
weight of the unit is 2,400 lb. and it 
is constructed to allow for an un- 
usually low center of gravity, the 
company said. There is a 15 in. wide 
apron for unloading each of two com- 
partments. The front compartment 
has cut-off slides and the apron is 
reversible for cleanout. A slide at the 
bottom of the receiving apron makes 
possible direct gravity unloading into 
a pit. All controls are located on the 
right rear while the discharge auger 
is on the left side to assist the driver 
in spotting to unload contents. For 
more information, check No. 7589 and 
mail. 


No. 7588—Molasses 
Product 


VyLactos Laboratories, Inc., manu- 
facturer of Scotch O Lass dehydrated 
molasses, has announced a new form 
of the product to be called Scotch O 
Lass Crumbles. According to the com- 
pany, the crumbled product offers 
many advantages for on-the-farm 
use. Company surveys indicate that 
dairymen prefer a crumbled product 
for hand feeding and for use in out- 
door bunks because there is practical- 
ly no loss from wind drift. The coarser 
material is also less apt to “set up” 
in bad weather, the manufacturer 
claims. For details, check No. 7588 
on the coupon and mail to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 7595—Grain 


Conveyor 


The introduction of a newly de- 
signed, higher-capacity “GrainVayor” 
has been announced by the Myers- 
Sherman Co. The new model, to be 
known as the “Air Master,” is built 
on a new design and engineering con- 
cept, the company says, that doubles 
the operating pressures of former 
equipment. Grain conveying capacity 
is 4,000 bu. an hour. The unit has a 


centrifugal compressor. It is designed 
on the same principle as jet aircraft 
turbines, and utilizes a multi-stage 
fan of 38 in. diameter. Because of its 
size it delivers a higher capacity and 
reduces operating speed more than 
600 rpm, meaning less repair time 
and increased life, the company said. 
A reinforced drop frame gives short 
turning radius and stability. It can 
be operated easily by one man. The 
unit can remove dirt, dust and fines 
and can take top crust of grains. It 
can load to heights of 150 ft. and more 
and across more than 500 ft. Check 
No. 7595 and mail for details. 


No. 7591—Sales 
Booklet 


A new brochure, entitled “14 Test- 
ed Ways to Increase Sales and Cut 
Sales Cost,” has been announced by 
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TESTED WAYS TO 
BUILD SALES 
and CUT SALES COST 





Perrygraf Corp. Soviet -six pictures 
and 122 case histories give informa- 
tion on how to pep up the sales pro- 
gram by using slide-charts to put 
product facts at the fingertips, the 
company said. Available slide charts 
include one on how to calculate egg 
cost based on feed cost and laying 
rate. Another one shows the amount 
of feed required to add weight to 
stock and others show equipment and 
floor space necessary for different 
numbers of chickens, dosage for dis- 
ease prevention and treatment and 
many similar farm problems. The 
booklet and other materials are avail- 
able free by checking No. 7591 on 
coupon and mailing. 


No. 7586—Engineering 
Service 


The V. D. Anderson Co. announces 
an engineering service to be made 
available to oil mills, rendering plants 
and meat packing rendering depart- 
ments. The service, according to the 
company, was designed to meet the 
need for an engineering service that 
is qualified to consult with various 
mill and plant executives about com- 
plete plants as well as modernization 
programs in order to correlate the 
new advances and bring about more 
efficient extraction operations. The 
service encompasses many phases of 
engineering work from economic stu- 
dies to actual operation. Preliminary 
studies can be made including a typi- 
cal outline for determining the eco- 
nomic feasibility of installation and 
relative process comparisons. A spe- 
cial brochure outlining the service in 
detail is available by checking No. 
7586 on the coupon and mailing. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs 

No. 7539—Screen separator bulle- 
tin, Southwestern Engineering Co. 

No. 7540—Salt box designs, Inter- 
national Salt Co. 

No. 7541—Financing, leasing pro- 
gram, Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7542—Bulk feed handler, Pro- 
ductive Acres Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7548—High-speed blender, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 





No, 7544—Dual roll drive, Moore 
Dry Dock Co. 

No. 7545—Pneumatic vibrator, 
Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7546—Barge unloading con- 
veyor, Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7547—Bulk feed unit, 
Inc. 

No. 7548—Electronic weight detec- 
tor, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

No. 7549—Equipment catalog, Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 7550—Moisture computer, F. 
H. Peavey & Co. 

No. 7551—“‘Dual-Speed” pellet mill, 
California Pellet Mill Co. 

No. 7552—Mixer data sheet, Mun- 
son Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 7553—Auger elevator, Koyker 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7554—Bulk scale bulletin, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7555—Surge bin, Rapids Ma- 
chinery Co. 

No. 7556 — Equipment catalog, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7557 — Service plan brochure, 
Wm. Davies Co., Inc. 


Ripco, 





No. 7558 — Batch mixer bulletin, 
Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 

No. 7559—Grain drying bin, Len- 
nox Industries, Inc. 

No. 7560 — Gluten feed booklet, 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Inc. 

No. 7561—Bulk material transport, 
Dorsey Trailers. 

No. 7562—Mixer-blender, 
Mixer Co. 

No. 7568—Electromagnetic pulley, 
Stearns Magnetic Products. 

No. 7564—F lat belt pulleys, Repub- 
lic Engineering & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7565 — Coded card control, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7566—Creep feeder, National 
Manufacturing & Stamping Co. 

No. 7567—Fabricated roof, Butler 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7568—Vitamin A, Distillation 
Products Industries. 

No. 7569 — Portable grain auger, 
Viking Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7570—Protein analyzer, 
man, Inc. 


Collision 


Heg- 
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No. 7571—Cob and shuck retarder, 
Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 

No. 7572—Pneumatic bulk unit, 
Aero-Bulk Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7578—Linear programming, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 

No. 7574— Temperature recording 
unit, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7575— Automatic bag feeder, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 

No. 7576—‘“Roughager” 
California Pellet Mill Co. 

No. 7577—Bulk fumigant, Ferguson 
Fumigants, Inc 

No. 7578—Extractor magnet, Mag- 
ni-Power Co. 

No. 7579—Proportioning pump, B- 
I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 7580—Booklet on pellet mills, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
No. 7581 — Automatic unloader, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7582 — Molasses 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7583—Bin vibrator, Eriez Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

No. 7584 — Dealer program bro- 
chure, William Davies Co., Inc. 


pellet mill, 


feed scale, 








HAS BEEN A BIG , 
ONE OF THE LARGEST 

















Carl! Woizeski, above, man 
ages the Larsen Co-operative 
Co. and employs eight men in 
the feed department 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER PROCESSING 


The 


451 Toft Street N. E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


‘‘We are presently operating four 


Three Strong-Scott 
Triple Action Mixers 
sre mounted over 
head. A screw con 
veyor carries material 
out for bulk discharge 
into trucks 


that 


Strong-Scott 
5-ton, two 2-ton and a 1-ton, plus one 


molasses mixer,” 


our customers are well 


Triple Action Mixers, a 


says Carl. “These do a 


good job of mixing and I guess the fact 


satisfied 


bears this out. 


“We can run 12 
Strong-Scott Molasses Mixer 


excellent 


Strong-Scott equipment is 


results. 


ton an hour in our 
and get 
Maintenance on our 


almost nil. 


In the one year we have had our Strong- 


Scott Hammermill, 
to change a screen. 


The Strong-Scott 
Quick-Change Ham 
mermillis the answer 
to the grinding needs 
at Larsen 


ful,”’ 


est addition, 


concluded Carl. 


we have never had 
They are wonder- 


The 


contractor 


at Larsen, recently completing the new- 


was A. Winterfeldt. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ON: 


HAMMERMILL 


MOLASSES MIXERS 


TRIPLE ACTION MIXERS 


NAME 
FIRM. 
ADDRESS 
a 
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FEEDS LIKE THIS... 


START TODAY TO INCREASE YOUR 


MILK PROFITS! 








A. 




















i ing Live 
Contains Enzyme- producing 
Rumen Bacteria, to promote higher 
milk production through better use 
of feed and better nutrition. 
d contains 
Make sure your fee 
Dr.LeGear's NU-CUD the Enzyme -Bacteria 


WHEN YOU ADD NU-CU 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
DR. LEGEAR, INC. 416 


WRITE 
BECK AVE. ST. LOUIS 16, M 


YOU CAN ADVERTISE YOUR 


oe 





Speed King Feed 


Crusher Feeders ©@ Crackers ® 
Pneumatic Systems ® Drags 
Feed Mixers @ Corn Shellers ® 


Burrs and Parts for All Makes of Attrition Mills 
Repairs. Rebuilding. New Runner Heads 


WINONA ATTRITION MILL CO. 


1009 West Fifth St., Winona, Mina. 


Mill Machiner 
Cob Crushers 


® Screw Conveyors 
Hammer Mills 





CFS CONCENTRATE 


for that extra measure of growth 


CFS Concentrate #3 stimulates rapid growth. 
University tests prove that CFS #3 is a rich source 
of unidentified growth factors. In controlled ex- 
periments broilers, turkeys and swine gained 
weight fast when CFS #3 was used. Yet cost was 
considerably less compared to most other sources 
of UGF. 

CFS #3 consists of dried corn fermentation solu- 
bles on selected by-products from the wet corn 
milling industry. It is free-flowing, and handles 
well in bulk shipments. Test and formula data are 
available now. Investigate CFS Concentrate #3 
today. 


CLINTON, 


= 


CLINTON 


CLINTON 
CORN PROCESSING 
COMPANY 


1OWA 
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Convention, 
Calendar  \ 


Aug. 7-8 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; sec.-treas., 
A. M. Upshaw, Jr., North Carolina 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Box 44, 
Mocksville, N.C. 

Aug. 10-12 — American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint convention; Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
exec. vice president, George M. Stray- 
er, American Soybean Assn., Hudson, 
Iowa; sec., National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., R. G. Houghtlin, 3818 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Aug. 11-12 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. 
Robert H. Grummer, Dept. of Animal 
Husbandry, University of Wisconsin. 

Aug. 17-18 — Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by University of 
Kentucky and Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Brown Suburban Hotel, 
Louisville; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. 
Box 425, Lexington, Ky. 


port; sec., Clyde Ingram, 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Aug. 23-25 — The National Hay 
Assn.; Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center; 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., Arthur Gannon, 
Poultry Division, University of Geor- 
gia, College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga. 


Aug. 28—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana; 
chm., Dr. J. H. Conrad, Animal Sci- 
ence Department. 

Sept. 3-4—Symposium on Magnesi- 
um in Agriculture; West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va.; Dr. 
G. ©. Anderson, head, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 4—VTIllinois Cattle Feeders 
Day, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., A. L. Neumann, Beef Cattle Di- 


Missouri, ; 
land Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
partment. 

Sept. 9-10 — Pet Food Institute, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 382 8S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Sept. 9-10 — Maryland Poultry 
Service Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 





Sept. 24-26 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, Pa.; sec., Donald W. 
Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 





Growers Assn., farm of Clarence Zie- 
mer, Elmwood, Ill; sec., 8. B. Swann, 
Kauffman Turkey Farms, Waternian, 
Ti 

Sept. 13-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 


PGB-250 
Dry Vitamin A 
is distributed by: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 





E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
621 S. W. Morrison Street 
Portland 5, Oregon 


6505 Wilshire Boulevard \ 
Los Angeles 48, California 


244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, lilinois 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 


Mi poli 15, Mi +, 





CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 


356 Eastern Avenve 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago. 
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Sept. 9-17— Illinois State Turkey 


Eastman Kodak Company 





Minneapolis; exec. vice pres., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 400 Folger Bidg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.O. 

Sept. 15-16—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Margaret Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 15-17—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; Asheville, N.OC.; sec. N. B. 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 16-18—National Feed Ingre- 
dients Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, DL; sec., Peter W. Janss, 
212 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 17-18 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Oonference; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Sept. 18 — Oollege-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit Haynes, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 28 — Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 
©. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, Burlington, Vt. 

_ Sept. 23-25 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
sored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 29-30 — Pacific Northwest 
Garden Supply Trade Show; Masonic 
Temple, Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ 
Hays, 702 Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 68 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 

Oct. 7-9—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 780 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 14 — Animal Nutrition Ke- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 5S. 
Richmond St., Chicago $2, Il. 

Oct. 14-15—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bidg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-16—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, P.O. Box 
472, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 15-16 — West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn. convention; Blackwa- 
ter Falls Lodge, Davis; sec., J. 8. Lar- 
rick, Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, 
W. Va. 

Oct. 19-20—Beef Research Confer- 
ence (attendance by invitation); Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; spon- 


Henry Schipke & Assoc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Design and Inspection—Automatic Batching, 
Equipment Installation, Mill Buildings 
and Grain Elevators 
4016 Linden Hills Bivd. 
Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
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sored by Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute and National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council; Dr. 
©. B. Cox, Agricultural Economics 
Department, Purdue University. 

Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. and University of Cali- 
fornia; chm., Berton Maxwell, Poultry 
Producers of Central California, 
Petaluma. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 22-23 — Annual Stockholders 
Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Onondago County War 
Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 22-28 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., 
Bob Skinner, 928 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Oct. 29—Nebraska Feed & Nutri- 
tion Conference; University of Ne- 
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braska, Lincoln; chm., Dr. John Ad- 
ams, Poultry Husbandry Department. 
Oct. 30—Rooters Day; University 


of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. E. BR. Peo, | 


Animal Husbandry Department. 





Oct. 30 — Illinois Sheep Producers 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., Dr. U. 8. Garrigus, Department 
of Animal Science. 

Nov. 4-5—Illinoils Feed Assn. and 











Where Fast Drying Counts... 


Select ANDERSON DRYERS 


@ For faster drying, at lower cost, 


rely on Anderson 72-tube rotary 


steam dryers. These dryers incor- 
porate superior steam circulation 
and heat transfer features and per- 
mit accurate adjustment of the 
moisture content of granular 


materials. 


Ander- 


son Dryers also are stacked two or 


@ Installed as a single unit, 


three high to suit your tonnage. 





Built for durability, they feature an 
entire shell of steel plate reinforced 


with channel iron frames. 


@ For uniform, efficient, fast dry- 


ing of any free flowing material, 
obtain complete information on 
Anderson Dryers. Fill out the cou- 
pon today. Anderson will send you 
information without obligation on 
the dryer best suited for your 


requirements, 








A, Each motor has selected 
characteristics for individual 
customer’s power require- 
ments. 


B. Cast iron reduction gears 
give quiet trouble-free per- 
formance. 


C. Large air intakes assure 
adequate ventilation 


D. Rigid channel iron frames 
assure stacking of dryers with- 
out distortion 


E. Removable doors provide 


Casy acccss 


F. Sturdy heavy gage stecl 
shell 


G. Steam tubes « 
steam head at 
permitting expansion and con 
traction and reducing danger 


onnected t 


one end < 


of leaks and 


H. Anti-friction, self-aligning, 
roller bearings 
operauion 


Strains 


assure smootn 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1944 West 96th Street + Cleveland 2, Ohic 


CORN GERMS * CRACKED CORN 
* OATS © POULTRY FEATHERS 
© SESAME SEED © CRACKED SOYBEANS © WHOLE 
KERNEL CORN © WHOLE FLAXSEED ¢ WHOLE KERNEL 


initial Moisture 


Boiler Hp. avail. 


Final Moisture 


—_werking steam press 
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Hetrogen K Is available as an easy to use premix and as a free flowing concentrate. Recom- 
mended for medication of drinking water. For complete information, write or call collect: 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. LOcust 1-8225 
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| MINNEAPOLIS 
HOTEL 
IN THE HEART 
OF LAKES 


AND PARKS 
> 


2730 W..LAKE ST e ON 


HWYS. 21 





ECCENTRIC LOCK 


makes every 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME, screens up to 
4” thick can be changed in seconds, 
while the mill is running! Simply raise 
the handle, remove one screen, and in- 
sert another .. . without exposure to 
whirling hammers. When the handle is 
pushed down, the screen automatically 
moves into exact position and is se- 
curely clamped in place. Nothing else 
to do! 


THERE’S MORE! 
@ Rugged steel construction is welded 
at every stress point. 


vgs 


instant screen change 
minute pay! 


Compact, one-shaft design saves 
space, eliminates auxiliary pulleys 
and belts. . 
Schutte Pat. adjustable hammers fea- 
ture 10 working surfaces. 

©@ Extra large feed opening handles 
bulky materials, too. 

® Separate motor driven fan (optional) 
maintains peak capacity. 

Schutte Series 10 Heavy Duty Ham- 

mer Mills are available in direct or belt 

driven models from 30 hp to 125 hp. 

Get full details by writing for free 

literature today. 


Schule” 


SERIES 10 


HAMMER MILLS 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER COMPANY, INC. 
878 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Schutte Hammer Mills, Feed Mixers, Molasses Blenders, Crusher Feeders, Baggers, Dust Collectors, 


Portable Bulk Scales, Replacement Parts 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 











Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn., 
joint convention; Armory, Spring- 
field, Ill; IFA, Leland Hotel; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago; IPIA, St. Nicholas Hotel; 
sec., Aubrey Harless, Box 91, Shelby- 
ville, Til. 

Nov. 4-7 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood Beach, Fla.; sec., Miss Jamie 
Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Roilin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tl. 

Nov. 12-13—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus 





"You're mixing WHAT in my 
washing machine?" 





try Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Nov. 22-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 
928 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 27-28— American Society of 
Anima! Production; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Ul.; sec., Dr. H. H. Ston- 
aker, Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1— Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lioyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bidg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Dec. 8-9 — Poultrymen’s Service 
Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

1960 

Jan. 4-5— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

dan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb, 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 11— Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual! Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 21-23— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 694 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb. 22-23—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bidg., Washington 5, D.O. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bidg., Portland, Ore. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 





cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Oouncil; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

April 21-23—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 9-11—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 


— 
— 





Tallow Increases 
Livestock Gains 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—Research at the 
University of Arizona has shown that 
adding tallow to livestock feeding 
rations increases gains and feed ef- 
ficiency, according to a new Universi- 
ty of Arizona publication entitled 
“Using Tallow in Feedlots.” 

The booklet, written by W. T. 
Welchert, agricultural engineer, and 
Albert M. Lane, livestock specialist 
at the University, gives detailed in- 
structions on how to handle tallow 
for feeding purposes, and how to con- 
struct needed tallow heaters for this 
purpose. 

“Even when the fat costs as much 
as other feeds (per pound of ener- 
gy),” the booklet states, “the addi- 
tional benefits of feed saved, dust 
reduction and more pleasant work- 
ing conditions make it worth feed- 
ing.” 

Another advantage shown by the 
University of Arizona experiments 
has been the reduction in bloat. Fat 
apparently is one of the best materi- 
als for this purpose and at the same 
time is offering additional food value 
to the ration. A pound of fat has ap- 
proximately two and one-fourth times 
the amount of energy of grain, ac- 
cording to the booklet. 








WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 
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Your Feed Franchise Got You Out On a Limb? 


® Are you “out on a limb” about integration or 
bulk feed service? Staley’s technical people are 
always available to counsel with you about bulk 
installation, integration, and efficient, economi- 
cal expansion or remodeling. 


New Staley’s Dealers often say . . . “You folks cer- 
tainly got me ‘off of the limb’ and on the way to 
making extra profits in the feed business.” 


® You can expect extra business—set your own 
tonnage. You will get from Staley’s the mer- ie 
i. You can get “off the limb” and sell your big vol- 

chandising plans and market research to help 
ume customers with a Staley’s Feeds Dealership, 

you acquire your new tonnage and achieve your 
: because all types of finance contracts are avail- 

profit goals. itis 


No need to be “out on a limb” about resale help So, if you are “out on a limb” with your present 
—Staley’s have specially trained people to help franchise and want more profits from your feed 
you increase your sales through effective resale business . . . mail the coupon today! Sales of 
and promotion programs. Staley’s Feeds are at all-time record highs! 


..« Mail Coupon olley.. ) 


Ted Mitchell, Manager, Formula Feeds 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 


Send me full details on the benefits of a Staley's Feeds 
Dealership. 


ADDRESS . 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO., FEEDS DIVISION Tol sw 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Feed Service 


UE: BULLETIN BOARD 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


period when the losses occurred. He 
Says turkeys raised in confinement 
suffered the greatest number of 
losses from 20-24 weeks of age, while 
the greatest death loss of range 
turkeys came in the first four weeks 
on range. 

These findings indicate that early 
range mortality could be due to the 


Range Turkey Losses 


In an experiment conducted by the 
University of Georgia College of Ag- 
riculture it was found that mortality 
was about the same for turkeys 
raised in confinement as for those on 
range, but, notes J. H. Massey, ex- 
tension poultryman, there was a 
marked difference in the growing 








young turkeys failing to adjust to 
their new environment. 

“It is important to move the tur- 
keys to range on a day avoiding un- 
usual weather conditions,” Mr. Mas- 
sey advises. “Many of our disease 
problems are brought on by stress 
factors such as getting the birds too 
hot in moving.” 

He recommends that after the tur- 





[PACKAGED UNIT 


PACKAGED UNIT | 


Pellet Mills | 


Complete oe of Every — amon 


Multi-Duty 
Pelleting Component: 


with 2 Liquid 
Feeders 
@ Hard Pellet Mill @1 Minute Changeover 
@ Liquid Conditioning from pellets to Wenger- 
Feeder (1 or 2 liquids) blended mash feeds 
@ Metered Flow Pump or @ Control Panel for entire 
Pumps pelleting system 
@ Meter for each liquid 
@ Pellet Mash Feeder 
® Steam Conditioner 
@ Hi-Speed Mixer or Multi- @ Optional Hi-Molasses 
Blender pellet extruder 


Never satisfied with things as they have been, 
Wenger engineered the Multi-Duty for lower- 
ing costs and improving production. 


@ Automatic controls 
throughout 


50 HP Multi-Duty 
with Drover type percentage Feeder 
(motorized variable speed drive optional) 


100 HP Multi- 
Duty with 1 
Liquid Conditioning 
Feeder 


* 


Multi-Duty produces every major type of feed in 
demand today from a single packaged unit Pellet Mill 
@ Hard pellets (with or without liquids) 
@ Wengerblended mash feeds (1 or 2 liquids) 
@ Hi-Molasses — (optional) 


Super 75 
Roughage Buster 


Hi-Molasses 
Pellet Mill 


100 HP 
Multi-Duty 
as Hi-Molasses 
Pellet Mill 


Roller Chain Model 
Horizontal Pellet Coolers. 
Crumble Rolls and Scalper 

not shown here. 


Write for complete information. 


wenger “Mixer, Manufacturing 


SABETHA, KANSAS i PHONE 111 


Standard of the Industry for Liquid -Feed 
Mixing, Pelleting and Cooling Equipment 





keys are moved the grower should 
be extremely diligent in helping them 
adjust to their new environment. “Be 
sure plenty of water is available,” 
Mr. Massey says. “It is desirable to 
have waterers of the same type on 
range as used in the house.” 

Many turkeys are killed each year 
by predatory animals, and Mr. Mas- 
sey recommends that the grower 
take all precautions to eliminate any 
possible loss from this source. 
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The Three T's 


The three major enemies of egg 
quality on the farm are time, tem- 
perature and treatment, said Chester 
H. Manasco, poultry marketing spec- 
ialist, Mississippi State University, 
during the recent egg quality school 
conducted by the Southeastern Poul- 
try & Egg Assn. 

“High temperature has long been 
known to be the major factor caus- 
ing loss in egg quality,” he said. 
“Temperatures above 65° F. are too 
high for good egg quality.” 

Proper storage can help to elimin- 
ate time as a problem, he said. An 
egg left in a hot nest all day will do 
more to lower the quality than if 
left a week in an egg room. 

“Treatment to keep egg quality 
high consists of many things,” Mr. 
Manasco commented, “but cleanli- 
ness, cooling and humidity control 
are among the most important fac- 
tors.” 

Three practices which Mr. Man- 
asco listed as being necessary in 
retaining egg quality are: 

1. Cool eggs quickly. 

2. Hold them at a temperature be- 
low 65° F. 

3. Keep them in a relative humid- 
ity of 70% or more. 


e 
Time to Cull Cows 


This is the year to cull cow herds 
severely, says Bob Farquhar, exten- 
sion livestockman, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. Why? Because 
slaughter cattle prices at present are 
too good, he says, to allow inferior 
slow-producing cows to remain on the 
farm. And heavy culling now will 
help delay the apparent decline in 
future prices. 

“Even though prices and pasture 
conditions are favorable now, farm- 
ers should look farther ahead than 
this fall,” Mr. Farquhar warns. 

He notes that there may be 4-5 
million more cattle on farms next 
January than this past year, due to 
the present reduction in the number 
of cattle going to slaughter and the 
rapid increase in the number being 
held on the farm. 

“Don’t stop expanding in the cattle 
business, if you have the resources,” 
says Mr. Farquhar. “But expansion 
should be done on the basis of mak- 
ing the best use of your land, breed- 
ing herd and other investments. It’s 
not advisable to expand only when 
prices are favorable, since they are 
often followed by liquidation and 
low prices later.” 


© 
Hot Weather Feeding 


To keep chickens producing during 
hot weather, their rations need to 
be more highly fortified than in cool- 
er seasons. 

Research by Dr. 


Paul Sanford, 
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MACHINE TO REMOVE 
MEAT FROM CHICKEN 


ATLANTA, GA.—W. A. Zartman, 
head of development work of the 
Meat Separator Corp., Atlanta, re- 
vealed that his firm is making a ma- 
chine that will remove all the meat 
from a chicken, including the meat on 
the chicken’s neck. The machine will 
also take out the smallest bones that 
are usually so difficult to remove. 

Mr. Zartman said the neck and 
back meat, along with more accessi- 
ble meats, will be used by manufac- 
turers of frozen chicken pot pies, 
sandwich spreads, packaged fillets, 
chicken salads, soups and baby foods. 





Kansas State University poultry nu- 
tritionist, has shown that antibiotics 
increase chickens’ appetites. Re- 
duced feed consumption this summer 
may be counteracted by using rations 
more highly fortified with vitamins, 
minerals, amino acids and antibiotics, 
Dr. Sanford reports. 

Heavily fortified rations are need- 
ed more by confined birds than by 


those on range because range birds | 


get nutrients from green vegetation 

Stale, rancid feeds are unpalatable, 
so using fresh feeds also helps keep 
birds eating during hot weather, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sanford. And clean, 
cool, fresh drinking water is import- 
ant. Keeping water fountains shaded 
and burying water hose or pipes be- 
low the surface of the ground helps 
in this respect. 


Bulk Bin Construction 


If a livestock feeder is having 
trouble with feed bridging in his 
bulk bin, it may be that his bin is 
not constructed properly. 

It often helps to construct bins 
with at least two vertical sides, sug- 
gests Al Krewatch, extension agri- 
cultural engineer at the University 
of Maryland. The vertical sides 
should not be opposite each other, 
but should form two adjoining sides 
of the rectangular bin. He says the 
bin should have a 60-70° slope if it 
is used for storage of feed with 
molasses. 

For hopper type bins, Mr. Kre- 
watch advises the feeder to include 
as many of the following features 
as possible: 

Large draw-off openings, 18-24 in. 
square. 

Vertical sides—at least two, if pos- 
sible. 

Make sloping sides adjacent, not 
opposite. 

Make sloping sides steep, 60-70°. 

Use more than one draw-off per 
hopper. 

If bridging problems occur, build 
in a poker which can be a metal 
rod insterted in a hole in the bin 
sidewall to break up or undercut the 
bridge. 


G.L.F. Takes Part 
In Feeder Pig Project 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, is taking part 
in a research project to help deter- 
mine whether feeder pigs can be 
raised profitably in western New 
York if a better supply of quality 
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ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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stock is made available, it was re- 
ported in G.L.F. Week, the coopera- 
tive’s publication. 

Other principals in the project are 
Empire Livestock Marketing Coopera- 
tive and Cornell University. 

An experimental shipment of feed- 
er pigs was trucked recently from 
Wisconsin to Empire's Caledonia, 
N.Y., stockyards (1,130 miles) in 24 
hours. They were fed and watered en- 
route, and were reported to have 
arrived in excellent condition. 

They were distributed on advance 
orders to 10 western New York farms, 
where farm tests will be conducted 
over a period of three and a half 
months. 


——_- 


Pacific Grain Dealers 


Elect Board Members 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Newly elect- 
ed members to the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. board of direc- 
tors have been announced by Herb. 
L. Powell, Lewiston (Idaho) Grain 





| Growers; E. P. Fredricks, 


| Growers, association president. 


Named to three-year terms are 


| Herb Blunk, Almira Farmers Ware- 


house Co., Almira, Wash.; Walter 
Mikkelsen, Centennial Mills, Port- 
jand; Clifford Simmons, Rockford 
Grain Growers, Rockford, Wash.; 
Lloyd Nelson, Cargill, Inc., Portland, 
and Jack Finch, Aslin-Finch Co., Spo- 
kane. 

New one year term members are: 
Wayne Daggett, North Pacific Grain 


| Growers, Portland; Gordon C. Kauff- 
| man, Gordon T. Shaw Co., Spokane, 
| and Al Lamb, Morrow County Grain 
| Growers, Lexington, Ore. 


Holdover members on the board in- 
clude J. D. Urquhart, Union Elevator 
& Warehouse Co.; Tom Pfund, Che- 
halem Valley Mills; H. L. Powell; R 
R. Enlow, Continental Grain Co.; 
Tom Curtin, Atwood-Larson Co.; R 


| K. Driscoll, Idaho Bean & Elevator 
| Co.; 


Peter Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co.; A. C. Patton, United Grain 
Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., and Mark P. Hengen, 
Ralston Purina Co. 
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Robert D. Wyche Joins 
Food Machinery Firm 


RIVERSIDE, CAL. — Robert D. 
Wyche has been appointed sales en- 
gineer for bulk transport equip- 
ment in the cen- 
tral southern 
states by Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp. Mr. Wy- 
che was a district 
manager for Kel- 
vinator before ac- 
cepting his new 


assignment with . 
Food Machinery ; 
According to D a 


R. Copple, sales 
Robert D. Wyche 


manager, the 

firm’s new facility for bulk trucks 
at Hoopeston, Ill., will now supply 
bulk transport equipment to the 
south central states, in addition to 
manufacture by Food Machinery’s 


Riverside, Cal., plant. 
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Scientists Outline New Developments 
In Dairy Nutrition Research Work 


By Special Writer 


URBANA, ILL.—Quite a number 
of research papers of interest to nu- 
tritionists and other feed men were 
presented at the 54th annual meet- 
ing of the American Dairy Science 
Assn., held June 15-17 at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

All told, more than 200 scientific 
papers were presented, dealing with 
research and technical problems in 
the fields of dairy production, mar- 
keting and extension. In this article 
those papers considered to be of the 
greatest interest to the feed industry 
are reviewed. 

Among the general subjects of in- 
terest were rumen physiology, calf 
nutrition, rumen development in the 
dairy calf, silage and pasture, and 
general nutrition and management. 


Individual reports covered research 
on such things as bloat control, in- 
gredients in calf rations, use of vari- 
ous roughages, certain additives in 
dairy cow rations, certain supple- 
ments and the timely topic of pellet- 
ing the concentrate mixture. Many 
other topics also were discussed. 


RUMEN PHYSIOLOGY—In stu- 
dies of factors affecting the composi- 
tion of rumen gas, University of Illi- 
nois researchers Kingwill and co- 
workers found that rumen gas com- 
position varied in a regular manner 
with the time after feeding. The 
CO.-methane ratio was narrowest 
after fasting (1:1) and was widest 





(3:1) within two hours after feeding. 
Following this peak, the ratio nar- 
rowed until four hours after feeding, 
when it widened again to a secondary 
peak. Thereafter the CO,-methane 
ratio gradually narrowed to that of 
the fasting level. These patterns were 
similar on rations containing hay and 
concentrate, or concentrate alone, and 
the widest ratios (greatest amounts 
of CO, in proportion to methane) 
were obtained on rations including 
roughage. Addition to rumen ingesta 
of excess hydrogen gas had no effect 
on methane production, thus con- 
tradicting the theory that hydrogen 
is the limiting factor in methane for- 
mation of the rumen. 

Illinois Study: From additional re- 
search at the University of Illinois, 
Opperman and associates found that 
the addition of C“ labeled acetate or 
formate resulted in the rapid appear- 
ance of labeled C“ in both CO, and 
methane in the rumen; with some C“ 
detected later in rumen butyric acid 
and to a lower extent in propionic 
acid. Some of the C“ labeled acetate 
remained in the rumen for as long as 
10 hours. The resulting data suggest 
that from 3 to 5% of rumen methane 
is derived directly or indirectly from 
acetate. C“ activity from labeled for- 
mate appeared in acetate, propionate, 
and butyrate, but most rapidly in 
acetate, with the greatest activity ap- 
pearing in propionate. The labeled 
formate disappeared from the rumen 


! in 30 to 45 minutes, with no free hy- 
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drogen detected, indicating that no 
formate was generated in the rumen 
during this period. 

Bacterial Counts: University of 
Maryland researchers Provost and 
Doetsch found that the feeding of a 
diet of flaked corn and alfalfa pellets 
to a fistulated cow gave higher total 
rumen bacterial counts and greater 
numbers of amylolytic (starch digest- 
ing) types of bacteria than a normal 
high-roughage alfalfa diet. The two 
dicts resulted in distinct differences 
in the types of culturable bacteria 
present in the rumen, with Gram- 
positive rod types most numerous on 
the corn diet but not on the high- 
roughage diet. Amylase activity of 
cell-free rumen liquor was greatest 
with the starch diet. Significant num- 
bers of a Gram-negative cocci resem- 
bling an unusual amylolytic bacteri- 
um were isolated from the bacterial 
population produced by the corn diet. 


Ingredient Changes: According to 
the results of preliminary Kentucky 
experiments, Claypool and Jacobson 
reported that minor changes in in- 
gredient composition of the ration 
failed to cause any significant changes 
in rumen microbial activity as meas- 
ured by analyses of rumen volatile 
fatty acids. The ration changes tested 
included substitution of barley for 
corn and vice versa; change to a simi- 
lar, but different, lot of hay, and ad- 
ditions of 1% salt or trace minerals. 
At the beginning of the experiment, 
at least 14 days were required for 
rumen microbial activity to become 
constant. 

VFA Absorption: Us'ng the rumen 
perfusion technique with goats, IIli- 
nois investigators Staubus and asso- 
ciates found that the addition of 
either butyric or propionic acid re- 
sulted in increased, but not a linear 
increase, in VFA (volatile fatty acid) 
absorption from the rumen. There ap- 
parently was some interconversion 
among acetic, butyric and propionic 
acids. Blood ketones were increased 
by butyric acid administration, but 
not by propionic acid. 


Bloat Control: In connection with 
their research on bloat control, Iowa 
State researchers, Allen and co- 
workers, made studies of the fate of 
soybean oil in the rumen. They found 
that the limited effectiveness (3-4 
hrs.) of orally administered soybean 
oil in controlling bloat may be due to 
the fact that it passes from the ru- 
men in this length of time. Their re- 
sults also suggested there is little 
hydrolysis of triglycerides (fat) in 
the rumen. 

South Dakota Study: Moore, from 
South Dakota State College, reported 
from studies on bloated and normal 
cows that there were no significant 
differences in either hemoglobin or 
methemoglobin levels in the blood of 
normal vs. bloated animals. In fur- 
ther research Moore devised a new 
method for measuring blood pressure 
in cattle which involves exposing the 
carotid artery in the neck by surgical 
procedures and proceeded to record 
systolic blood pressure, heart rate 
and respiration rate in cattle with 
varying degrees of bloat. Average 
blood pressure, before pasturing was 
175 mm. Hg.; after pasturing: (no 
bloat) 179 mm. Hg.; slight (bloat) 
185 mm. Hg.; (moderate bloat) 196 
mm. Hg.; (severe bloat) 242 mm. Hg. 
Average heart rate also increased 
from a normal rate of 90 to 142 in 
cases of severe bloat. Respiration rate 
did not change appreciably with vary- 
ing degrees of bloat, except that it 
became extremely labored during 
severe bloat. 


Mucin and Saliva: Kansas State in- 
vestigators VanHorn and Bartley re- 
ported on in vitro experiments de- 
signed to provide information on the 
effect of linseed mucin and bovine 





saliva in preventing frothy bloat. 
They found that the addition of either 
linseed mucin or saliva to samples of 
frothing rumen contents increased the 
release of gas from the rumen con- 
tents. In further tests either linseed 
mucin or saliva prevented the forma- 
tion of a stable froth produced in 
water containing alfalfa saponin 
through which air was bubbled. Thus 
the results of these experiments sup- 
port the theory that mucin in saliva 
or as supplied by linseed meal pre- 
vents bloating by inhibiting stable 
froth development and by permitting 
gas to escape from frothing rumen 
contents. 


Water Consumption: University of 
Missouri researchers Kamal and asso- 
ciates reported on an experiment de- 
signed to show whether water con- 
sumption in dairy cattle is controlled 
directly by environmental tempera- 
ture or through urine excretion. In 
dairy heifers exposed to temperatures 
ranging from 35 to 95° F. both water 
consumption and urine excretion in- 
creased as the temperature was 
raised. Further tests with injections 
of antidiuretic hormones indicated 
that environmental temperature ap- 
parently influences water intake not 
directly such as through a “drinking 
center” in the brain, but probably 
through urine excretion in a complex 
physiological mechanism involving 
temperature effect on hormone activi- 
ty which is reflected in increased 
urine excretion and consequent 
changes in blood osmotic pressure, 
the nervous system and finally, water 
intake. 

Changes in Forage: In investiga- 
tions of the declines in milk produc- 
tion which often occur following 
abrupt changes in the forage fed to 
cows, Vandersall and associates of 
the University of Arkansas found the 
action of the thyroid gland is in- 
volved. Using radioactive iodine levels 
in blood as an indicator of thyroid 
activity, these researchers found in 
two experiments that when heifers 
receiving alfalfa hay were abruptly 
changed to legume-grass silage, the 
rate of icdine released into the blood 
stream was increased; heifers receiv- 
ing mixed hay or legume silage had 
higher iodine release rates than 
heifers fed grass silage. The changes 
in iodine release rates resulting from 
forage changes in the ration were 
blocked, or prevented by the feeding 
of thiouracil, a goitrogen. These data 
indicate that some roughages com- 
monly fed to dairy cattle contain 
goitrogenic substances which may af- 
fect milk production through their 
effect on the thyroid gland. 


CALF NUTRITION — Several 
papers on calf nutrition were present- 
ed, dealing with research on fat 
levels, protein levels, different carbo- 
hydrate sources, feeding of silage and 
hay, and effect of ration composition 
on rumen development in young dairy 
calves. 

Fat Levels: University of Minneso- 
ta researchers tested different levels 
of stabilized lard in calf milk re- 
placers based on fortified, low-heat, 
dry skim-milk solids. The levels of 
added lard provided fat levels of 0, 
5, 1.0, 2.0, and 3.0% in the recon- 
stituted milk replacer. Best results, 
measured in terms of body weight 
gains and occurrence of scours, were 
obtained with the highest level of fat 
(3%) in calves fed to four weeks of 
age. Scouring rate was highest on the 
fat-free diet, but there were no signi- 
ficant differences in scouring rate 
among the fat-supplemented groups. 


Milk Fat Digestibility: The digesti- 
bility of milk fat by young dairy 
calves (3 to 15 days of age) was de- 
termined in digestibility trials con- 
ducted by Grimes and Gardner of the 
University of Illinois. Using milk fat 
levels of 3 to 9%, they found these 
levels of fat were highly digestible 
(94.2 to 97.4%). However, incidence 
of scouring was highest for the 9% 
fat milk. 


Protein Requirement: Studies of 
the protein requirement of the young 
dairy calf were reported by Lassiter 
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Selling Eggs 
Is My 
Business, Doo! 


A 3-egg man at breakfast time, 
Hess & Clark’s No. 1 salesman 
has a new project for the 

year ahead. Here’s what Red 
Foley says about it: 


Every Saturday I get my gang together down in Springfield, the Hess & Clark products you sell, we're going to be work- 
Mo., and we climb aboard the NBC Monitor network . . . ing for the same company again this year. 
140 stations in all. But we're going to do 
Maybe you've heard the show. We have a lot of music... something else, too. Like 
country tunes, inspirational hymns, and even a ‘Hit Parade’ I said earlier, almost as many 
song now and then. Our guest stars are as fine a lot as you'll city folks listen to our music 
come across . . . fine folks like Uncle Cyp, Marvin Rainwater, as farmers. They don’t aoe 
Snooky Lanson, Fran Allison, Johnny Horton, and others. things from Hess & Clark 
We think we have to do or from feed people . . . but 
a lot of good entertaining to they sure eat a lot of the 
get listeners. And even things farmers produce. So 
though I’m sometimes call- we re going to steal a little 
ed “America’s Favorite bit of that high-priced NBC 
Country Music Man,” we time and tell the folks in 
somehow manage to attract town about the value of en- 
as many city folks as we do joying more eggs at meal 
farm families. and snack time every day. 
So our first job is to get 
listeners by entertaining 
them. Then my pal, Joe 
Slattery, can do a good job 
of telling them about what 
our sponsor has to sell. Last 
year that was Hess & Clark, the company that specializes in Let’s “sell” our way out 
new products and ideas for healthier livestock and poultry. And We’ —— tats ET 
judging from the cards and letters ... and sales... a good ’ S “Ge, yer ety a | i a rs Fel ’ oe Lin : mr a 
many people who hadn’t been using Hess & Clark products os eg "Ay ; —s are ag te nd —— age’ — 
suddenly got interested in nf-180 for improved egg production. Pele ee en ED oe oa pee oe 
; 1elping farmers sell their way out of the surpluses that are 
You d be amazed at all the mail we got. And an awful lot hurting egg prices these days. We hope you'll listen in... 
of it started out: and remind your customers to sit down and tap their feet with 
“Send me the name of a feed dealer who can supply Ph ead eee ae 3 
nf-180. I think this is what my chickens need.” By the way, right down below here in big type is sgmething 
you're going to see and hear a lot more of in the’ months 


So on the basis of all the new people we got interested in ahead. I wanted you to be the first to know about it: 


Enjoy the Golden Goodnese of Eggs 


® Meet Red Foley and learn more about the Golden Good- 
a ness of Eggs a at the APHF meeting in St. Louis, 
July 21-22-23. We'll be there, too. Hess & Clark, Division of 

Vick Chemical Co., Ashland, Ohio. 





Now we know we aren't going to move mountains. But 
someone has to make a start. And we will be talking with 
folks in 48 of the 50 states . . . 140 radio stations . . . and 
usually right about the time they're thinking about lunch 
or supper. 
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and associates from Michigan State. 
In their experiments with protein 
levels in a milk replacer of 15.2, 18.7, 
24.1, and 30.9%, weight gains were 
not significantly different for calves 
fed the 18.7, 24.1 or 30.9% protein 
levels, but were significantly lower 
for calves fed 15.2% of protein. Crude 
protein digestibility, nitrogen reten- 
tion and percent nitrogen retained of 
intake decreased significantly. as pro- 
tein level decreased. The same was 
true of blood urea nitrogen and serum 
non-protein nitrogen. However, total 
serum proteins and the relative 
amounts of serum beta- and alpha- 
globulins or albumins were little af- 
fected by dietary protein level. These 
results suggest that the crude protein 
requirement of the young calf lies 
between 18.7 and 24.1%. 


Carbohydrate Utilization: A study 
of the utilization of various carbohy- 
drates by young dairy calves (to 6 
wks. of age) by USDA workers Oka- 
moto and associates showed that 
young calves are able to efficiently 
utilize glucose and lactose, but -are 
not able to utilize sucrose, dextrin, 
or starch. Utilization of the various 
carbohydrates was determined by 
measuring changes in biood sugar 
levels following ingestion of the test 
carbohydrate by calves. Invertase 
feeding improved sucrose utilization, 
but fungal amylase had no beneficial 
effect on dextrin or starch utilization. 
Pancreatic diastase fed with dextrin 
gave only a slight response. 

In similar experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Velu and co- 
workers reported that lactose, glu- 
cose, and galactose were the only 
sugars readily utilized by the young 
calf prior to rumen development. 
Calves were unable to utilize sucrose 
and fructose, whereas maltose, poor- 
ly utilized at 2 weeks of age, was 
slightly better utilized at 3 weeks. 
Calves scoured on sucrose, fructose 
or maltose. High utilization of su- 
crose was obtained when it was in- 





verted with invertase or citric acid 
or fed with invertase. 


RUMEN DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
YOUNG DAIRY CALF—Cornell re- 
searchers Sander and associates de- 
termined the effects of administering 
absorbable compounds on the develop- 
ment of rumen papillae in young 
dairy calves. Administration through 
the rumen fistula of sodium butyrate 
or sodium propionate over an 11- 
week period markedly stimulated 
papillary growth; sodium acetate, glu- 
cose and sodium chloride administra- 
tion gave only moderate papillary 
growth. Papillary growth stimulation 
appears not to be due to absorption 
per se since butyrate, propionate, and 
acetate have the same absorption 
rates. These investigators speculated 
that fatty acid metabolism by rumen 
mucosa may be a factor in papillary 
growth. According to these results, 
glucose and sodium chloride may also 
stimulate papillary development, pos- 
sibly as a result of stimulation of 
blood flow in the rumen mucosa. 


Iowa Study: Somewhat similar ex- 
periments were conducted by Iowa 
State researchers Tamate and asso- 
ciates. Calves fed from 4 days of age 
to 12 weeks on a milk, hay and grain 
ration had ncermal rumen develop- 
ment; calves fed milk only showed 
no rumen development. The feeding 
of milk plus acetic and propionic 
acids, milk plus butyric acid, milk 
plus carbonated water, milk plus sodi- 
um and potassium chloride, or milk 
plus sodium and potassium bicarbo- 
nates generally did not increase re- 
ticulo-rumen capacity but decreased 
omaso-abomasal capacity with little 
papillary development. The milk plus 
acetic and propionic acids plus small 
plastic sponges (in capsules) caused 
marked rumen development except 
for papillae. Calves fed acids had fold- 
like structures in the ruminal mucosa 
and atypical papillae; they also be- 
gan “ruminating” at about seven 
days of age. 

Roughage Quality: The effects of 





roughage quality upon rumen devel- 
opment in dairy calves were reported, 
by Vermont investigators Smith and 
Sobrevilla. Five week old calves pre- 
viously fed whole milk at 10% of 
body weight daily were paired and 
one calf from each pair was fed only 
high quality mixed hay cut at an 
early stage of maturity while the 
other calf of each pair was fed hay 
from the same field harvested one 
month later. Calves fed the early cut 
forage had greater body weight gains, 
greater dry matter and TDN intakes, 
markedly greater rumen papillae de- 
velopment and reached a peak in 
digestive ability much earlier than 
calves fed the later cut, poor quality 
forage. These investigators suggested 
that early cut high quality forage 
may contain substances not present 
in late cut forage which stimulate 
early rumen development. Rumen de- 
velopment also may be affected by 
energy intake. Dry matter digestibil- 
ity of the early cut forage was 10.9 
to 14.7% higher than for the late cut 
forage, as determined in digestibility 
trials with mature steers. 


Corn Silage: North Carolina re- 
searchers Murley and Mochrie were 
interested in determining if corn sil- 
age could be fed as the sole roughage 
with starter to calves up to four 
months of age. In four trials con- 
ducted over a two-year period, calves 
fed corn silage free-choice plus medi- 
um or high levels of starter (3.0 or 
4.0 lb. for Guernsey and Jersey calves, 
3.5 or 4.5 Ib. for Ayrshire and Hol- 
stein calves) made gains comparable 
to calves fed alfalfa or oat hay plus 
comparable amounts of starter (3.0 
or 3.5 Ib.). Calves fed corn silage plus 
a low level of starter (2.0 or 2.5 Ib.) 
made significantly smaller gains than 
the hay-fed calves. Thus it appears 
that calves fed corn silage up to 4 
months of age make gains comparable 
to those fed good quality hay and 
similar amounts of milk and starter. 


Limited Milk: The results of rais- 
ing Holstein calves on limited 





amounts of milk were reported by 
Canadian workers Clark and Whiting. 
Their results indicated that Holstein 
calves may be raised successfully if 
they are fed whole milk at the rate 
of 6 or 8 Ib. per head daily to 28 days 
of age and then weaned abrupty, and 
if an adequate all-plant protein start- 
er, containing 21% protein, and al- 
falfa hay are provided until 16 weeks 
of age, and if a growing concentrate 
and alfalfa hay or pasture are pro- 
vided until one year of age. 


SILAGE AND PASTURE—Purdue 
University dairy scientists Hill and 
co-workers observed the results ob- 
tained by farmers using polyethylene 
plastic covers to seal silos. The suc- 
cess of individual silos ranged from 
highly satisfactory to unsatisfactory. 
When good ensiling procedures were 
used, the silo properly and quickly 
sealed, and plastic not damaged, there 
was no surface spoilage and excellent 
ensiling fermentations were obtained. 
Any loss after opening depended on 
the time of year and the time re- 
quired to feed it. Unsatisfactory re- 
sults were associated with poor en- 
siling procedures, improper sealing or 
damage to the plastic. Surface losses 
ranging from 2 to 16 inches in depth 
resulted from improper sealing and 
damage to the plastic. Farmers with 
one year’s experience with the tech- 
nique generally had better results 
than those using it for the first time. 
These observations indicate that ex- 
cellent silage can be made using this 
technique if proper attention is given 
to good ensiling practices and to pro- 
tecting the plastic cover. 


Types of Silos: Preservation losses 
in bunker, concrete stave and glass- 
lined silos were compared by Voelker 
of South Dakota. Total dry matter 
losses were greatest in bunker and 
upright silos and lowest in sealed, 
glass-lined silos. Weight loss of al- 
falfa silage, for example, was 32.5% 
in a bunker silo as compared with 1.7 
to 6.7% in gilass-lined silo. Oat silage 
loss was 29.6% in a concrete stave 
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silo and 37.1% in a bunker silo. Caro- 
tene values in the silages decreased 
with storage time and losses were 
greatest when total and dry matter 
losses were highest. Crude fiber and 
ash values increased when total losses 
and spoilage were highest. 

Silage Preservatives: In a Louisi- 
ana experiment, zinc bacitracin, 10 
grams per ton; molasses 80 Ib. per 
ton; and sodium metabisulphite, 8 Ib. 
per ton were compared with a non- 
treated control as silage preserva- 
tives. Rusoff and associates reported 
all silages, ensiled in 20 ton plastic 
silos, were of good color and odor. A 
comparison of the silages in a lacta- 
tion experiment revealed no differ- 
ences in average FCM production or 
efficiency of milk production from the 
different silages, but silage consump- 
tion was significantly greater for the 
control, non-treated silage. 


es Compared: Alfalfa hay 
and wilted alfalfa silage were com- 
pared as roughages for growing dairy 
heifers by Thomas of USDA, Belts- 
ville. The feeding of silage for a 7 
month period beginning at either 5 
or 12 months of age did not seriously 
impair heifer growth to two years of 
age as compared with alfalfa hay-fed 
heifers. However, silage did result in 
definite restriction of body weight 
gains of heifers when fed for a 14 
month period. These results indicate 
that silage may satisfactorily provide 
the major source of feed for heifers 
for as long as 7 months, either before 
of after a year of age, provided more 
adequate rations are supplied follow- 
ing the intervals of silage feeding. 


Supplements Studied: King and co- 
workers of Clemson College measured 
the effects of different supplements 
on the utilization of corn silage, oat 
and Bermuda grass hays by dairy 
heifers. A phosphated-urea-molasses 
mixture containing either 3 or 5% of 
phosphate fed solution and 3 or 5% 
urea was fed in two different trials. 
When fed with corn silage, 6 lb. of 
the phosphate-molasses-urea supple- 
ment gave significantly higher digesti- 
bility of dry matter and TDN than 3 
lb. per head daily. Supplements of 
molasses (3.0 lb.) and alfalfa leaf 
meal (1.0 lb.) significantly increased 
the digestibility of dry matter, pro- 
tein, and NFE and TDN content of 
oat hay rations. Supplements of either 
cottonseed meal or cottonseed meal 
and molasses significantly increased 
dry matter digestibility and TDN con- 
tent of Coastal Bermuda grass hay 
rations. Nitrogen, calcium and phos- 
phorus retention values were good on 
each of the grass hay rations. 


Nebraska Silage Test: Nebraska re- 
searchers Owen and associates com- 
pared forage sorghums and corn as 
silages for lactating cows. In a double 
reversal type experiment, FCM pro- 
duction and silage intake were slight- 
ly but significantly greater for corn 
silage than either Axtell sorghum 
silage or silage made from a sterile 
hybrid forage sorghum variety. Cal- 
culated TDN values were similar for 
all silages and consumption of silage 
dry matter, changes in body weight, 
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and percent butterfat in the milk also 
were similar for all silages. Since the 
sterile forage sorghum produced very 
few seed, it appeared that at least 
part of the nutrients normally stored 
in the seed of sorghums was deposit- 
ed in the stalk and leaves of the 
sterile sorghum plant. 


Pasture and Silage: In lactation 
experiments reported by Georgia in- 
vestigators Miller and co-workers, 
spring grass pasture was compared 
with alfalfa-rye grass silage feeding 
or a combination of free choice silage 
plus 1 hour grazing daily. Milk pro- 
duction was highest on pasture, low- 
est on silage feeding and intermediate 
on the combination of silage and pas- 
ture. However, the combination group 
produced 12.3% more FCM than was 
predicted from the production of the 
other two groups and the reduction in 
silage consumption of the combina- 
tion group. This increased milk pro- 
duction in the combination group was 
attributed to increased TDN intake 
rather than to an interaction in effi- 
ciency of utilization of the combined 





roughages. No interaction was found 
in the digestibility of dry matter. 


Grazing Methods: Continuous graz- 
ing was compared with strip grazing 
for lactating cows in an experiment 
at Southern Illinois University. Som- 
mer and associates reported that the 
two grazing methods with six cows 
on two 6.3 acre plots, gave similar 
levels of milk production. The strip 
grazed cows lost an average of 58 Ib. 
body weight while continuously 
grazed cows gained an average of 113 
lb. in body weight during the 125 
day grazing period. The strip grazed 
plot yielded 6,765 Ib. air-dry hay in 
two cuttings in addition to the milk 
produced by the grazing cows. Above 
normal rainfall during the grazing 
period probably lessened the differ- 
ences in results between the two 
grazing systems, for in seasons with 
less rainfall, the advantage for strip 
grazing in terms of increased forage 
production and more efficient utiliza- 
tion due to elimination of selective 
grazing which occurs with continuous 
grazing, would be much greater. The 
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primary disadvantage of strip grazing 
is the labor and time required each 
day to move the fencing. 


GENERAL NUTRITION AND 
MANAGEMENT—Roughage capacity 
of dairy cows and efficiency of feed 
utilization were studied in an analy- 
sis of 12 Cornell experiments involv- 
ing a total of 175 Holstein cows. 
Stone and co-workers reported that 
highly significant differences were 
found in roughage consumption be- 
tween individual cows even after ad- 
justments were made for differences 
in milk production, body weight and 
daily change in weight. Cows showing 
a high capacity for one kind of rough- 
age also tended to have similar capa- 
city for consumption of other types 
of roughage. Individual cows varied 
significantly in their ability to utilize 
feed efficiently, and feed efficiency 
was highly correlated with milk pro- 
duction, indicating that selection of 
cows for high milk production also 
should give greater efficiency of feed 
utilization in a herd, Analysis of the 
data comparing hay with silage as 
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FARROWING UNIT—The Iowa adaptation of a New Zealand farrowing 
unit was on display at the annual agricultural engineering field day held at 


the Iowa State College research farm south of Ames recently. 


The Iowa 


adaptation is made of wood instead of the concrete called for by the New 
Zealand design, to help make it better adapted to the Midwest. Pictured at 
the top is the unit with the panel open between the pen and farrowing unit. 
Pictured at the bottom is the structure with both sides of the roof hinged 


up to maximum exposure. 





the roughage source showed that in 
these experiments silage produced 
more FCM than hay on significantly 
less TDN per 100 lb. FCM produced. 


Dextrin and Sodium Propionate: 
The effects of adding dextrin and 
sodium propionate to the concentrate 
fed to lactating cows were studied in 
an experiment conducted by Hawkins 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The 
feeding of three kinds of hay-alfalfa, 
Johnson grass or Coastal Bermuda 
grass were tested also. Both actual 
and FCM production were higher on 
alfalfa and Johnson grass hays than 
on Coastal Bermuda grass hay; how- 
ever, butterfat percentage was high- 
est in milk from cows fed Coastal 
Bermuda grass hay. Neither actual 
nor FCM production was affected by 
dextrin or propionate feeding; how- 
ever, daily butterfat production and 
butter-percentage in milk were de- 
pressed by dextrin or propionate feed- 
ing, as compared with the feeding of 
a regular herd concentrate composed 
of natural ingredients. In addition, 
cows fed concentrates containing dex- 
trin and propionate gained more 
weight than cows fed the regular 
herd concentrate. A definite correla- 
tion was found between butterfat 
production and the concentration of 
acetate, but not propionate, in rumen 
fluid. The decreased butterfat produc- 
tion and increased weight gains re- 
sulting from dextrin and propionate 
feeding indicate that both of these 
substances influence fat metabolism 
in the lactating cow. 

TDN Levels: In a Georgia experi- 
ment reported by H. L. Daiton, a set 
of Holstein-Jersey triplet heifers was 





used to test TDN levels of 75, 100, 
and 125% of Morrison standards, fed 
for 245 days, beginning when the 
calves were 192 days of age. The low- 
level fed calf received only alfalfa 
hay, while the other two calves re- 
ceived grain in addition to hay. After 
this period, all heifers were fed alike 
on adequate rations. Restricted TDN 
intake delayed the onset of first 
estrus 23 days later than the normal 
fed heifer and high level feeding 
caused early onset of estrus (23 days 








sooner than the normal fed heifer). 
Level of TDN intake also affected 
body weight gains markedly. Body 
weights of the heifers fed low, nor- 
mal and high TDN levels were 504, 
579, and 614, respectively, at the end 
of the 245 days experimental feeding 
period; 565, 769, and 835 lb. at first 
parturition; and 666, 885, and 907 at 
the end of the first lactation period. 
However, the low-level heifer pro- 
duced 5,158 Ib. 4% FCM during the 
301-day lactation period as compared 
with 4,657 and 4,022 lb. for the nor- 
mal and high level heifers. Therefore, 
although a below normal TDN intake 
during the growing period did not in- 
terfere with the first calving and 
lactation, normal body weight gains 
were not achieved. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it would be suspected 
that later reproduction and lactation 
cycles may reflect the lack of ade- 
quate TDN intake in early life. 
Fertilization and Maturity: The ef- 
fects on forage quality of nitrogen 
fertilization and stage of maturity 
were investigated by Bratzler and co- 
workers of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Two and three hundred pounds 
per acre applications of nitrogen in- 


creased protein content of orchard | 


grass hay to 24 and 28% respectively 
as compared with 12 and 17% with 
50 and 100 Ib. per acre nitrogen ap- 


plication and also gave higher digesti- | 
ble energy values. The nutritive value | 


of early cut forage was markedly 
higher than in two later cuttings at 


eight-day intervals. The 16-day inter- | 


val between first and third cuttings 
resulted in maximum declines of 
17.2% in digestible dry matter, 19.8% 
in digestible crude protein, and 18.1% 


in digestible energy, as determined by 


digestion trials with sheep. 
New Jersey Hay Study: New Jer- 


sey researchers Ramage and associ- | 


ates compared the value of nitrogen- 
fertilized orchard grass hay with al- 
falfa hay for milk production. The 
feeding of orchard grass hays ferti- 


lized with either 50 or 200 Ib. nitro- | 


gen per acre in an adequate milking 
ration in comparison with alfalfa hay 


failed to produce any significant dif- | 


ferences in daily dry matter con- 
sumption, 4% FCM production, or 
body weight gains of the cows. In this 
experiment orchard grass hay appear- 
ed to be equal to alfalfa hay for milk 
production and body weight mainte- 
nance of cows. The calculated TDN 
values for the grass hay were some- 
what higher than for the alfalfa. 
Similar research with reed canary 


grass hay was carried out by Rutgers | 


investigators Chalupa and co-workers 


Nitrogen fertilization (0 to 100 and 


200 Ib. per acre) increased crude pro- 
tein, ether extract and grass energy 
values in the grass hay while crude 
fiber and NFE decreased. Nitrogen 
fertilization also increased the digesti- 
bility of protein, energy, fiber and 
ether extract and amount of TDN 
and digestible energy to levels above 
those for the comparison standard, 
alfalfa hay. 

Supplemental Dry Feed: J. M. Wing 
of the University of Florida conduct- 
ed an experiment to determine if the 
digestibility of succulent forages is 

















with pangola grass hay or dried citrus 
pulp slightly increased forage intake, 
there was no effect on dry matter 
digestibility of the rations fed. 


Calcium and Phosphorus: The ef- 
fects of calcium and phosphorus sup- 
plements on the digestibility of al- 
falfa hay by dairy steers were report- 
ed by J. H. Byers of the University of 
Illinois. One hundred grams of cal- 
cium carbonate daily significantly in- 
creased the digestibility of energy, 
crude protein and crude fiber of al- 
falfa hay, while 130 grams of dical- 
cium phosphate per day failed to give 
significant increases in digestibility 
values. 


Dry Matter Digestibility: Kane and 
Moore of USDA at Beltsville studied 
the applicability of the Cornell for- 
mula for calculating dry matter di- 
gestibility of forage from its relation- 
ship with harvesting date, to forages 
grown at Beltsville. Using 14 forages, 
on which digestibility values were de- 
termined, it was found that there was 
an average error of 16% between the 





digestibility values calculated from 
the Cornell formula and the actual 
digestibility values as determined in 
digestibility trials. Therefore, it ap- 
pears that the Cornell formula may 
not be applicable to other areas hav- 
ing different growing seasons, and 
will need to be corrected for these 
geographical differences in order to 
be useful. (The Cornell formula is 
based on the number of days between 
the harvesting date and April 30th, to 
give digestibility values which reflect 
the decline in digestibility of forage 
with advancing maturity.) The Belts- 
ville workers used their data to alter 
the Cornell formula so that it gave 
comparatively accurate values for 
forages grown at Beltsville. The Cor- 
nell formula is y = 855 — 0.48 X, 
where y equals dry matter digestibil- 
ity and X equals the number of days 
between the forage harvesting date 
and April 30. The corrected version 
of the formula for use under Belts- 
ville conditions was y = 74.02 — 
0.393 X. 

Ammoniated Beet Pulp: The ef- 
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fects of feeding ammoniated dried 
beet pulp on butterfat production 
were reported by Ward and associates 
of Colorado State University. They 
found in their experiments that the 
feeding of ammoniated dried beet 
pulp caused a marked depression of 
butterfat percentage in Holstein cows 
However, when the dried beet pulp 
was added to a ration for Holstein 
steers as a replacement for hay, av- 
erage daily gains and market grades 
were substantially improved. There 
remains a question, however, as to 
whether or not non-ammoniated beet 
pulp would exert the same effects in 
a milking ration 

Pelleted Concentrate: The effects 
of pelleting the concentrate mixture 
for lactating Guernsey and Jersey 
cows on the rate of concentrate con- 
sumption were reported in a paper 
presented by Blosser and Shaw of the 
State College of Washington. A com- 
plete concentrate mixture containing 
barley and oats as the grain portion 
was made into 3/16” diameter pellets. 
Rate of concentrate consumption at 
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the end of a two week feeding period 
was increased from 64 to 38.2%. 
These researchers stated their data 
indicate that, on the average, pellet- 
ing should give a 29% increase in the 
rate of concentrate consumption in 
an 8-minute period. Although pellet 
feeding tended to slightly depress 
milk butterfat percentage, pellet 
feeding increased actual and 4% FCM 
production. 

Peak Production: An analysis of 
milk production records collected 
over a 40-year period revealed some 
interesting relationships in an Arkan- 
sas study reported by Rakes and 
associates. It was found that older 
cows require longer to reach peak 
production (38.3 days for Holsteins 
and 42.7 days for Jerseys). Mean pro- 
duction peaks tended to be higher 
after the third lactation. The average 
increase in peak production in sub- 
sequent lactations over the first lacta- 
tion ranged from 15.4% in the second 
to 47.9% in the eighth for Jerseys 
and from 18.6 to 92.0% in respective 
lactations for Holsteins. Also, there 
was a high correlation found between 
peak milk production and total lacta- 
tion milk yield. 


376 Million Bushels 
Of 1958 Corn Under 


Support on June 15 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced re- 
cently that 376,172,190 bu. of 1958- 
crop corn were put under price- 
support loans and purchase agree- 
ments through June 15. This is an 
increase of 7,966,088 bu. from the 
368,206,102 bu. reported as of May 31, 
and compares to 365,276,009 bu. of 
1957-crop corn under support as of 
June 15, 1958, and 475,766,694 bu. of 
1956-crop corn as of June 15, 1957. 

Of the June 15, 1959, total, 327,- 
290,718 bu. were under farm-stored 
loans, 14,488,560 bu. under ware- 
house-stored loans and 34,392,912 un- 
der purchase agreements. 

Of the total of 376.2 million bushels 
of 1958-crop corn put under support 
through mid-June, 150,433,967 bu. 
(about 40%) were from farms not in 
compliance with 1958 acreage allot- 
ments. 

The USDA also compiled prelimi- 
nary figures on the 1958-crop soy- 
bean takeover as of June 15. The soy- 
bean takeover, normally on May 31, 
was on June 1 this year. Through 
June 15, farmers had repaid loans 
covering 36,980,639 bu. of 1958-crop 
soybeans and had delivered to USDA 
50,873,937 bu. in payment of loans. 
A total of 140,520,749 bu. of 1958- 
crop soybeans were put under price- 
support loans and purchase agree- 
ments. 


Swift & Co. Researcher 


Receives Doctorate 


CHICAGO—Dr. B. J. Walker of 
the animal feed research division of 
Swift & Co., Chicago, was officially 

awarded a Ph.D. 
degree in animal 
nutrition by Pur- 
due University. 
This was an- 
nounced recently 
by E. D. Hall, head 
of the personnel 
division of Swift's 
research labora- 
tories. 
Dr. Walker's 
B.S.A. and MS. 
degrees, both in 
animal husbandry, were obtained at 
the University of Arkansas. 
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FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATORS 

GERALDINE, MONT. — Fire re- 
cently destroyed the L. H. Palmer 
grain elevators and contents at Ger- 
aldine. Some 50,000 bu. of grain were 
lost. The blaze apparently started 
in the elevator office and spread 
rapidly to the grain storage bins con- 
nected to the office. Two railroad 
cars on a siding were damaged. 











CROWNED QUEEN—Nina Lou Ring- 
ler, 16, Selbyville, Del., is presented 
the Miss Delmarva crown by Dela- 
ware’s Gov. J. Caleb Boggs, as one of 
the events of the recent 12th annual 
Delmarva Chicken Festival. 


Annual Delmarva 
Chicken Festival 
Held at Dover, Del. 


DOVER, DEL.—The 12th Delmar- 
va Chicken Festival held recently at 
Dover saw the crowning of a Miss 
Delmarva, presentation of a Delmar- 
va annual “distinguished citizen” 
award, chicken cooking contests and, 
of course, a parade. 

Miss Delmarva is Nina Lou Ringler, 
16, Selbyville, Del. She was presented 
the crown by Delaware’s Gov. J. 
Caleb Boggs. Miss Ringler plans to 
be a home economics teacher after 
graduating from the University of 
Delaware. 

The “distinguished citizen” award 
went to William R. Murray, grower, 
hatcheryman and feed man from 
Ocean View, Del. In awarding the 
citation, C. Ed McCauley, Seaford, 
Del., president of the Delmarva Poul- 
try Industry Assn., noted that Mr. 
Murray had built his first poultry 
house in the middle 1920’s, that he 
had designed the first bulk feed bin 
used on the Delmarva Peninsula, was 
responsible for designing automatic 
window ventilators for poultry houses, 
and had shown the way to the indus- 
try in many other cost-cutting im- 
provements. 

A crowd estimated at 50,000 
watched the parade, made up of 130 
bands, floats, fire departments and 
marching units, in addition to entries 
from the Antique Automobile Assn., 
and dignitaries’ cars. The three win- 
ning floats in the poultry division 
were: Marker’s Hatchery (first); Ral- 
ston Purina Co. (second), and Beacon 
Milling Co. (third). 

Winner of the senior chicken cook- 
ing contest was a 29-year-old house- 
wife from Lawton, Okla., Mrs. Gordon 
L. Kinley, wife of an army lieutenant 
colonel stationed at Governor’s Island, 
N.Y. Her recipe, “chicken imperial,” 
was judged best by a panel of food 
editors and home economists from 
among 177 entries representing 27 
states. 
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SELL THE BRAND THAT'S IN DEMAND 


Scotch O Lass and Omalass have MANY USES. EVERY FARMER needs one or the other. You have an immediate and 
steady demand that results in profitable sales all year long. 


(malay and Scotehhfn., are ideal for low cost 


silage preservation sweetening all poultry and livestock feeds 


Always UNIFORM—always highest quality. 

Under continuous laboratory analysis—with rigid 
quality control—Omalass and Scotch O Lass are 
uniform in quality, nutritional values, and bring a 
big return in repeat sales. Satisfied customers always 
come back. 

Always DRY and free flowing. Multiwall bag keeps 
the moisture out. Really easy to handle for mixing— 
never sticky—never messy—and won't ball-up when 
mixing. 


FctOS \ABORATORIES, INC. 
1901 East Euclid Avenue 


Des Moines 13, lowa 


Helps keep livestock on feed—encourages greater 
feed intake, water consumption and results in faster 
gains. Scotch O Lass makes a low cost, effective 
silage preservative. Only 25 to 50 lbs. per ton of 
silage—and makes silage MORE PALATABLE. It's 
DRY—easily blown or sprinkled into silage. 


Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. 
1901 East Euclid Ave. 
Des Moines 13, lowa 


Please send me complete details on 


Scotch O Lass. 


Company 
Street 
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Speaker Reviews 
Swine Feeding at 
Washington Event 


PULLMAN, WASH.—A review of 
swine feeding practices was presented 
by Joe B. Johnson, extension live- 
stock specialist, at the recent Wash- 
ington State College Sheep and 
Swine Day. 

Speaking of proteins for swine 
feeds, Mr. Johnson noted that a re- 
cent Midwest experiment showed fa- 
vorable results from an all vegetable 
protein source in the ration, but noted 
that it is known that some animal 
protein is necessary for best growth 
performance. 

“The price differential between ani- 
mal and plant proteins is sometimes 
quite wide. It is under this situation 
that requests for large amounts of 
plant proteins in the ration are re- 
ceived,” the speaker said. 

“A rule of thumb which is still 





valid in feeding protein to swine is to 
start the weaning-age pigs on a 20% 
protein diet and decrease the protein 
content 1% with each 20 Ib. of weight 
gained. This means that a 200 Ib. mar- 
ket hog would be getting a 14% pro- 
tein feed. A good protein supplement 
for swine should contain at least 5% 
protein from an animal source. The 
usual sources of protein in Washing- 
ton swine supplements are tankage, 
fish meal, pea meal, soybean meal, al- 
falfa meal and skim milk. The price 
per pound of digestible protein ob- 
tained is the important consideration 
in deciding which source to use: in 
mixing a protein feed.” 
Feeding for Lean Pork 

Mr. Johnson also made a few com- 
ments about the possibility of feeding 
to get leaner pork, and mentioned 
that articles have appeared in farm 
magazines stating that it is possible 
to control the amount of carbohydrate 
feed given to hogs and obtain carcass- 
es containing a large amount of lean. 

He went on to say, however, that 
research at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Beltsville center and at 





Saves orphan 
baby pigs! 
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Land O'Lakes Pig Milk Replacer 


saves orphaned pigs as no other 
product can because this is a milk 


product. Contains 10% fats, has 22% 
extra calories. Suggest it to your customers 


for situations in which the sow won’t or can’t nurse, is sick or dies. 


ills 


Gp) Certified for feeding efficiency by Anoka Research Farms 


Land O'Lakes, Pig Milk Replacer 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 








327 S. La Salle St., Chicage 4, Ill. 





KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 











PE 


410 E. 4th Sr. 


MA-WELD 


Engineering Company, Inc. 


WE! Tepes, 


Central 4-2536 





THE SEASON IS HERE ! ! ! 


HAVE YOU TRIED OUR PERMA-TUFF ROLLS 
ON YOUR SEVERE PELLETING OPERATIONS 


YET? 


WE NOW PAY FREIGHT BOTH WAYS 


SHIP YOUR COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES NOW 
FOR FACTORY SERVICING. 


Your source for all new roller parts and com- 
pleted assemblies. 














the University of Missouri shows that 
to produce meat hogs profitably a per- 
son will need to breed the fat off 
rather than try to feed for leaner 
pork. 

At Missouri, when pigs were stu- 
died between 150 and 300 Ib. live- 
weight, lean weights of hams in- 
creased about 75% while the fat con- 
tent went up about 300%. 

Feed costs per pound of gain in- 
creased as the hogs got heavier. Un- 
der present Washington feeding prac- 
tices, if a person decreases the amount 
of carbohydrate in the ration or in- 
creases the amount of protein in an 
attempt to produce a leaner carcass 
he will invariably decrease the rate of 
gain and feed efficiency of his pigs, 
and increase the cost of gain. It is 
recommended, therefore, that our 
swine producers follow the presently 
best known feeding procedures and 
produce meatier animals by breeding 
meat hogs, Mr. Johnson said. 

The speaker discussed using barley 
in swine rations, mentioning that ex- 
periments have shown that barley 
ordinarily has about 90% of the feed- 
ing value of corn for growing-fatten- 
ing hogs. “This difference is due to 
the fibrous hull on the barley. Pioneer 
work by McGinnis and his associates, 
with poultry, at the State College of 
Washington, showed that either soak- 
ing barley or the addition of certain 
amylase enzyme materials aided in 
the utilization of this barley by chick- 
ens,” Mr. Johnson said. 

“The theory has been built up that 
the digestive enzymes of the pig are 
not completely capable of handling 
barley components, and that the feed 
manufacturer may help out the pig by 
the addition of certain enzymie prepa- 
rations to the feed mix.” 

Some studies along the line of en- 
zyme supplementation of barley have 
been made at Oregon State College 
with swine. Some improvement in the 
performance of pigs of light weight 
was noted when their ration had amy- 
lolytic enzyme added to it. Further 
research on this problem is currently 
under way at a number of experiment 
stations, according to the speaker. 

Research on the use of animal fats 
in rations has shown that the use of 
animal fat in a ration as a source of 
carbohydrate does not interfere with 
the rate of gain or feed conversion 
efficiency, nor does the use of fat in 
the ration affect carcass quality, the 
livestock specialist reported. “Trials 
carried out at West Virginia, Oregon 
and our own experiment station would 
indicate that about 5% of fat added 
to the diet, so that the total fat con- 
tent runs around 8-10%, is satisfac- 
tory. However, the fat must be sta- 
bilized with an antioxidant, and 
should cost not more than three times 
what barley can be bought for per 
pound,” according to Mr. Johnson. 
“Another problem is that rations for 
swine containing fat do not pellet 
satisfactorily.” 

Palatability of a feed may be deter- 
mined by the texture, the smell or the 
flavor, the speaker continued. “Many 
baby pig creep feeding rations which 
have been highly recommended have 
not been satisfactory because the pigs 
would not eat these rations at an 
early age. In some cases this was be- 
cause they did not care for the tex- 
ture of the pelleted ration. It must be 
remembered, then, that for pigs the 
palatability of the ration concerned is 
of first importance. 

In summary, Mr. Johnson said there 
are several developments in swine 
feeding which will need to be watched 
during the coming years: (1) The 
use of enzymes in rations; (2) the use 
of animal fat as a source of fattening 
material; (3) the use of antibiotics 
in swine rations, and (4) the use of 
highly fortified baby pig creep feed- 
ing rations. 

“It is interesting to note that the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
just this month sent a memorandum 
to its membership stating that the 
use of antibiotics and medicants in 
feeds do not replace proper manage- 
ment, sanitation and feeding practices 
in swine production,” he concluded. 





Cattle Group Names 


Executive Secretary 


DENVER, COLO.—Appointment of 
C. W. McMillan, representative of 
Swift & Co., Chicago, as executive 
secretary of the ee 
American National 
Cattlemen’s Assn., 
was announced re- 
cently by G. R. 
Milburn, president. 

Mr. McMillan 
will fill the posi- 
tion left vacant 
last February with 
the death of Rad- 
ford S. Hall. David 
O. Appleton, editor 
of the association’s 
magazine, “The American Cattle 
Producer,” has been acting secretary. 

Mr. McMillan will assume his new 
duties in August. His appointment is 
subject to formal confirmation by 
the association’s executive commit- 
tee, representing the 29 affiliated 
state cattle organizations. 

He is a native of Fort Collins, Colo., 
has been with Swift’s agricultural re- 
search department since 1954. Pre- 
viously he had served with the Colo- 
rado Extension Service as county 
agent in Sedgwick and Conejos coun- 
ties and as assistant 4-H leader in 
Denver county. He is a 1948 graduate 
of Colorado State University, and 
served on the CSU resident staff be- 
fore joining Swift. 


_ 
——_ 


Cc. W. MeMillan 





Day Sales Meeting 
Held in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — Latest develop- 
ments in methods and equipment used 
for pneumatic conveying and bulk 
storage for industry was the number 
one subject of interest to 35 sales 
representatives of the Day Sales Co. 
when they met recently at the Curtis 
Hotel in Minneapolis. 

New and recent improvements in 
pneumatic conveying equipment and 
dust control equipment were an- 
nounced during the three day meet- 
ing. 

The Day Sales Co. is the subsidiary 
of the Day Co., Minneapolis, which 
manufactures bulk material handling 
and dust control equipment for in- 
dustry. 

A highlight of the meeting was an 
explanation by Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, 
University of Minnesota, on how ef- 
ficient listening can increase sales. 
Dr. Nichols’ research on listening has 
led to training programs in education, 
industry and government. 


-_—————————_____ 


Plant Starts Operating 


LENNOX, S. D.—A new Nutrena 
Mills commercial feed manufacturing 
plant began operation at Lennox re- 
cently. Although some work is yet 
to’ be done on the quarter million 
dollar project, the plant will continue 
the manufacturing operations at a 
below normal capacity until facilities 
are completed. 





KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
cous dase cis tanto enathtaate tat Gateene 


Send for complete scientific data. 
WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 
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FIRM FOUNDATION 
for PROFITABLE GRINDING 


the MONO-CAST BASE 


of the Jacobson “’Universal’’ 
Hammermill 





CAST — IN — ONE — PIECE 


An exclusive Jacobson feature, this base is one 
solid, massive casting. Perfectly rigid and inflexi- 
ble, it has no joints, no bolts, and no rivets to 
loosen and cause shaft or bearing failures. The 
mounting surfaces are machined in one operation 
to provide perfect alignment. In every way, it is 
a firm, permanent foundation for smooth opera- 
tion, long life, and profitable grinding. 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


49 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S. E. Dept. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


6 SIZES 
40 TO 200 H.P. 


Available in Model C (illustrated), 
for small, free-flowing grains, and 
in Model S for bulky materials. 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of 


Your Jacobson Sales Representative 
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Here Are Some Tips to Help You 
Save Time When Salesmen Call 


By Ernest W. Fair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


“Half my day seems to be taken 
up with time wasted in talking to 
salesmen. I wish that I could do some- 
thing about it!” 

The feed firm executive who made 
this comment can do something about 
it. Hundreds of his colleagues have 
taken positive steps to not only re- 
duce the time given to contacts with 
salesmen but to make this very nec- 
essary procedure more profitable with 
less effort. 

Here are some of their methods 
you can put to use: 

Establish time limits of varying 
nature adjusted to the salesman’s 
lines and one’s needs. Let each sales- 
man know the amount of time allotted 
him and stick to it every call. No 
such system can be effective unless 
adhered to on every contact. 

Eliminate the “fol-de-rol” of con- 
tacts with salesmen. If the executive 
can save just six minutes per call and 
he sees 10 salesmen in a given day, 
this saved time will add up to a full 
hour in a working day. The key to us- 
ing this tip is in taking the initiative 
on each sales talk and getting down 
to business immediately. 

Time is, in truth, the most precious 
commodity the good salesman has and 
he is just as anxious to save his own 
as the executive should be his. Most 
salesmen feel every contact wants 
“window dressing” added to the basic 
sales call; but the moment they are 
convinced otherwise they will change 
their approach and cooperate in sav- 
ing the feed man’s time. 

The salesman has the data regard- 
ing his goods at hand, take it then 
and there for later checking unless an 
order must be placed immediately. 
Permitting the salesman to unneces- 


sarily run through all such data word 
for word is always a time waster 
when the executive plans to restudy 
and recheck it later anyway. 

Have other things to do if the 
salesman is the type who persists in 
running beyond conventional time al- 
lotments. We all know such individ- 
uals, and permitting oneself to be 
badgered by such individuals is al- 
ways unnecessary. 

For the salesman who calls reg- 
ularly, it will be an invaluable time- 
saver to organize your want lists 
ahead of his arrival. 

Know something about the: sales- 
man’s merchandise ahead of his call. 
There are many opportunities in one’s 
business day to do a little research 
work without waste of time. If you 
have such data and questions ready 
for the salesman, you can always 
obtain information much quicker than 
if no preparation has been made. 

Steer clear of gossip and idle chit 
chat; the greatest time-wasters in 
the business life of any executive no 
matter how enjoyable they may seem 
at the time 

Save matters of a policy nature 
between your firm and the salesman’s 
for direct communication with his 
company’s executive officers. After 
all, he can do very little about such 
matters anyway. They can be set 
forth in a letter during dictation in 
a quarter of the amount of time need- 
ed to present them to the salesman. 

If the salesman is a stranger and 
has a new line or new item, tell him 
frankly at the very start that you 
are busy but you can give him five 
minutes to “get the point.” If what 
he has to offer merits serious con- 





sideration, you can always extend 


that time. If not, the deadline has 
been set in advance. 

Talk with each salesman in a spot 
where there is little chance of being 
disturbed. Whenever a sales conver- 
sation is interrupted a new chain of 
thought must be built up between 
that salesman and the executive. 

Refuse to do business with the 
man who is never well organized and 
places no value on his own time. He 
will soon learn that he must conform 
to make a sale and will be glad to do 
it. 

Give the salesman room to work 
on your desk or on an adjacent small 
table. He can always get his job done 
more efficiently under such circum- 
stances than otherwise. 

Have just one definite item to or- 
der the moment the salesman enters 
your office. That gets down to busi- 
ness without time waste. Once a 
salesman’s order book is out and in 
use he unconsciously concentrates on 
adding items to the first given him. 

When “No” is the answer, be em- 
phatic about it. Don’t leave him even 
the slightest possibility that he can 


salesman continues his efforts when- 
ever there exists the slightest chance 
to make a sale. It is part of good 
selling. But when he has become 
thoroughly convinced no such slight 
possibility exists, no time will be 
wasted by his sales effort. 

Cut down on the coffee breaks with 
salesmen. They stretch a normal 15- 
minute sales interview into 40 min- 
utes or more and accomplish nothing 
additional, whatsoever. One here and 
there may be to relieve 
tension, but don’t let those breaks 
get out of hand. 

If you are concentrating your buy- 
ing with a few firms in one line do 
it all there. Don’t waste your time 
and the salesman’s on piddling orders 
just to keep him coming around. He's 
not making any money on such or- 
ders and you, too, are definitely los- 


ing. 

If there is a real need for weekly 
calls, well and good, but, if not, sug- 
gest that he call once a month and 





order in quantities. 


change your mind. A really good |. 








Pelleted Range Brush 
Used as Roughage in 
Steer Feeding Tests 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Calif- 
ornia division of forestry is sponsor- 
ing a steer feeding trial using pellets 
made from range brush. 

The trials are being conducted on 
the Cuneo Brothers ranch near Jack- 
son, Cal. A chemical analysis of the 
feed before the addition of molasses 
to increase palatability showed that 
nutritionally it was similar to oat 
hay or sudan grass hay. 

According to Norman Dal Porto, 
division range specialist in the Jack- 
son area, the pellets are not being 
fed as a complete ration, but only for 
their roughage value. A grain ration 
composed of rolled barley, dried mol- 
asses beet pulp and cottonseed meal 
also was fed. 

Steers which received an alfalfa 
pellet ration averaged about 30 Ib. 
heavier than those fed brush pellets. 

Dr. Lee Burcham, who is in charge 
of the division of forestry’s range 
management program, says about 20 
million acres of California range lands 
have stands of brush dense enough 
to be considered a problem. 

“Many ranchers,” he said, “know 
such brush can be a valuable source 
of feed during the late summer and 
fall after the grass has dried. Natur- 
al range feed is extremely low in 
nutritional value, especially in pro- 
tein and Vitamin A at that time. 
Some of the deficiency can be sup- 
plied by brush where livestock will 
browse it.” 


<i 
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FEED FIRM EXPANDING 

CHEROKEE, IOWA—The France 
Grain & Feed Co. is expanding its 
facilities here again. Ray B. France 
says the firm already has installed 
a new corn roller machine for spe- 
cialized feed processing purposes. 
Foundation work will begin soon on 
a 40x102 ft. flat type grain storage 
warehouse. 
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THIS FEED CONTAINS PURE CANE SUGAR 





For complete and detailed 
information, write, call or wire: 


More feeders are relying upon feeds containing 
pure cane sugar. They know that sugar increas- 
es the palatability and energy value of the feed, 
and gets their livestock off to faster healthier 
starts. Sugar in feed promotes rapid growth 
and earlier market weights (an important sales 


Telephones: MAin 


INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTING CORP., 


THIS FEED CONTAINS AN ARTIFICIAL SWEETNER 












point!). It will pay you to investigate the use 
of sugar in your feeds. 

Large stocks carried at all times at our 
strategic location in St. Louis with in-transit 
rates applicable to carload shipments and con- 
venient pick up by trucks. 

1-8280, 1-8281 or 1-2250 


FRED E. BROWN, President e HERBERT L. GRUBER, Executive Vice-President 
ELMER H. AUSTERMANN, Sec.-Treas. 


Purdue Swine Day to 
Include Presentation 


Of Research Reports 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Several swine 
research reports will be presented 
Aug. 28 during Purdue University’s 
39th annual Swine Day at the live- 
stock experimental farm. The event is 
sponsored by the department of ani- 
mal science. 

Featured at the morning program 
will be experimental results indicating 
the proper supplementation of corn- 
soybean oil meal rations for growing 
and finishing pigs on concrete. Visi- 
tors will see experimental results on 
the effect of trace mineral, growth 
factor and enzyme supplementation 
of corn-soybean oil meal rations. Re- 
sults of comparing corn-tankage (a 
1909 ration) with corn-soybean oil 
meal (a 1959 ration) will also be 
released. 

Other experimental results include 
the response of swine fed high energy 
diets and cooled with a sprinkler, ef- 
fect of various antibiotics and com- 
binations of antibiotics for growing 
and finishing swine and effect of pel- 
leted gestation rations for sows and 
gilts. 

In the afternoon session Dr. Richard 
Hollandbeck, swine extension special- 
ist at Purdue, will discuss “Indiana’s 
Swine Evaluation Station—A Pro- 
gress Report.” 

Two talks will feature feeder pigs. 
E. S. Matteson, department of ani- 
mal husbandry, University of Mis- 
souri, will talk about “Specialized 
Production of Feeder Pigs” and Char- 
les Yeager, assistant superintendent 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute’s Tennessee Valley substation, 
will discuss “Feeder Pig Management 
—Farm to Feedlot.” 

Dr. J. A. Hoefer, department of ani- 
mal husbandry, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, will emphasize “New Develop- 
ments in Swine Feeding and Nutri- 
tion.” 


California May Need 
More Distant Beef 


TUCSON, ARIZ.— Southern Cali- 
fornia is growing in population to such 
an extent that nearby states no longer 
will be able to supply the area’s beef 
requirements, according to a new Uni- 
versity of Arizona research bulletin, 
“Los Angeles Market for Western 
Cattle.” 

Agricultural economists say in the 
bulletin: “This is important to 
Arizona because Los Angeles is the 
big market for Arizona beef—both 
feeder cattle and slaughter cattle. In 
the 1922-54 period Arizona furnished 
28% % of stocker and feeder cattle 
going into California. New Mexico 
provided 13%, Texas 12% and Nevada 
nearly 11%. 

In this same 32-year period Arizona 
was the most important out-of-state 
source of cattle for immediate slaugh- 
ter, furnishing more than 25%. Neva- 
da furnished 14% and Utah, Texas 
and Idaho each more than 10%. 

In 1965 Los Angeles County will be 
calling for 260,000 more head of cat- 
tle than it was getting in 1955, ac- 
cording to the Arizona bulletin. The 
economists say that is more cattle 
than Arizona feeds out in a year. 

The economists add that in the next 


FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL FEED 


WRITE FOR DELIVERED PRICES 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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10 years Los Angeles County will 
have to start reaching farther for 
its beef, probably getting more 
from Wyoming, California, Nebraska, 
Kansas and the northern plains— 
competing more directly with Denver, 
Kansas City and Chicago livestock 
markets for beef. 


Agriculture Foundation 


Names Pfizer Executive 


NEW YORK—J. Jerome Thompson, 
vice president of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., and general manager of its agri- 
cultural division, was elected to the 
board of directors of the Foundation 
for American Agriculture at its recent 
annual meeting in Washington, D.C. 

The foundation is a non-profit edu- 
cational organization devoted to 
creating better understanding be- 
tween city and farm people, and pro- 
moting national recognition of the 
importance of agriculture to our coun- 
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BROODER HOUSE—This 34 by 300 ft. brooder house was completed recently 
by Honeggers’ & Co. of Fairbury and Forrest, Ill. The house contains 15 pens, 
each 20 by 34 ft., with a capacity of 9,000 birds. The completion of this bulid- 
ing, in conjunction with recently remodeled laying houses, allows for testing a 
greater number of birds in the Honegger breeding program each year. 





try. Serving on the board are busi- 
ness, industry and farm organization 
representatives and farmers and edu- 
cators. 

Mr. Thompson was instrumental! in 
organizing Pfizer’s agricultural divi- 
sion in 1952, and he helped establish 


the Agricultural Research & Develop- 
ment Center for animal nutrition and 


| disease research at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Under his leadership, Pfizer has taken 
an active role in support of the Na- 
tional 4-H Club and Future Farmers 


| of America Foundation. 





Two bits Epean get your customers 


17 extra dozen 











... that’s all it 


costs to fortify 1 ton of mash with 





Termaclo 4.00 the uniqu 


blend of multiple fermentation 
factors for complete Uph fortifica- 


tion. Here’s proof... 


And for economical production with- 
out over-fortification try Bordens 
300 the balanced laying mash supple- 
ment containing fermacto 400 and 
all essential micronutrients at about 
$1.25 per ton on an all-mash basis. 
For custom blended micronutrients, 
too, contact your Bordens field man. 





Dozen 


48-week test on Single-comb White Leghorns 


in laying house ; 





Eggs 
Per Ton 
of Mash 








—$—<$< 


418.4 
Basa! Diet 


a 
Basal Diet + 


2 Lbs/Ton Fermacto 400 








contact 





For complete price schedules and information 
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FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 7-4100 
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Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 
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Classified advertisements 


the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 15¢ per w 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 


classified ad .. 





received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


ord; minimum charge 
We a word; 
$1.50 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
. each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct- ads and for blind ads 
containing a x number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 20¢ per in- 





Classified Ads 


sertion additional for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising —— 
ment. Display advertising accepted f 
insertion at minimum rate of $12.00 on 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
eS Tn TTS 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 


SACK STITCHER FOR SEW- 
sacks. Address Ad No. 4997, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











PORTABLE 
ing feed 
Feedstuffs, 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 








HELP WANTED 
ae enemmamanne ee v 


FUMIGATION MANAGER — MUST BE 
capable of handling grain fumigation and 
the sale of allied products. Fine oppor- 
tunity for right man. Replies confidential. 
Send complete resume to Ad No. 5001, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN WANT- 
ed to represent old, established firm in 
part of Pennsylvania. Salary, commission 





good mill, feed and elevator equipment. : 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson and company car, Excellent opportunity 
City, Mo. for right man. Address Ad No. 5015, 

. Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

SALESMAN — NATIONAL FEED MANU- 
WANTED—USED facturer seeking salesman experienced in 
men agricultural field for work in Michigan 
Ra Equipment territory. This is an opportunity to estab- 
Rotary Driers lish a satisfying career in a growing in- 


Preferably Available East Coast 


Write—American Resources Corp. 
20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
heseetniaiitidl v (en Ne 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

















USED SECO MOBILE FEED MILL—EX- 
cellent condition. Seco, Inc., Goodletts- 
ville, Tenn. 

FOR SALE — 

Mill. Completely 

ly priced. Seco, 

ALFALFA HAY 

equipment. 


USED DAFFIN MOBILE 
reconditioned, moderate- 


Inc., Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


GRINDER, 
P. O. 


PORTABLE 
complete with auxiliary 
Box 85, Cozad, Neb. 


EQUIPMENT— 
Dam, Ky.; 


COMPLETE FLOUR MILL 
Fount Crow, Inc., Beaver 
Phone BR 4-4411. 

WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast. iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 


oy, P. O. _Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 
FRUEHAUF TANDEM FEED TRAILER— 
Automs atic conveyor belt unloader, 1956 
model, 32 ft. long. Ben's Auto & Truck 
Parts, 5915 North Detroit Ave., Toledo, 


ilo; GR 4-5 7 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scales; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


1959 INTERNATIONAL 





FOR SALE—NEW 


Propane gas truck, equipped to haul 
9 tons bulk feed in three bins. Hydraulic, 
2-cylinder hoist. New Sprout-Waldron air 
blower 14 ft. body. Cost over $10,000, 
will acrifice Frederick H. Phinney, 
Mannsville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—ONE 38 DUCT. DOUBLE OR 
dual verti-flo feed and grain distributor. 
Can be separated to make two distribu- 
tors, if needed. Used little. As good as 
new. Jerome Turkey Farms, Inc., 506 W. 
Division Avenue, Barron, Wis.; Phone: 
Lenox 7- 3133, 


SALE—ALUMINUM TANKS, 18,000, 3,900 








gal. Dewatering presses; Davenport No 
1A, 3A, Louisville 8-roll 36”. Three Louis- 
ville rotary steam tube dryers, 6'x50’, 
6°x25 Screw conveyor, trough belt con- 
veyor, bucket elevator, bins, ete. Perry, 
1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—NEW AND RECONDITIONED 


dustry. Write with qualifications to W. G. 
Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 
Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. 





EDITORIALLY TRAINED MAN WITH 
experienced working knowledge of coun- 
try grain elevators and, if possible, feed 
nutrition and research, for position on 
trade paper. Please give all qualifications 
in first letter, experience, education, fam- 
ily, references, salary, etc. Write Ad No. 
4989, Feedstuffs, 2832 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 





REPRESENTATIVE NEEDED BY LEAD- 
ing publisher of specialized farm maga- 
zines to call on hatcheries, dealers and 
producers to sell complete service pack- 
age. Sales experience essential. Extensive 
travel. Must have car. Salary, expenses 
and other company benefits. Replies con- 
fidential. Address Ad No. 6004, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY FOR 
young man experienced in grain purchas- 
ing, hedging and soybean meal sales. 
Will assume direction of this depart- 
ment at our new soybean plant located in 
Guntersville, Ala. Excellent fringe bene- 
fits. Send detailed resume of your educa- 
tion and business experience to Allied 
Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 147, Guntersville, 
Ala. 





VETERINARIAN 


Veterinarian position now available for 
@ man with a background in nutrition 
and use of feed medications. Will co- 
ordinate new product field projects for 
leading national manufacturer of feed 
additives and animal health products. 
Must have knowledge of drugs used for 
poultry nad animal growth and health. 
Travel required in contacting univer- 
sities, agricultural experiment stations, 
plan projects, analyze 


a 


CHEMIST FOR pa AND DE- 
velopment work in agricultural depart- 
ment of independent laboratory. Some 
experience in feeds preferred. Give full 
details. Address Ad No. 4995, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








SITUATIONS 








WANTED 
S cutemeineetiienaeinainibemmament v ae 


SALES MANAGER AND NUTRITIONIST 
desires a change. Age 36 and married. 
College graduate, good record. Address 
Ad No. 4999, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 

DOG FOOD, | LIVESTOCK AND “Pou LTRY 

serviceman, with sales experience. Can 

furnish own dog food formula, proven in 
our own kennels. Now handling started 

pullets. Age 35. Address Ad No. 6011, 

Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











CREDIT MAN AGER—LARGE FEED COM- 
pany. Age 38; 13 years’ experience manu- 
facturing. Previous retailing experience. 
Specialize in dealer financial and man- 
agement development. Address Ad No. 
5005, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, ‘Minn 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER — HIGHLY 
successful record in increasing sales and 
profits for manufacturers of agricultural 
supplies, chemicals and animal feeds. 
Broad management experience in sales, 








market research, advertising, promotion, 
| merchandising, product development, 
| corporate acquisitions, financing and gen- 
| eral business management. Proven ability 
| to organize and develop an aggressive 
marketing program and to direct and 
manage a national sales organization. 
Age 42. Salary level about $25,000. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 5012, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


ee mer tn v 











FOR SALE—MOISTURE TESTERS; SUR- 
Universal moisture testers Model 
MA, first class condition. Ralston Purina 


Co., Engineering Department, St. Louis, 


| plus 
Mo. 





Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 


STEINLITE 
Moisture Testers 


Remember all Seedburo Steinlites core re- 


built by the Fred Stein Laboratories in 
Kansas, who are the manufac- 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 








HELP WANTED —MEN CALLING ON 
WHOLESALE FEED DEALERS AND FEED 


MANUFACTURERS IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATES: 

Minnésota North Dakota Kentucky 
Wisconsin South Dakota Montana 
Ohio Idaho Tennessee 
To handle line of pressure processed 


and extruded type dog food and dried 
molasses. In answering please give 
products now being handied and ter- 
ritory you cover. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Oe es em v eo) 


FOR SALE—FEED, SEED, FERTILIZER 
and produce business. Northern Iowa lo- 
cation, good community. $150,000 volume, 
inventory plus equipment. Address Ad 
No, 4981, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SPANISH CONCERN ENGAGED IN THE 
business of feedstuffs and vitaminic and 
mineral additives wishes to approach 
American firm in this field interested in 
the Spanish market. Write: P. O. Box 
3051, Madrid, Spain. 


SALE — SEVERAL GOOD GRAIN 











FOR 





Richardson, Burrows, O. K. and Fair- > 
banks bagging scales; Union Special, Min- elevators and feed mills in Indiana. Fi- 
neapolis and Wilcox @ Gibbs sewing Address Ad No. 5000 nancing can be arranged on most, also 
heads. Whizzer bagging conveyors, bins. Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. one feed manufacturing plant in south- 
Winborns, Mill Equipment Service, Wil- western Indiana, servicing over three 
lamsburg, Lowa. hundred wholesale accounts. Boyer & 
Nail, Real Estate Broker, Milroy, Ind. 

Brand New Latest Model 30 H.P. Pell-O- 

eed & Grain Handling rocessing quipment Matic Dry Pellet Mill complete, ready te 

run with 3 new dies, 4-%-'/2, fully auto- 

matic operation, no steam required, up to 

NEW & USED 25 sacks per hour. Will sell for cash, less 

. - than 2 price $2,850; 10° steel motorized 

Scales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators, bucket elevator to feed mill if required 


E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. 





Pellet Mills, and Grain Cleaners 
Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 


Balto. 24, Md. 


























FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v ee 


THIS IS A SLEEPER—FEED AND COAL 
business, founded 53 years. Never before 
offered for sale. Only coal franchise in 
town. Death of husband and partner. 
Widow age 74 forced to sell. Location in 
prosperous feeding farm district in Mar- 
shall County; $112,000 gross without 
management or salesman in 1958. Located 
on main street. Five large city lots on 
G. W. Railroad. Modern feed storage, 
office space. Room for expansion. No 
reasonable offer refused. Terms if needed 
or lease with option to buy. Books open. 
Write for full particulars. Mrs. C. E. 
Anderson, State Center, Iowa. 








Hormone Implant 


Level Reported 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—Tests at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute indicate 
that the 12 mg. level of stilbestrol 
implant is best for grazing steers. 

In the experiments, heavy steers 
were grazed on native bluegrass pas- 
ture. At the beginning of each graz- 
ing season, different lots of steers 
were implanted in the ear with stil- 
bestrol in the following amounts: 
None (control), 12 mg., 24 mg., 36 
mg. and 48 mg. 

At 24 mg., only a tendency for 
further increase in rate of gain was 
seen. In fact, at all levels higher 
than 12 mg., the rate of gain did 
not significantly increase, research- 
ers said. 

The 12 mg. rate did not affect 
carcass grades. But 24 mg. of stil- 
bestrol tended to lower carcass 
grades. At 36 and 48 mg. rates, car- 
cass grades declined about one third 
of a grade, as compared to the con- 
trol lot and the lot with only 12 mg. 
of the drug. 

VPI research workers concluded 
that the 12 mg. level gives the high- 
est rate of gain in grazing steers 
consistent with good carcass quality. 

jcPeakemeN—-emeies 


Organization Change 


NEW YORK North American 
Philips Co., Inc., has announced that 
its pharmaceutical and fine chemical 
department has been transferred to 
an affiliated corporation, Philips 
Roxane, Inc. Operations will continue 
with the same management and per- 
sonnel. 

The new corporation is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Philips Indus- 
tries, Inc., a sister company of North 
American Philips Co., Inc. The Philips 
organization was the first in this 
country to introduce dry stable Vita- 
min D to the pharmaceutical field, 
it is noted in a company report. 


man 
conquers 
mountains 











And, some day, man 
will also conquer cancer, 
With your help. 


Guard your family... 
fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check 





AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





Ames In-Cross Names 


Sales, Promotion Man 


DES MOINES, IOWA—C. Hugh 
Schwab has been named to handle 
sales and promotion activities for 

Ames In-Cross, hy- 
' brid chicken pro- 
' ducer, Des Moines, 

according to Ed- 

win L. Fox, presi- 
dent of Foxbilt, 

Inc., the parent 

company. 

Mr. Schwab has 
been with Ames 
In-Cross for 11 
years as midwest 
representative. 

Mr. Schwab an- 

nounced the development of three 
complete lines of layers. “The new 
program was developed in response 
to widespread hatchery demands for 
hybrid and crossbred lines that can 
be sold in both competitive and low 
price ranges, as well as the premium, 
top-producing hybrids that have been 
offered in the past.” 

A line of in-bred cross birds known 
as “Imperial” layers and a hybrid 
line known as “Royal” layers will be 
offered, with a choice of white, 
brown and tinted egg layers, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schwab. Breeder males 
will also be made available to hatch- 
eries for production of crossbred lay- 
ers. 

“This new three-way program is 
the first of its kind, offering hatch- 
eries a single source for every type 
of layer in a complete price range,” 
according to Ames In-Cross. 


ee 
ak & 


C. H. Schwab 


4th Seuthensiorn Egg 
School Held Recently 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn.’s educational 
program gathered steam _ recently 
with the completion of the associa- 
tion’s fourth annual egg quality and 
grading school at Mississippi State 
College. 

More than 141 students from nine 
southeastern states attended the 
week-long school, according to Harold 
Ford, executive secretary. 

H. C. Kennett, Jr., U.S. Department 
of Agriculture poultry marketing 
specialist, highlighted the educational 
program with a break-out test and 





SHORT OF ROUGHAGE? 
Turn to PAXCO DEHYDRATED 
ORN EAL, 


et real feeding le 
eliable source; stabilized prices. 
Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 








HIGHER QUALITY 

wear meareo HAMMERS 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens. Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
P. ©. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, 














Moisture Tester 


DIRECT READING 
ELIMINATES 
ERRORS 


With the Burrows Universal Moisture Tester you 
get a direct moisture percentage reading on a 
dial, eliminating all chance for error. The Univer- 
sal is precisely accurate and tests your grain in 
less than 60 seconds. 10 day free trial. Wire or 
phone collect today for complete information and 
Prices. 


Burrows Equipment Co., 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, fil. 





explanation of USDA's proposed new 
egg-grading program. 

Another highlight, according to Mr. 
Ford, was a panel discussion on 


“Packaging and Handling Techni- | 


ques,”’ moderated by James Hill, head 


of the Poultry Department at Missis- | 


sippi State College. 





Amount of Replacer 
Equal to Milk Found 


In Iowa State Study 
AMES, IOWA — Experiments at 


Iowa State University have shown | 


that about 16.2 lb. of a high-fat dry 
milk replacer are required to replace 
100 Ib. of milk containing 4.3% fat. 

This finding comes from tests con- 
ducted to reveal the most economical 
practical veal calf rations. Dr. N. 
L. Jacobson, professor of dairy hus- 
bandry, said seven groups of 10 calves 
each were used in the tests. 

Control groups of calves received 
whole milk. Each of the three milk 
replacers tested contained 18% lard 
oil. Besides the lard oil, one milk 
replacer contained 40% dried skim 


milk, 22% dried whey and 20% dried | 
distillers solubles. Another contained, | 
besides the lard oil, 40% dried skim | 


milk, 22% delactosed dried whey and 
20% distillers solubles. The third used 
52% dried skim milk and 30% dried 
whey. 

The researchers used two feeding 


programs, both for the milk-fed and | 
the replacer-fed calves. In the high- | 
level feeding the milk-fed calves av- | 
eraged 969 lb. of milk per head dur- | 


ing the 1l-week experimental period 
and those on the low-level averaged 
898 lb. They all had high-quality al- 
falfa hay available free choice. 
Calves fed whole milk gained more 
weight than the ones on the replac- 
ers. Some of the calves were slaugh- 


tered for veal, and all the meat had | 


a satisfactory color, Dr. Jacobson 


said. 


New Board Chairman 


INDIANAPOLIS—Robert K. Eby 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Grain Dealers Mutual 
Insurance Co. at Indianapolis. He suc- 


ceeds C. R. McCotter, who died re- | 


cently. 

Mr. Eby has served as a director 
and general counsel of the firm since 
1933. Other changes in board mem- 
bership and assignments were the 
election of R. D. MacDaniel as a 
director, and Harold B. Tharp as 


chairman of the finance committee. | 


O. M. Earl was named honorary 


board chairman and continues 


All are from Indianapolis. 


Researcher Appointed 


To Hess & Clark Staff | 


ASHLAND, OHIO—Dr. Kenneth | 


W. Huffman has joined the research 


staff of Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, | 


~ it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. 
Paul D. Harwood, 


vice president and | 
i director of re- | 
Huff- | 


} search. Dr. 
» | man will serve as 


a research veter- 


inarian at the 


firm’s research | 
center in Ashland. | 


Dr. Huffman has 
been a researcher 
and instructor 


t, 


Dr. K. Huffman 


viously he was a veterinary anatomy 
instructor at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, and was in private practice. 

He is a graduate of Oklahoma 
State University, where he received 
a D.V.M. degree, and Kansas State 
University, where he received an M.S. 
degree in pathology. 

Dr. Harwood commented that Dr. 
Huffman’s appointment is another 
step in the firm's expanding research 
program, and general company 
growth. 


as | 
chairman of the executive committee. | 


in | 
veterinary anatomy at Kansas State | 


| Frank Schnee of Advance Fa 


University for the past two years. Pre- | 
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OVERSEAS SHIPMENT-—-A California pellet mill and other equipment is 
shown crated and ready for shipment to the Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, plant 
of Lipscomb Caribbean, Ltd. The equipment was shipped from San Francisco 
via the Panama Canal. It was the second pellet mill to be installed in the 


plant since last October. 


Equipment Shipped 
To Trinidad Plant 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. — Additional 
new machinery is now being in- 
stalled in the Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
of Lipscomb Caribbean 
Ltd., associated with Lipscomb Grain 
& Seed Co., Inc., Springfield. 

The recent shipment included a 
California pellet mill, plus granule 
rollers, pellet cooler, Eureka 
ging scale, 1.5 ton Blue Streak twin 
spiral mixer and Hi-Intensity magnet 

The discharge from the pellet mill 
is by air. According to Forest W 
Lipscomb, Sr., president of Lipscomb 
Grain & Seed Co., the mill is a 
“deluxe” model in that it has some 
new design features never before 


bag- 


used on California pellet mills. It 
is expected to produce an additional 
7-8 tons of granules per hour. The 
new pellet mill the second one 
to be installed the plant since 
last October 

The machinery was shipped to 
Trinidad from San Francisco via the 
Panama Canal. A California Pellet 
Mill Co. representative went to Trin- 
idad to complete the equipment in- 
stallation. 

President of Lipscomb Caribbean 
is Forest W. Lipscomb, Jr. He is 
assisted by Ed Harris as general man- 
ager. According to Forest W. Lips- 
comb, Sr., the firm will soon send an 
additional man to help operate the 
mill and provide poultry service 
work, with expectation that the 
younger Mr. Lipscomb will return 
to Springfield about April 1. 


is 
in 





Who can afford 
TO THROW 
FEED AWAY? 





— Fi. « 


AAR & CO. 3 


Insoluble, sharp and 
diomond-hard, HoVeN 
Gronite Grit helps to grind 
out every particle of the 
nutrients in your feeds 
for better conversion, but 
does not upset the mineral 
balance. Get HaVeN Granite 
Grit ot your locol dealer's 
today, ond be sure your 
poultry get all the 
nutrients you poy for, 


HAVEN 
GRANITE 
GRIT . 


prevents 
ALL LL 
loss 
OFFICES To | Pasadena 2, Cal. @ MU 1-849! 


serve You| Riverbank, Cal. @ UN 9-2545 
| Bakersfield, Cal. @ FA 7-2584 





Dakota, demonstrates his two 


3 
nem 


' 
- 
- 


rm Service, Madison, South 
new Challenger Oat Hullers 


with flaking rolls at an open house April 1/4. 


Our thirty-day guarantee of satisfac- 


| tion permits you to demonstrate for 


yourself the profit potential of this 
huller and roll. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


8 OSKAMP 


HUILER MFG. CO. 
CEDAR FALLS, 1OWA 


“Pioneers Progressing with the Yeers* 
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AN IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LEADERSHIP 


in the Feed Handling Industry 


BEING FIRST has been a habit with Dodgen Industries for over twelve 
years. Dodgen has led the way in providing low cost equipment that has 
helped the Feed Industry “GO BULK.” Today, Dodgen Industries is 
proud to introduce a new concept in Bulk Body Design. . .. DESIGN that 
will cut your costs and perform without equal. For the first time Dodgen 
announces a “DO IT YOURSELF” “T” Model priced at $1275! The “T” 
Model incorporates the same outstanding features that has made Dodgen 
a leader in Bulk Feed Handling Equipment. 


Frankly, Dodgen LEADERSHIP recognizes industry problems when it 
comes to changeover and today over 50% of the Feed Dealers are still in a 
changeover position. Converting to Bulk can be a real problem to Hatchery- 
men where Feed represents only a segment of their business; Outlying 
Farm and Feed Stores who are not in a concentrated feeding area; Deal- 
ers plagued with diversified feeding that makes ALL BULK DELIV- 
ERY impractical, and Dealers who just do not have the capital or credit 
available to buy expensive bulk equipment to convert. To you who are in 
this position, Dodgen Industries now offers a revolutionary ‘‘DO IT 
YOURSELF” BAG AND BULK BODY. The Dodgen “T” Model is 
so simple that it can be installed right at your store, so practical and basic 
that it can be used for all types of hauling or unloading and so low in initial 
cost and upkeep that every Feed Man should have at least one! 


This unit will be on display at the International Baby Chick Convention in 
St. Louis, July 21-23, together with the Dodgen Portable Mix - O - Vator 
and the Dodgen All-Purpose Bulk Body. We invite you to visit us for de- 
tailed literature and complete information concerning this outstanding 
NEW program Dodgen is offering the Industry. 


The PRICE IS ONLY $1275 for a 6-ton unit complete with all mount- 
ing brackets and instructions. BEFORE YOU BUY ... COMPARE 
the PRICE ... the FEATURES ... and get the FACTS. ... You 
have my word that here is real DODGEN QUALITY WITH A 
MODEL “T” PRICE TAG! 


Sincerely, 


$ohu Dodgen 


President 


DBOoO>bDbBGEN 
Humboldt, lowa 














Expands Soybean Plant 


DAWSON, MINN.—Tri-County Co- 
op Soybean Assn. of Dawson is ex- 
panding and modernizing its solvent 
extraction soybean processing facili- 
ties. 

The new installation is said to have 
more than double Tri-County’s pre- 
sent processing capacity, and will in- 
crease the co-op’s operating efficiency 
considerably. 

Davidson-Kennedy Associates Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill, is supplying 
design, engineering, equipment and 
construction assistance. The new fac- 
ilities are expected to be ready for 
operation on the new soybean crop. 


CHICK OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 1) 








reported for June, with the total off 
6% from a year earlier. The number 
of broiler-type chicks produced dur- 
ing the month was 166,250,000. 

For January-June, the hatch of 
broiler-type chicks has shown a 5% 
increase. 

A smaller July hatch is in prospect. 
The number of broiler-type eggs in 
incubators on July 1 was 7% less 
than a year earlier. 


{000's omitted) 
June 
1958 1959° 


Jan. thru June 
1958 1959° 
355 33! 3,040 3,363 
352 240 2,765 2,749 
24 440 389 
550 9,156 6,690 
16 264 326 
333 8,963 6,189 





1,494 


550 
400 
1,972 


24,968 


12,754 
18,690 
26,479 


21,706 
10,200 
14,980 
26,809 


1,330 
1,200 
2,557 





51,989 


23,550 
24,913 
25,938 
10,300 
11,400 


5,087 


2,780 
2,954 
2,216 
2,250 

922 


2,922 


1,600 
2,090 
961 
750 
450 


57,923 


26,480 
27,156 
32,033 
12,000 
13,632 





5,85! 


850 
1,600 
1,295 

157 

255 

624 

280 


111,301 


43,265 
60,730 
26,047 

3,777 
14,262 
19,502 
13,030 


96,101 


37,555 
52,850 
20,909 

3,537 
13,964 
19,878 
11,400 





5,061 180,613 


14 189 
78 1 
303 5,356 
47 784 
6,102 

3,200 

6,738 

5,783 


160,093 


201 
1,181 
5,520 

754 
6,641 
3,533 

12,407 
6,539 





29,033 


4,195 
6,340 
3,411 
2,350 


36,776 


3,975 
6,460 
4,681 
3,716 





16,296 


2,008 
1,433 
4,900 
16,100 


18,832 


3,169 
1,931 
4,410 
15,842 


24,441 


36 1,595 
90 2,020 


25,352 


1,645 
1,79% 


137 
2,226 
948 
1,595 


5 244 
184 2,578 
9 912 
47 1,838 





48! 


770 
273 
4,260 


9,187 
7,078 
4,118 
29,082 


8,347 
6,701 
3,402 
33,618 





Pacific . 5,807 5,303 40,278 43,72! 





U. S. .. 40,376 494,060 462,91, 


*Preliminary. 
#Combined to avoid disclosing individual 
operations. 


26,590 





Program for 10th 
Wisconsin Nutrition 
School Announced 


MADISON, WIS.—The 10th Nutri- 
tion School for Feed Men at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has been sched- 
uled for Aug. 11-12. The event is spon- 
sored by the Central Retail Feed Assn. 
and the university. 

Eldon H. Roesler, executive secre- 
tary of the association, pointed out 
that for the first time the school will 
be held on a Tuesday and Wednesday, 
in response to many requests from 
those attending in the past. 

Mr. Roesler noted that a new fea- 
ture this year will be four informal 
round table discussion sessions cover- 
ing dairy cattle, beef and sheep, swine 
and poultry. 

First-day speakers and their topics 
will include: “Crops, Feed and Live- 
stock,” by Dr. W. H. Ebling, agricul- 
tural economist at the University of 
Wisconsin; “Merchandising Nutrition 
Research,” by Dr. E. I. Robertson, 
director of nutrition for John W. 
Eshelman & Sons; “Effects of Differ- 
ent Levels of Nutrition on Dairy Cat- 
tle,” by Dr. J. K. Loosli, Cornell Uni- 
versity; “Energy Levels for Growing 
Pullets and Laying Hens,” by Dr. M. 
L. Sunde, University of Wisconsin; 
“Coccidiosis in Chickens and the Role 
of Coccidiostats,” by David F. Green, 
Merck & Co., Inc.; “Relationship of 
Feeding to Ketosis in Dairy Cattle,” 
by Dr. L. H. Schultz, University of 
Wisconsin; “Pelleted Feeds for Meat 
Animals,” by Dr. A. L. Pope, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and “Pelleted 
Feeds for Dairy Cattle,” by Dr. R. 
P. Niedermeier, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. Burr W. Nussdorfer, president 
of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical 
Assn., will also appear on the pro- 
gram. H. T. Scott, Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, will conduct a 
question-answer session. 

Addresses scheduled for the second 
day include: “Vitamin Problems of 
Ruminants, Swine and Poultry,” by 
Dr. J. W. Crowley, Dr. R. H. Grum- 
mer, and Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
of Wisconsin; “The Uses of Feed Ad- 
ditives in Beef Cattle Feeding,” by 
Dr. E. R. Hauser, University of Wis- 
consin; “Veterinarian and Feed Man 
Relations,” by R. E. Nichols, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; “Early Days of the 
University of Wisconsin Poultry De- 
partment,” by J. G. Halpin, Murphy 
Products Co.; “Methods of Summer 
Feeding Dairy Cattle,” by Dr. How- 
ard J. Larsen, University of Wiscon- 
sin; and “Swine Nutrition and Man- 
agement,” by Dr. O. Burr Ross, head 
of the department of animal science 
at the University of Illinois. 

The school will be held at the 
Memorial Union on the university 
campus, except for the round table 
discussions, which will be held at the 
Wisconsin Center Building the after- 
noon of Aug. 12. Discussion leaders, 
all from the University of Wisconsin, 
will be Dr. Crowley, dairy cattle; 
Prof. F. J. Giesler, beef and sheep; 
Dr. H. L. Self, swine, and Dr. H. R. 
Bird, poultry. 

Mr. Roesler pointed out that all 
feed men are invited to the school, 
and urged feed men to invite their 
veterinarians since the program in- 
cludes discussions of interest to them. 
There will be a banquet and pro- 
gram starting at 6 p.m. Aug. 11. 


> 





Poultry Science Assn. 
To Convene Aug. 4-7 


AMES, IOWA—Nearly 1,000 Poul- 
try Science Assn. members from the 
U.S. and foreign countries have reg- 
istered so far for the association's 
annual meeting to be held Aug. 4-7 at 


Iowa State University, Dr. R. E. 
Phillips, head of the department, has 
announced. 

Representatives from 40 education- 
al and 16 commercial organizations 
will present more than 225 research 





papers during the four-day meeting. 
Twelve research projects will be dis- 
cussed by members of the Iowa State 
University poultry department staff. 

The technical sessions, open only 
to association members and their 
guests, will be divided into seven 
main groups: Genetics, marketing, 
nutrition, pathology, physiology and 
environment, extension and instruc- 
tion, and “general.” All groups will 
meet in the university's Memorial 
Union. 

No presentations have been sched- 
uled for the afternoon of Aug. 5, 
when tours to various points of in- 
terest in Iowa will be made, Dr. Phil- 
lips said, including the Hy-Line Poul- 
try farms at Johnston and the Dr 


Salsbury’s Laboratories at Charles | 


City. Special activities have been 
planned for members’ families, and 
each tour group will be treated to a 
chicken barbecue. 


<i 





West Virginia Firm 
Names Service Man 


NEW YORK—John Floyd has been 
appointed technical service represen- 
tative for West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper’s multiwall bag division, ac- 
cording to Sheldon Y. Carnes, re- 
gional manager. 

Mr. Floyd will work out of the di- 
vision’s Wellsburg, W. Va., plant, re- 
porting to A. L. Staffileno, plant man- 
ager. Mr. Floyd joined West Virginia 
in 1954 as technical assistant at the 
company’s Charleston, S. C., mill. 

After going back to school and re- 
ceiving a B.S. degree in chemical! en- 
gineering from the University of 
South Carolina, he rejoined the com- 
pany at Charleston in 1957 as pack- 
aging engineer in the multiwall pack- 
aging laboratory. Mr. Floyd will now 
be working with West Virginia cus- 
tomers to improve their packaging 
operations. 


CATTLE ON FEED 


(Continued from page 1) 








of 7%. In most north central states 
for which cattle on feed estimates 
are available for both years, the num- 
ber on feed increased over a year 
earlier. The increases ranged from 
3% in Ohio, Indiana and Kansas to 
14% in Nebraska. The exception was 
Illinois which showed a 2% decline. 


Shipments of stocker and feeder cat- | 


tle into nine Corn Belt states for the 
period April through June were up 
a third from a year earlier. 

Four Western States Show 21% 
Increase: For the four important 
western states for which comparable 
data are available (Texas, Colorado, 
Arizona and California) cattle on 
feed numbers July 1, 1959, at 1,240,- 
000 head were up 21% from the 
1,029,000 head July 1, 1958. These 
same states had 983,000 head on feed 
April 1, 1959. Practically all of this 
increase occurred in California, 
where numbers usually increase from 
April to July. July 1 numbers in this 
state were up 18% from a year earli- 
er and a record high. In Colorado, 
numbers were up 9% from July 1, 
1958. 

Marketings and Placements Up for 
Second Quarter: Marketings of fed 
cattle during the second quarter of 
1959 were 9% larger than a year 
earlier in the 13 states for which 
quarterly estimates are available for 
both years. Total sales of good, choice 
and prime beef steers sold out of 
first hand for slaughter at seven mar- 
kets for April through June were 





Kansas 


10% above the same period a year | 


earlier. This increase was partially 
offset by a decline 
slaughter. 

The number of cattle placed on 
feed during the April-June period of 
1959 in 13 states was 13% above a 
year earlier. Placements in the nine 
north central states were up 14%, 
and the combined total placements 
for Texas, Colorado, Arizona and Cal- 
ifornia showed an 11% increase. 

For the 21 states, 2,902,000 fed cat- 


in fed heifer | 
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Cattle and Calves on Feed in Selected 
States by Quarters, July 1, 1958, April 
1 and July 1, 1959, with Comparisons” 


duly |, 
1989 

as % of 

July |, Aprit i, July |, July I, 
1958 1959 1959 1968 
—— 1,000 head—— te 
115 172 8 103 
180 228 185 103 
49! 628 48! 98 
297 402 336 113 
lowa 189 «61,446 280 106 
Missouri 189 275 204 108 
So. Dak joe. Oe 250 203 112 
Nebraska 457 688 520 114 
153 209 187 103 
9 N.C. states 3,252 4,296 3,464 107 
150 143 134 
276 256 109 
187 193 139 
370 648 8 
5,281 4,704 110 
ee 


State 


Ohio 
Indiana . 
IHinois 
Minnesota 


Texas 
Colorado 
Arizona 
California 


13 states 
Pennsylvania .. $0 
Michigan . 80 
Wisconsin .... 66 
No. Dak an 68 
Oklahoma .... 29 
Montana ..... 26 
SERED -cccecces 74 
Utah 31 oe 


5,128 o 


2! states , ee 866,891 


*Estimates include only cattle being fat- 
tened for market as a more or less distinct 
agricultural enterprise, and exclude small op- 
erations incidental to dairy and general farm- 
ing. Cattle thus fed are presumed to produce 
carcasses that will grade good or better. 

**Not available. 


tle and calves were marketed and 
2,139,000 head of cattle and calves 
were placed on feed during the April- 
June period of 1959. 

Weight of Cattle on Feed: A break- 
down of July 1 numbers by weight 
groups in 13 states indicates a 3% 
decrease from a year earlier in the 
number of cattle weighing over 900 
Ib. The 1,573,000 head weighing over 
900 Ib. were 49,000 head less than 
the number in this group on July 1, 
1958. The number weighing under 
900 Ib. totaled 3,131,000 head—up 
472,000 head or 18% from a year ear- 
lier. 

Time on Feed: Cattle on feed less 
than three months for the 13 states 
for which comparable data are avail- 
able were 18% above July 1, 1958, 
whereas the number on feed 3-6 
months was up 7% and the number 
over 6 months was up 4%. The num- 
ber on feed less than 3 months on 
July 1 made up 40% of the total com- 
pared with 38% a year earlier. The 
number on feed 3-6 months accounted 
for 33% of the total compared with 
34% last year. Those on feed more 
than 6 months comprised 27% of the 
total this July 1 and 28% a year ear- 


| lier. In 21 states the number on feed 


less than 3 months July 1 was 40% 
of the total; 3-6 months, 32%, and 
over 6 months, 28%. 

Kinds on Feed: In the 21 states 
now in the quarterly reporting pro- 
gram, steers and steer calves com- 
prised 71% of the cattle and calves 
on feed July 1, 1959. Heifers and 
heifer calves made up 28% of the 
total, while cows and other cattle 
made up 1%. 

Marketing Intentions: In 13 states 
for which comparable data are avail- 
able, cattle feeders reported that out 
of the cattle and calves on feed July 
1, they expect to market 3,165,000 in 
July, August and September. If in- 
tentions are carried out, marketings 
for this quarter would be 25% above 
the 2,533,000 head marketed from the 
July 1 inventory during the same 3- 
month period last year, Present plans 
are to market 1,539,000 head of those 
now on feed after Sept. 30, 1959— 


| 12% less than the number marketed 


after Sept. 30 last year from those 
on hand July 1. Cattle feeders in 21 
states expect to market 3,480,000 
head—68% of the July 1 inventory 
during July, August and September 
Of the July 1 total number on feed, 
19% are intended for market in July, 
25% in August, and 24% in Septem- 
ber. 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 





trend firm; price per Ib 
a c 


10,000 units vitamin 
million units of vitamin 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Demand steady; trend firm; 


fine suncured $41, 





dehydrated meal, 


reground greased 


Minneapolis: Trend steady 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
wile 


BARLEY FEED 
»: Demand fair: supply am- 


standard ground $2.93 cwt., sacked. 











PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 





NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





Chicago: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $36, carlots. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30-ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine 
$31. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend good; sup- 
ply ample; $23. 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh 
$13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle 
Fourche, S.D., minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25 
net. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $80@85. 


BLOOD MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply normal; $90@95. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $6 a unit of ammonia. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $100, in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $115. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; $5.75 a unit of am- 
monia. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $80@85. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; carlots, in 100-lb. bags 
$130. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $90. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light; $100@103. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; $75. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $102. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $100, Cincinnati. 

Ft. Worth: Demand geod; supply mod- 
erate; $90, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; imported §78 
in 20-ton lots. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $80@865. 

Denver: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $103.20, Denver. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply light; trend 
steady to easy; $105, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; carlots, in 100-Ib. bags $100. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $89, delivered, truck lots. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple: $54. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $52. 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend wun- 
settled: supply fair; $51. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply fair; 26% 
$50@51; 22% $50. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $41. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 26% protein $49@50, July, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $50@51.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $49.50 bulk, 
$53.50 sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $45. 

Buffalo: Demand fair: trend steady to 
lower; supply good; $39.50, Boston 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 26% protein, carlots $45.50. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


10¢ Ib. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
1l¢ Ib. . 


Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. In 5-ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib. in 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib. in less 
than 1-ton lots. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 10@10%¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.25 cwt. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib., f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 

















St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; carlots $9.50@10 cwt.; 
lots $10.50 cwt.; less than ton lots $11.50 
ewt. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; carlots $10@11 cwt.; Le.1. 
$10.50@12.25 cwt. 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; carlots $9.50@10.50 cwt.; 
Le.l. $9.75@12.25 ewt. 
Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $12 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; tom lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢ 1b.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 
Ib., Lob. New Jersey. 


Chicago: 


Seattle: 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


$5 ecwt. 
100-1b. 


Ogden: Supply average; $4.40, 


rum. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; 3%¢ 
lb., nominal. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply average; $4.25@4.30 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib. in 100- 
Ib. lots: 4%¢ Ib. in 500-Ib. lots. 
Louisville: Demand very dull; trend 
steady; supply nil; $4.25 ewt., nominal. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; carlots $3.25@3.50 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight) 
New York: Crystals $15.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63. 


Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.59. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend wun- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 
sacked, 20-ton cars; meal $11.15, 
20-ton cars. 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. 
bags $9.54: bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; 
bulk im boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 
Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bag $12.25, 
100-1b. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 


CHARCOAL 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $109. 
San Francsico: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141. 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $156 sacked 
less than ton lots; $144.40 sacked in ton 
lots 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply ample; carlots, in 50-Ib, multiwalls 
$110 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 
San Francisco: 


tight; $69. 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $68. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; copra cake $81@ 
82, bulk. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; $78, 
fornia). 


delivered via truck 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 2,250 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 
20%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 
18¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 17¢. 
New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 55-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 14%@ 
15%¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2,250 A 18% @21¢, 
3.000 A 21% @23¢: 600 ICU, 1,600 A 17%@ 
19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@23¢; 
f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or Penn- 
sylvania. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
4% @5¢ Ib. 
New Orleans: Demand light; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $75@80, f.o.b. Gulf. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 4%¢ Ib. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $182.40, Denver. 
New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight; 3% @4¢ Ib., f.o.b. eastern 
shore. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $44.90, meal $67.90. 

Atlanta: Feed $50.98, meal $73.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $49.64, meal $72.64. 
Boston: Feed $49.84, meal $72.84. 
Chicago: Feed $38, meal $61. 
Cleveland: Feed $46.14, meal $69.14. 
Denver: Feed $48.51, meal 


6. 
Indianapolis: Feed $43.36, meal $66.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $38, meal $61. 
Louisville: Feed $45.21, meal $68.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $48.20, meal $71.20. 
New York: Feed $49.43, meal $72.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $48.71, meal $71.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.02, meal $72.02. 









sacked, 


Demand good; supply 


(Cali- 









Pittsburgh: Feed $46.96, meal $69.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $38, meal $61. 


CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $44. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $47.45. 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 
AE ree ras Demand slow; supply fair; 
Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $89. 
San Franc : Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $76; 44% $78.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $71.60. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $79@80. 

Les An : Demand moderate; trend 
unchanged; very little available; $73, bulk. 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply scarce; prime 41% protein, old 
process $66 nominal, sacked; new process, 
41% solvent $64.50 nominal, sacked. 

St. Leuis: Demand slow; trend higher; 
supply limited; solvent $71. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; 41% old process $69, solvent 1% fat 
added $66.50; pellets $2 additional; cotton- 
seed hulls $21. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $79. 

Ogden: Supply average; 41% $80@85. 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply ample; 41% solvent $69.10, bulk, 
delivered Omaha. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient: 
41% old process $74.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $86, delivered, truck lots, 41% 
expeller process. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong- 
er; supply fair; old process $71.50, up 50¢; 
new process $70.50, up 50¢ 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; $82, sacked, Boston. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply limited; old process $66, sacked, 
Memphis; solvent $65.50@ 66. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; sacked basis 2% fat $70.60, 
Denver. 

Ch : Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; carlots, hydraulic $65.50; 
solvent $65, Memphis basis. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate in 100-lb. bags $48, f.0.b. 
cars or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Fla., or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 50- and 100-Ib 
bags, or 100-lb. drums: 1,500 ICU 8@1i2¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 
basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York. 

City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.; 
3,000 ICU 11%¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 
icago: Demand good; supply fair; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. In ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., & tons to a carioad 28¢ Ib.. 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12%, $51 net ton, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.o.b. Wales in 100-Ib. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcidm 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50, 
truck load $64.26, net ton, f.o.b. Coronet 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags $60.50 and $61.25 
in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81, 13% 
Phosphorus $64.98, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

Housten: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $71.50, net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-Ib. multiwall paper bags, 
$68.50 in bulk. 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-Ib. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Til., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, granular $83.25; freight equalized 
with closest procucing point, carload basis. 

» Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
City tn 100-Ib. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
ears and hoppers, $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags: freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv- 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.60, delivered in Denver. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92@93. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %,. maximum fluorine 0.003% guaran- 
teed $83.25, f.o.b. Trenton in 100-Ib. multi- 
walls; minimum phosphorus 21% maximum 
fluorine 0.003% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply fair; $61.50. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; me- 
dium $56. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $52.50. 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $67.50, delivered, truck lots. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; nearly all Kentucky distillers 
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down for July and August; bourbon grains: Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; t Demand and supply steady; $48.5( Portland: Demand «low; trend lower; 
light $50, dark $52, solubles $77. supply fair; 6@6é%¢ Ib. 4 supply ample; $1.70 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
steady; $56, bulk, Boston. supply adequate; regyiar and partially de- quate; trend steady; $52@52.50 ple; scraps $1.85 a unit of protein, bulk 
. . lactosed $5.50 cwt., producers’ plants. St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
DRIED BEET PULP Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup supply good; yellow $46 50% $97.50, f.0b. plant; 656%, no quota 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply ply good; $6.40 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady tions, no offerings 
fair; $51.80, bulk. Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup to higher; supply adequate; $46 St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; ply ample; carlots $5.50 cwt Louisville: Demand dull; trend stronger down $1 to $96@100 
carlots, 50-lb. papers $63, July, delivered supply normal; $50.50, asked Seattle: Trend stead supply ample 
Ft. Worth. FEATHER MEAL (HYPDROLYZED) Seattle: Demand fair: trend firm sul scraps, 50% protein 97.50, ex-warehouse 
Ogden: Supply normal; $44@48. Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; ply good; $57, delivered, sacked, carlots Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
Boston: Demand very slow; supply am- 85% to 87% protein $98, f.o.b. trucks, north Kansas City: Demand steady; supply lim supply adequate; $90@95 
ple; $59@59.50. Texas plants. ited: trend steady: yellow $40@40.50, bulk Denver: Demand good trend steady 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; Boston: Demand fair; supply very tight; $4 additional cost for sacking; white 50¢@ supply ample; 50% $90, bagged, truck lots 
supply limited; $62@63. $85, nominal. $1 less than yellow | $87, bu lots 
Portland: Demand good; supply scarce; Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend New York: Demand good; trend steady 
trend unchanged; $59. changed; supply adequate; $1 a unit of steady; $48, bulk, Boston. ipply tight 50 $80 5% $87.50 bulk 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; supply am- protein. Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup $8 5 $90 sacked 
ple; trend unchanged; $47.80@50. ply adequate; carlots $43.50 Louisville: Demand slow trend steady 
Seattle: Demand gvod; trend firm; sup- FISH MEAL wed = ipply good: scraps $85@90 
ply limited; $52, delivered, carlots. San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- LINSEED OIL MEAL Buffalo: Demand and supply light: trend 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; ple; $2.07% a unit of protein Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady stead ) meat scraps $87.50 bulk, $92.50 
supply ample; $49.23, delivered in Denver. Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; supply adequate; new process $78 s ked 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend stead, supply ample; $2.10, f.0.b. Vancouver Omaha: Demand fair: trend steady; sup Chicago: Den : trend steady 
supply adequate; $60, sacked, Boston. Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.0.b ply tight; 34 solvent $67.80, bulk, Omahs supply ample; scrap n 100-Ib. bags $95 
7 4 Coast: 65% $176@178 basis ‘2% old process not available irlots 
DRIED BUTTERMILK Boston: Demand fair; supply good; $130, San Francisco: Demand fair; supply an MILLFEED 
New Orleans: Demand fair: trend easy; f.o.b. Gloucester ple; $75 ge 
supply normal; $11.50@12 cwt New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; Los Angeles: Demand steady for limit« Minneapolis: Peak demand leveling off 
Ogden: Supply average; $8.50, 100-Ib. supply normal; menhaden, 60% $128@130; offerings; trend stead supply tight ‘ 1 nee brou t prices up to $37 for mid 
bag. scrap $124@126, f.0.b. Gulf production, 29% protein $71, bulk August llings, $33.50 for bran and $51 for red dog 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi September Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
ple; 11%¢ Ib cient: 60% menhaden $130, f.0.b Gulf Ft. Worth: Demand slow: supply suff pply mple: bran $30@30.75, shorts $36.25 
Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- ports cient; Texas production, 34% old proces 6.75 cked bran $26@208.7 shorts 
changed; supply adequate: 11\%¢ Ib. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; $81.50, rail or tru ; 1@33.25, middlings $30.50@31.25, bulk 
Buffalo: Demand good: trend steady: supply adequate; $160 Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample Wichita: Demand fair for bran, good for 
supply limited; $11.85 cwt Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- r é ; ts: supply sufficient; basis Kansas City 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; er; supply adequate; local production, 60% >; Deman supply plentifu n $29.75@30.2 shorts $35.26@ 36.76 
supply fair; 11%@12¢ Ib. protein $2.20 a unit, bulk 84 n ivanced $1.50, while shortsa were un 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend Minneapolis: Demand and supply fair; Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair unged to 50¢ lower, compared with th« 
steady: carlots, medium acid $10.75@11 trend steady: Gulf menhaden $148, deliv- trend unsettled 34 $84.50 ling week 
ewt.; sweet cream $11@11.25 cwt. ered; 60% blended $180; 70% herring $2 a New Orleans: nand slow; supply an Ft. Worth: Demand good: offerings licht 
J unit, West Coast ple; trend steady; $80@81 t 1 bran $40, gray shorta $45 
DRIED CITRUS PULP Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Wichita: nan good; suppl) eu 77 9.8 delivered T« xas com- 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; ply good; $2.15 a unit protein, ex-dock cient; 34 . points iigher on bran, $2 higher on 
meal $54, (new crop Alaska) Louisville: Demand slow; trend stead ta ' . - on middlings com 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; Denver: Demand fair trend steady; = sur 7 light; old process $90.50; new pro : » prey 
$37. f.0.b. Florida points ply ample; $2.20 a unit of protein, o.b ess $51 . . o 3 — HNifes 
New Orleans: Deonend fair; trend strong: West Coast Kansas City: Demand and trend stead ane L. oe ae. > aoa 
supply good; $40@45, f.0.b. Florida points. Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup supply limited yivent $62, bulk, Minne = —— wre Bente om oy ‘5 Mat 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; , good; 60% protein menhaden $140 bulk apolis; no old process " ported ‘on red dog figured 
supply moderate; orange pulp $43, bulk; 5 sacked Seattle: Demand fair; trend firn . ~y . . $2 +r m ~ i * id 
lemon pulp $42, bulk Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; ply limited; $90, delivered, carload ‘ ee Pray Fn pa 
ffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to supply light; $160, nominal protein (Montana) yes Tete she . +s for st andard 
lower; supply adequate; 37.50, sacked, Chicago: Demand irregular; trend ner Minneapolis: Demand good; supply an , grt meg ee ae hases ‘wiee 
f.o.b. Florida points. vous; supply more limited cariots, east- ple; trend ent $62@¢ t oem ali . ae . . | = . 
ern menhaden $129@130; Gulf menhaden ! eapoli balance. of July , eae e ae 
DRIED SKIM MILK $128@130; scrap, eastern menhader 25 Demand fair; trend steady - ~ — - imited with 
@126:; scrap Gulf menhaden $12 > ] Ng $80.94, Denver - - , . - aia . ~ re ate 
supply adequate; 10%¢ Ib. eastern whitefish meal $133 herring meal Chicago: De mas 1 fair; trend higher , . a Meade hey 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; $2 10 a unit of pr te in up to 73%; north- supply ample; solvent, carlots $63, Mint ~ . ; “= ~ mprovement 
13%¢ Ib. eastern redfish $130@133 apolis basis - ne ' . e strike om twe fatie 
Ogden: Supply average; $15.15, 100-1». y MALT SPROUTS hat serve Ch & E. I. and 
drum. HA New Orleans: Demand fair; trend stead) ; ; t Line) a i some slight effect 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: Philadelphia: Demand slo Iie supply ample; $40@42 ntime the eed but up to 
$12.50 cwt. 25 @ 26 Boston: Demand and supply limitec deen et annens , had any real 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend un- Boston: Demand seasonal; spot $42.50 
changed: supply ample; $11.50@12 cwt. No. 2 timothy $40@42 Cincinnati: Demand fatr trend ste 
Boston: Demand and supply good; Ogden: Supply avera P1.25 le supply adequate; No. 1 $42 
12¢ Ib. $20 ton in the field Chicago: mand quiet trend easier 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; Leos Angeles: Fair rece s ter better -_ ~* ea i uneven bean cartes 
8. No. 2 } 3.5 No. 1 even bags, carlota $36.5 


trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. mand; U.S. No. 1 $31@33; 1 2 . | ee 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- $29@30; U.S. No. 2 green $29@30 8 ; _ . | 
changed; supply adequate; 14¢ Ib. in less No. 2 $26@27 MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
Ib Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend stead) Boston: Demar teady: supply plentif 


than ton lots; 13%¢ in ton lots. 


Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; supply adequate; by truck--No. 1 timothy scraps $1.30 a protein unit; converted 5 
supply ample; spray $10.65 cwt $24; No. 1 second cutting green alfalfa $31 $82.50 » b | 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; mixed $27; wheat or oat straw $19 New Orleans: Demand easy; trend stead 
supply ample; 11% @12¢ Ib. Portland: Dema good; supply ample; supply m ple 90@93 
Minneapolis: Demand good; supply fair; trend unchanged; $32 Cincinnati: Demand good rend stead . 
trend steady: 10.9@11¢ Ib. Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalf supply ample; & ind bone scraps GREENULES 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend practically nil for prairie and . yn ) Cincinnati! 
steady; carlots $10.40@10.65 cwt. grass; carlots, baled, No t 36@ Los Angeles: 
2 $34@36-: No. 2 prairie , iGeemaiede commie 
DRIED WHEY N 2 Johnson gras P 6 ] $1.85 a unit, bulk 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply xas common polt ‘ 
good: $5.75 cwt. Wichita: Demand good for prairie, fair igs 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. for alfalfa; sup short e*, rairie , a Ft. Worth: Den 
l rair 9, alfalfa 15 sufficient: meat 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; cient for and me, § ; ) 
supply adequate; $6.15 cwt. @18. or del ed Ft. Worth CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS Inc 
I und good rong; sul 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; Seattle: mand good trend firm; sup Omaha: Tm 
trend unchanged; $7 cwt. ply fair; alfalf S. No. 2 green (new ply tight; $100 


U.f 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 5%¢ crop) $32, delivered, truck lots St. Louis: Demand 
Ib., f.0.b. shipping points Denver: Demand fair; t i good; sup supply ample; $95. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; ply ample; alfalfa, baled $25 on new hay 
$6.50 cwt. first cutting; $23@24 on new hay, second 


New Orleans: D i a: »ply “ cutting EDIENT 
‘trend = "3606.50 cwt. siete Louisville: Demand very dull; trend weak; e 


ple; trend steady; . : 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- supply good; No. 1 local hay, any variety e 
quate; carlots, standard $6 sacked, delivered $23@25, No. 2 about $2 less; straw $18 Phone—COrtland 7-8330 MEAT MEAL BLOOD MEAL 
Ft. Worth; $6.25 ton lets, f.0.b. warehouse, @20; new hay and straw now being baled; POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 
Ft. Worth. lower prices anticipated; new hay of better Cable Address—Animalfeed FEATHER MEAL e FEED GRAINS 


Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- | ality than in 1958 due to very dry 


changed; supply adequate; $6.10 cwt. in car- weather HOMINY FEED Me A q | NE & A ne | M A L B Yy = A Q ° D U i T s i ° - iss - 


loads; $6.35 cwt. in Le.1L 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, WM. Y- 
ply ample; $6.50 cwt. supply ample; white $46; yellow $46. 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Chicago oo Buffalo Lt B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 
Kansas City ashville Toledo innipeg , ' , 2 
St. Louis Enid ieusten Les fnentes xx Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 
Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha Boston San Francisco 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 





BETTER DISPERSION! S—— _\ Y 
ts _ Onden: Supply average; $97.50 in 100-1 DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 


MORE UNIFORM! 


Fremont, Nebr. « Phone Pork |-7608 
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impact. Quotations: Per ton, carlots: stand- 
ard bran, sacked $37.50@38, bulk $32.50, 
nominal; standard midds., sacked $40@40.50, 
bulk $36.50@37; red dog, sacked $55 and 
bulk $50.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $36@36.50, shorts $41.50 
@42, sacked; bran $31.50@32, shorts $37.50 
@38, middlings $36@36.50, bulk. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply adequate; bran $40, middlings $46. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; sacked bran $31; sacked gray 
shorts $36; bulk standard midds. $31.50, 
all Omaha basis. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
bran, domestic $45.50; Canadian $46; mid- 
dlings, domestic and Canadian $61. 

Buffalo: Sales of bran and middlings were 





light last week but shipping positions, be- 
cause of the previous week's good turnover, 
were comfortable enough to hold and ad- 
vance prices. Red dog's shipping positions 
are very light. The $4.50 sacked differen- 
tial held steady. Sacked and bulk bran end- 


ed 50¢ to $1 higher; sacked and bulk mid- 
diings were up $1.50 and sacked and bulk 


red dog advanced $1.50 to $2.50. Quotations 
July 15: bulk bran $32@33, sacked $36.50 
@37.50; bulk middlings $38.50@39, sacked 


$43@43.50; bulk 
sacked $56 @57. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bran $44.50@45; standard 
midds. $50.50@651. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply fair; 
bran $45, standard midds. $48, red dog 
$67. 

New Orleans: 
supply normal; 
$46.50@47, sacked; 
$43.75 @44.50, bulk, 

Memphis: Demand fair; 
higher; supply ample to light; 


red dog $51.50@52.50, 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
bran $41.50@42, shorts 
bran $37@37.75, shorts 


trend steady to 
wheat bran 


$38, sacked; gray shorts $43.80, sacked; 
standard midds. $38.70, bulk. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong- 


er; supply ample; bran $41.60, up $2; mixed 
feed $44.85, up $1; shorts $48.60, unchanged; 
middlings $48.30, up $1 





SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 * Kansas City, Mo. 








MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 4 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 











Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES 
females! 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


If you are mixing your own 
brand of feeds, let us show you 
why Gorton’s Blends make the 
most profitable feeds you can 
sell. At least, let us send you our 
literature on these fortified red- 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- 
dress is... 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


what's yours? 











Ogden: Supply normal; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $39, mid- 
dlings $44; to Denver: red bran and mill 


middlings $51; to California: 
run $46.50, middlings 


run $46, 
red bran and mill 


$51.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 
Denver: Demand active; trend stronger; 


supply unlimited; shorts $39.25, bran $33.75, 
mill run $36.50 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; milifeed $45.50, red bran $47. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $40, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 
P t Demand slow; trend lower; 


supply ample; $36. 

Los les: Standard mill run $42.50@ 
43, bulk, better demand, firmer trend, ade- 
quate supplies; red bran $44@45, bulk, 
slower demand, firmer trend, adequate sup- 
plies. 


MINERAL FEED 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $155. 
Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $45. 
Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, paceman 


supply ample; 


2% $77 (all in 50-Ib. paper 
Sen Francisco: Demand chenire supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 
Supply normal; $113 im 60-Ib. 
blocks; $103, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 


all-purpose with iodine, 50-Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.o.b. plant. 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 38.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 


MOLASSES 


: Demand steady; 

ful; 16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal. tank 

cars, tank wagons, f.0.b. New York. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply good; 16%¢ gal., fob. Albany. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 11%¢ gal., New Orleans; $19.66 
ton, New Orleans; $21.50 ton, f.0b. West 
Coast. 

Louisville: Demand slow; 
supply light; 11%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 11%@11%¢ gal., tank car, 
New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 11%¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600-Ilb. customers’ drums $8.30. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak: 
supply ample; blackstrap 11%¢ gal. tank 
ear, f.o.b. New Orleans, and $26.50 ton, 
delivered Memphis, truck. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; 11%¢ gal., 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 12%¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $28.07 ton, sell- 
er’s market price on date of shipment. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 


supply plenti- 


sup- 


trend 
tank car 


easy; 
lots, 


trend steady; 
New Orleans. 


$21.50, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $21.50, bulk, 
f.o.b. tank cars; $21.75, bulk, f.o.b. tank 
trucks. 

Minneapolis: Demand poor to fair; supply 
adequate; down 50¢ to $33, tank trucks, 
delivered. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
Ply good; $21.50, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car 
lots or truck lots. 

NIACIN 


New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $6.20 kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; reground $29.30; rolled 
$85.30; feeding $78.30; pulverized $52.80; 
crimped $70.30. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; carlots, reground oat feed 
$21.50; fine ground feeding oatmeal $71@ 
72; feeding rolled oats $78@80. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; white 

reground oat feed $26. 


pulverized $57; 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; reground oats $28; pul- 
verized white oats $51; rolled oats $81. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weaker; 
supply adequate; 3%% protein, reground 
oat feed $27.75. 

‘ortiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $66; ground $63; 
cleaned $65. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
client; 11% protein oat milifeed $40@41; 
reground $29.50@30, August. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pulverized, local 
production $61, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; $55, bulk, delivered, truck lots. 

Minneapolis: Trend strong; reground oat 
feed $23; feeding rolled oats $83; feeding 
oatmeal $70; pulverized $47; crimped $62. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair $52.50; domestic oat feed, 
trend unsettled, supply light $32.50; Canadi- 


trend 


an oat feed, demand siow, supply light 
$34.50 

OYSTER SHELL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $24.45. 


ton: Demand slow; supply steady; 
$26.02 in paper. 
New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 


trend steady; $24.50@25. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $34, eastern $39, 
granite grits $28, shell flour $24. 

San : Demand fair; 
local $15, eastern $26. 

Los les: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $14.80, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand and supply food; 
trend steady: in 80-Ib. paper $23.45; in 
50-Ib. paper $23.70; in 25-Ib. paper $25.95. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $36, delivered, carlots. 


PEAT MOSS 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
standard 7% cu. ft. bales 


supply am- 
ple; 


Chicago: 





supply ample; 
$3.80. 





t Demand and supply fair; 


: Demand 
trend unchanged; $3 
: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 

in carlots. 
: Demand and supply fair; 

$2.90, f.0.b. pier. 


San 
$3.65 bale. 
Portland slow; supply ample; 
bale. 


bale 


: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; Canadian 6.1 
cu. ft. bales $3.75. 


Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 


firm; $2.80 bale, delivered, truck lots. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.8.P. 

Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; sup- 
ply adequate; 90% KI stabilized with cal- 
cium stearate, 200 Ib. in 100-lb. cartons 
$1.30; 100-Ib. cartons $1.32; 25-Ib. cartons 

$1.45; freight paid to destination. 
: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-lb. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 


100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.58; 
25-1b. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
: Demand good; supply tight; 


Boston 
$95.50, f.0.b. shipping points. 
orth: Demand good; supply limited; 
55% ” protein $98, f.0.b. north Texas plants. 
Los 


es: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed: supply adequate; offal meal $1.65 
a unit of protein. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./ib. mixtures; 3¢ in 
ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; 
carlots, rice bran $33@34, f.0.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $6.50, f.0.b. mills. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample; bran $45; polished $49. 
Les :t Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; bran, California 
production, high fat content $51, sacked. 


SCREENINGS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; ground screenings $34. 
orth: Demand nil; supply light; 
ground grain $30@32. 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend high- 
er; supply more limited; carlots, ground 
grain screenings $29.25, Canadian $20.50. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher; ground, sacked $31.50, New York, 
lake and rail; unground, bulk $25.50, New 
York. 

Minneapolis: Canadian offerings remain 
limited; demand stronger in U.S.; no do- 
mestic screenings available; Canadian $16, 
nominal, Duluth; Canadian ground $25.50; 
lights $4@14; mediums $15@24; heavies 
$25@34. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31@ 25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77 @24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @23.60. 

Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25 
Memphis: $22.20 @22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@ 24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHU MS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply increas- 
ing; most of new crop in south Texas mov- 
ing to export; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow 
milo $2.17@2.19, delivered Texas common 
points. 
Les Angeles: 


er; supply ample; 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


trend easi- 
bulk. 


Demand steady; 
milo $2.35 cwt., 


Denver: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply fair; $77.14, sacked, Denver. 
Chicago: Moderate recoveries were staged 


in the local soybean oil meal market dur- 
ing the week ending July 15, although in 
no case were resultant advances more than 
an even dollar per ton. Offerings remained 
on a more or less limited basis. The July 1 
government estimate covering acreage sown 
and to be harvested “as beans,’ as well 
as the quarterly release on farm stocks 
of soybeans remaining in first hands from 
the 1958 crop seemingly had effect on 
sentiment and helped to bring about the 
moderate price recovery that materialized. 
The 35,444,000 bu. of old crop beans still 
on farms at the end of the third full 
quarter of the bean crop year was con- 
siderably smaller than many in the trade 
had been anticipating, especially when it 
is realized that the bean crop now being 
marketed was 90 million bushels bigger 
than the year before. And yet, July 1 
farm stock total was only 6 million bush- 
els greater than a year back. inspections 
of soybeans for export so far this season 
at 91 million bushels are about 17 million 
bushels over last year’s. And crushings of 
beans this season (Oct. 1 to May 31) were 
about 41 million bushels bigger than for 
the same period the preceding season. When 
the stocks in all positions are released some 
ten days hence, the bean meal trade will 
be showing a great deal of interest in the 
supply picture on the raw commodity. 
July soybean meal has shown evidence 
of inherent strength in spots but on the 
other hand, bulges have been hard to 
maintain. Quotations: 44% protein, Deca- 
tur basis, carlots: unrestricted $60 and 
eastern restricted $58; 50% protein, unre- 
stricted $69 and eastern restricted $65.50 


@66. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $70.20. 

Kansas City: Demand and supply steady; 
trend steady; 44% protein for Kansas City 
shipment $57.50@58, bulk, Decatur; un- 
restricted $59@60. 

incinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $60, bulk, Decatur. 
Om : Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 


ply ample; 44% $63.10, bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply ample; 44% $68. 

Mem Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $66, 


sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 
Philadel : Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44% $58.50, bulk, Decatur. 





New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $68@69. 
3 a slow; supply ample; 





pe $57.50, 60% $66, both f.0.b. bulk, De- 


aa Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, southern origin, 44%: July- 
August $72.60, 650% protein, July-Septem- 


ber $82.60; truck, 44% $73@73.50. 
San : Demand good; supply 
ample; $84.40. 


: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $54.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 
Ogden: Supply average; $84@89. 


: Demand silackened; trend 
weaker; supply edequate; $89.40, bulk. 
ichita: Demand good; supply ample; 
44% $68, 50% $76, f.0.b. Wichita. 

: Demand slightly slower but 
still good; supply good; down 50¢ to $53@ 
53.50, bulk, Decatur, for shipment to Min- 
nea polis. 

Seattie: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $87, delivered, carlots. 
TANKAGE 
: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; carlots, 60% protein, in 


100-lb. bags $95. 
Louisville: Demand dull; 
supply good; 60% $85@90. 
Kansas City: Demand siow to moderate; 
trend steady; supply enlarging; $85 @90. 
Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply tight; $100. 
Wichita: Demand good; 
60% $92.50, f.ob. plant. 
St. Leais: Demand fair; 


trend steady; 


supply adequate; 


trend steady; 


supply ample; $93. 

New : Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; $97@99. 

Cine : Demand good; trend steady; 


—- ample; 60% digester $90, Cincinnati. 
‘orth: Demand fair; supply light; 

60% digester $90, Ft. Worth. 
St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample; 
down $1 to $89@93. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 


(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; limited 
offerings for July; 6%¢ Ib. f.0.b. north 


Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.50; in 
25-Ib. drums $1.55; freight allowed to desti- 
nation. ° 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib., 26-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and suppiy good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib., 26-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to desti- 
nation. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 


lower; supply adequate; commercial grade 
$55.50, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $66@68. 





atin 
——_ 


USDA Cites Cut 
In Broiler Output 


WASHINGTON — Because of the 
decline in recent weeks in chick place- 
ments, late July and August slaughter 
of broilers will be below 1958, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
pointed out this week in surveying 
the poultry situation. 

The reduction in marketings will 
be greatest in late July and August, 
when consumer demand for frying 
chicken usually is at its seasonal 
peak. This should provide price 
strength, USDA pointed out. 

However, it was noted that while 
the reduced quantity of broilers that 
is in prospect will tend to raise prices, 
the rise at the farm level may be 
somewhat tempered by a possible 
shift in retail pricing practices. When 
broilers are cheap, as they have been 
for a year, retailers use them fre- 
quently for weekend specials at low 
prices not fully reflecting markups 
by either the processor or the retailer. 
If broilers become relatively scarce 
and more expensive in the next few 
weeks, it is possible that a reduced 
number of advertised sales will result 
in a larger increase in the retail price 
than in the average farm price, USDA 
said. 

In connection with the smaller pro- 
duction, it was pointed out that the 
reduction in hatchings of broiler 
chicks began back in the first part of 
May. At that time, the average broil- 
er-feed price ratio was 3.3, the lowest 
mid-month ratio on record up to that 
time. Egg settings in the past weeks 
have been around 7 to 9% below 1958. 


Grain Firm Purchased 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Michel Fri- 
bourg, president of Continental Grain 
Co., New York, has announced that 
his firm has acquired the Advance 
Seed & Grain Co., Phoenix. He said 
a major result of entering this new 
market will be improved service and 
facilities for the rapidly expanding 











cattle feeding industry in both. Ariz- 
ona and southern California. 








FDA 


(Continued from page 4) 





certain forms of arsenic, or that di- 
enestrol diacetate are safe until it 
is demonstrated that such compounds 
do not have this carcinogenic poten- 
tial. They would have to have ap- 
propriate data to answer this ques- 
tion. Furthermore, if an arsenic com- 
pound, after study, is found not to 
produce cancer itself, we would need 
to know whether any residues it 
leaves in edible products of treated 
animals is the organic or inorganic 
form. 

“It is possible that certain arsenic 
compounds and dienestrol diacetate 
may be generally recognized by qual- 
ified cancer investigators as safe for 
their intended use. We do not know 
that this is true. If it is, the Food 
Additives Amendment . . . would, of 
course, not apply to such compounds. 

“The only way we can suggest to 
determine whether the investigators 
generally recognize the products as 
safe for their intended use would 
be to make a proper polling of opin- 
ion among such experts. We under- 
stand that industry organizations are 
considering the feasibility of con- 
ducting such a scientific poll.” 


EGG PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 1) 








program a producer must agree to a 
minimum flock of 3,000 birds. In addi- 
tion he must have approved egg stor- 
age facilities, and must meet the min- 
imum requirements for feeder space, 
water space, nesting space, and other 
equipment deemed necessary for pro- 
ducing eggs. 

The producer also must agree to 
bulk feed. He may use his own bin 
if he wishes or the Farm Bureau will 
supply the bin under its bulk bin 
program. 

Following contract signing the 
Farm Bureau will supply the pro- 
ducer with the agreed number of 
16-week-old LSC-55 strain birds. The 
Farm Bureau spokesman indicates 
that this strain bird is well adapted 
to the program because of the large 
egg sizes it produces. The Farm 
Bureau also supplies proven Profit- 
maker Feeds, all medicines needed, 
and a weekly inspection service. The 
contract feeding servicemen check 
on the flock and practices, and make 
recommendations. 

As indicated before, the producer 
will provide facilities to house the 
birds, equipment, water, litter, elec- 
tricity and storage space for the eggs. 


Payment to Producer 


The Farm Bureau further guaran- 
tees to pay the producer 6%¢ per 
dozen for Pennsylvania Wholesale 
Fancy Jumbo, Large or Medium eggs. 
Payment for eggs not meeting these 
classifications will be 5¢ per dozen. 

At the end of the flock year, the 
Farm Bureau will pay incentives 
based on feed conversion. One-third 
of a cent per dozen will be paid to 
farmers who have used 4.75 Ib., or 
less, of feed per dozen eggs produced. 
An additional %¢ will be paid when 
the conversion is 4.5 Ib. or under, and 
another %¢ goes to the producers 
who have a conversion of 4.25 or 
under. 

A layer reserve fund will be estab- 
lished at the end of each calendar 
year. Any money remaining after all 
production costs are deducted will go 
into this fund. During a three year 
period, this money can be returned 
to producers who have money in the 
layer pool, it was indicated. 

Mr. Woodward said the first con- 
tract in the new program was signed 
during June, and several producers 
have signed since then, with the 
largest producer contracting for 13,- 
000 birds. Mr. Woodward said he ex- 
pects approximately 30,000 birds to 
be under the contract plan by the 
end of 1959. 

If the program proves successful, 





he said, the Farm Bureau believes 
approximately 75,000 birds will be 
under contract next year. Under the 
new system all finance contract plans 
will come under Mr. Woodward's 
supervision. 





DRUGS 
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This has raised questions in regard 
to changes in grain constituents or 
levels, for example. 

FDA officials point out that many 
feed manufacturers, in supplement- 
ary new drug applications, have stated 
alternate formulas or ranges of corn, 
for example. They then can make 
such changes in their feeds without 
any problem. If an application calls 
for alternate formulas where grains 
or protein sources are substituted, 
such changes are permissible. In 
general, it was indicated, minor 
changes are not affected. 

However, if a manufacturer has 
not stated ranges or alternate form- 
ulas, he is “in difficulty,” officials 
said, and may not make changes in 
his feed mix, for such changes would 
bring the feed under review. Thus, 
unless previously provided for in the 
application, a feed manufacturer 
could not, say, substitute one car- 
bohydrate for another or change in- 
gredient amounts or make certain 
label alterations. 

While some minor changes, such 
as in grain source or level, may be 
made if the alternate formulas or 
ranges are stated, a feed manufac- 
turer cannot make major changes in 
feeds affected by the FDA policy 
statement. For example, protein level 
could not be changed because that 
would mean a different product and 
a major change in labeling, requiring 
FDA review. 

Meanwhile, information reaching 
this reporter from several sources 
indicates a growing agreement that 
four of the arsenicals are certain to 
be excluded from the apparent cov- 
erage of the recent FDA policy state- 
ment. 

As pointed out elsewhere in this 
issue of Feedstuffs, the Animal 
Health Institute, after consultation 
with FDA officials, has developed a 
plan to present arsenicals now in 
use to a group of qualified experts 
who will be polled on the question of 
whether organic arsenicals now in 
use in feeds are generally considered 
safe under conditions of intended use. 

Some persons feel there is some 
danger in this plan, saying that dis- 
agreement on the part of one scien- 
tist might dissuade FDA from modi- 
fication of its policy. This plan is 
seen by some as requiring unanimity 
of opinion since some arbitrary offi- 
cials might stand behind the minor- 
ity opinion. 

In the midst of these various de- 
velopments, some of the best of the 
latest news is that as of now, there 
are no plans to rush into court or 
to petition Congress to amend the 
law as it now stands. 
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Donovan's, Inc., Albert Lea, Minn.; 
Elam Grain Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
H. Eldred & Co., Bainbridge, N.Y.; 
The Farr Co., Greeley, Colo.; Feed 
Ingredients Co., New Orleans, La.; 
Florida Feed Dealers Assn., Tampa, 
Fla.; Ford Milling Co., Tyler, Texas; 
Harris Milling Co. Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich.; Iowa Soya Co., Redfield, Iowa; 
Kark Milling Co., Blue Earth, Minn.; 
Kellogg Mills, Nampa, Idaho; Lacy 
Feed Co., Waco, Texas; M-G 
Inc. (feed division), Weimar, Texas; 
and Dr. McDonald’s Vitamized Feed 
Co., Inc., Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 

Mathis (Texas) Grain & Elevator 
Corp.; Midwest Alfalfa Blenders, Inc., 
Prairie Village, Kansas; Molasses 
Feeds (PTY) Ltd., Mobeni, Durban, 
South Africa; Monarch Feed Mills, 
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GEORGIA CONVENTION SPEAKERS—Pictured here are four of the 
authorities on various subjects who early this week appeared on the program 
of the Georgia Feed Assn. convention at Savannah. Their subjects included 
poultry auctions, linear programming and its application to the feed industry, 
mineral requirements of feeds and the past, present and future of the industry. 





Inc., Dexter, Mo.; Murray’s Feed Ser- 
vice, Inc., Frankford, Del.; Nash 
Johnson & Sons Milling Co., Rose Hill, 
N.C.; National Fisheries Institute, 
Inc., Washington, D.C.; Nebraska 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Lincoln, 
Neb.; Rogers Grain & Feed Co., Ains- 
worth, Neb.; and Wolf Savitsky & 
Sons, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 

Sheridan (Wyo.) Filouring Mills, 
Inc.; Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co.; 
Stock Feed Mfrs. Assn. of New South 
Wales, Sidney, N.S.W., Australia; 
Temco Feed Mills, Inc., Temple, Tex- 
as; Tennessee Farmers Co-op, La- 
vergne, Tenn.; Teslow, Inc., Boze- 
man, Mont.; Tyler (Texas) Feed & 
Seed Co.; Western Livestock Mineral 
Co., Artesia, Cal.; Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, Madison, Wis.; 
Wolfe Grain Co., Inc., Shipshewana, 
Ind.; and Yoder Feeds, Inc., Kalona, 
Iowa. 





SOUTHEAST 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS AND 
THE BEEF CATTLE FINISHING 
BUSINESS—There is a ready slaugh- 
ter market for beef cattle finished in 
the Southeast. Mr. Denton, Armour 
buyer, noted, “It has become appar- 
ent that there is an acute shortage of 
slaughter-type cattle in the South- 
east. .. . I can’t think of any slaugh- 
ter plant operating anywhere near 
capacity.” 

And southeast feedlot operators 
have an ample supply of feeder cat- 
tle, because the region already is an 
exporter of feeder and replacement 
cattle. Mr. Denton said improvement 
in the quality of feeder cattle raised 
in the Southeast has greatly in- 
creased the demand for them. 

“There is more than an adequate 
supply of feeder cattle available in 
this area,” Mr. Denton said. “The cat- 
tle producer won't have to look far 
for his supply of feeders.” 

Prospective cattle feeders of the 
Southeast are saying: As long as 
freight must be paid on feeder cattle 
shipped to fattening areas, why not 
pay it on carcasses and meat cuts, 
instead? 

Mr. Gilbreath’s part in the pane! 
discussion had to do with manage- 
ment of a commercial feedlot opera- 
tion. 

He advised anyone thinking of go- 
ing into the cattle finishing business 
to be prepared first. He advised feed- 
ers to: Use native grass, apply ade- 
quate fertilizer to grass land, build 
fences properly, use soundly con- 


structed equipment, build a “hospi- | 
(“You can’t operate without | 


tal” 
one’), dip cattle at least three times 
a year and (“most important”) be 
sure of an adequate water supply. 
When Mr. Gilbreath buys calves 
at an auction sale, he looks at their 
eyes and mouth. He checks fheir 
front legs and asks himself: Are they 


straight? Are they heavy boned? He | 


also looks for calves with straight | 
asked by members of the association 


backs and ample hind quarters. 

After the calves are bought, they 
are treated for black leg, wormed, 
dehorned and castrated. All calves 
get a shot of penicillin, and all are 
marked so that their finishing prog- 
ress can be recorded. 

“Watch your new cattle closely in 








case they get sick,” he advised. 

Collinsville Milling’s calves are pas- 
tured on fescue, ladino clover, Dallis 
grass or common Bermuda grass un- 
til they reach 650-700 Ib.; then 
they’re put in the finishing lot which 
provides at least 200 sq. ft. of space 
per head. Feed troughs are big 
enough to provide one linear foot per 
head. The feeding areas are sheltered 
by converted broiler houses with 
poured concrete floors. The animals 
are marketed when they reach a 
weight of about 1,000 Ib. 

Mr. Gilbreath’s cattle are allowed 
to eat when they want to. In the fat- 
tening stage they are fed a ground 
ration of 80% grain and concentrate. 
While on pasture they get a 50% 
grain ration. 

He has a gravity-fed water system, 
and recommends that a feeder figure 
on consumption of at least 15 gallons 
of water per head per day. 

“Cleanliness in the feedlot is a 
must,” he said. Mr. Gilbreath con- 
verted a half-ton truck into a front 
end manure loader and he has a 
spreader that will dispose of six tons 
of manure in 10 minutes. 

He supports large pieces of sheet 
iron and covers them with molasses 
to attract and trap flies. 

Sawdust is the material he uses for 
bedding. 

When asked what the financial re- 
quirements are for a cattle-feeding 
operation, Mr. Gilbreath answered, 
“A good bank.” 

He told how he buys his calves at 
the sale barn, takes the invoice to his 
bank and borrows that much money 
for a year. When he sells a shipment 
of cattle he pays off his oldest note. 
Mr. Gilbreath estimated that it takes 
about $200 of financial backing per 
head for feeding. 


Feeding Program 


Dr. Wilkening said Alabama Flour 

Mills uses a three-stage feeding pro- 
gram in its feedlots. These stages 
are: 
1. When the animal is first placed 
in the feedlot he receives a “warm 
up” ration, low in TDN, high in 
roughage and containing additives 
such as stilbestrol and antibiotics. 
They are kept on this feed for 15-28 
days. 

2. The second-stage ration is in- 
creased in energy content and de- 
creased in roughage. 

3. In the third stage, energy is 
again stepped up with an increase in 
the grain fraction. 

Dr. Wilkening said the length of 
finishing period depends on what the 
market demand is, which now, he 
said, is for good and choice grades. 

The average feeding runs 90-120 
days, he noted. 

How much feed will the animals 
consume? Dr. Wilkening gave this 


| simple rule of thumb as the answer 


to this question: 
“Take 3% of the animal's weight 


| when he goes into the feedlot, and 
| add 6 Ib. Multiply this figure by the 


number of days he is to be fed.” 
Here are some of the questions 


and the answers given by the panel- 
ists: 

Q@: Do Brahmas perform as well in 
the feedlot as English breeds? 

A. Rate of gain and feed conversion 
are good, but their body conformation 
is not as favorable. Brahmas appar- 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 








(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. W Mo. Del. Md. 
May 9? . 601 736 873 102 702 1,996 1,649 
May 16 566 655 775 138 782 1,968 1,637 
May 23 533 888 88s 94 756 1,672 1,884 
May 30 633 786 759 135 670 1,753 1,832 
June 6 482 844 872 123 733 699 1,832 
June 13 590 913 810 00 742 1,755 1,905 
June 20 635 677 831 110 839 1,742 1,869 
June 27 568 735 862 136 799 1,694 1,963 
July 4 620 814 778 LA] sis 1,722 2,001 
July il 551 719 854 106 754 1,778 1,894 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla Ala. Miss. 
May ? 633 ,300 320 6,996 205 3,506 2,267 
May \é6 737 3,128 336 7,165 1% 3,493 2,416 
May 23 585 2,933 337 7,053 211 3,446 2,498 
May 30 ... 723 998 365 6,951 188 3,404 2,465 
June 6 .. 575 3,016 351 7,002 178 3,413 2,485 
June 13 658 3,037 338 6,961 223 3,46! 2,533 
a“ Benes eas 1,322 533 3,019 339 6,807 231 3,470 2,439 
a Ue bebnannecushed eae 1,124 529 2,926 357 6,922 206 3,461 2,256 
GDB eVeivdsccdededitees 1,066 52! 2,981 327 6,776 225 3,406 2,464 
RE PP aS Ry a 993 550 2,919 351 6,573 172 3,394 2,370 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1959 1958 
May ? 473 2,196 369 205 1,055 34,148 34,910 
May {6 396 2,080 343 244 1,091 34,238 35,504 
May 23 394 2,097 399 244 995 4 8§=©33,628 6,390 
May 30 423 2,200 37! 227 987 33,892 36,532 
June 6 400 2,312 377 268 1,033 34,087 36,562 
June 13 448 2,306 374 276 978 34,359 36,900 
June 20 468 2,299 384 247 1,103 33,990 36,889 
June 27 487 2,367 341 262 1,108 33,597 36,237 
July 4 449 2,250 332 243 1,015 33,673 35,436 
July 11 386 2,301 306 238 1,021 32,977 34,912 








ently have a lower energy ration than 
English breeds. 

Q. Do you use tranquilizers? 

A. Dr. Wilkening: In research, but 
not in the feedlot. 

Q. Do you have any trouble with 
bloat? 

A. Mr. Gilbreath: On pasture but 
not in the feedlot. Remedy? “Live 
with your cattle. ... Use a garden 
hose to let ’em down.” 

Dr. Wilkening: Hardly any trouble 
with bloat in fattening operation. 

Q. What payment basis do you 
prefer in buying cattle? 

A. Mr. Denton: Rather buy cattle 
at feedlot . . . decide on price there 
and get it over with. Will buy on rail, 
too, but prefer not to. 

APPLICATION OF LINEAR PRO- 
GRAMMING TO THE FEED IN- 
DUSTRY—Dr. J. L. Carmon, assist- 
ant professor of animal husbandry 
and head of statistics laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, discussed various 
applications of an operations research 
technique known as linear program- 
ming to the feed industry. The ma- 
jority of his talk was devoted to feed 
formulation, but he also mentioned 
application of linear programming in 
determining the most efficient trans- 
portation routing and storage of feed 
and ingredients. 

He said feed manufacturers usual- 
ly alter the ingredients of their 
formulas only when there are drastic 
changes in ingredient prices or nu- 
tritional requirements. Market fluc- 
tuations, he said, are so frequent that 
nutritionists find it difficult to alter 
feed blends fast enough to take ad- 
vantage of these feed price. changes 
so that the manufacturer can pro- 
duce consistently the least expensive 
formula. 

This is where linear programming 
comes in. Dr. Carmon said this math- 
ematical technique, already being ap- 
plied to some degree to the feed in- 
dustry, enables the manufacturer to 
maintain a least cost feed formula 
through rapid calculation. Machines 
are available which can be used to 
eliminate complex and usually time- 
consuming hand calculation. 

Dr. Carmon noted that there is no 
place for linear programming in a 
feed blending operation if the manu- 
facturer does not allow any “anges 
in formula. He said there is no prob- 
lem of calculating a least-cost feed 
formula unless there are alternate 
choices of ingredients to meet certain 
nutritional requirements. 

For linear programming to be use- 


ful, three factors or conditions must 
be present: An objective, a least-cost 
feed formula in this case; alternative 


methods, such as choice of ingredi- 
ents to supply certain nutritional re- 
quirements, and specified ingredient 
resources and restrictions. (An illus- 
tration of the final factor is the hy- 
pothetical requirement that the mix- 
ture must contain at least 35% pro- 
tein.) 


Dr. Carmon explained that data 


needed to formulate a problem whose 
solution is a least-cost feed mix in- 
cludes: Cost of ingredients; nutri- 
tional value of ingredients; nutrition- 
al requirements of the formula; man- 
agerial restrictions, such as capacity 
of plant, desire of management to 
give preference to one ingredient or 
another, etc., and ingredient restric- 
tions, with consideration for weight, 
texture, color and the ability of the 
feed to be packaged or pelleted. 

Through linear programming, this 
data is analyzed to determine the 
formula that will meet all the speci- 
fications of the lowest cost, resulting 
in a report that specifies the ingredi- 
ents and the quantity of each re- 
quired. 

Dr. Carmon noted that if prices of 
all alternative ingredients fluctuate 
by the same percentage of decrease 
or increase there would be .no advan- 
tage in changing the formula. He also 
explained that the least-cost formula 
obtained through linear program- 
ming may not be the only optimum 
mixture, but it will be as efficient as 
any that can be devised. 

GEORGIA POULTRY EXCHANGE 
—Tom Hodge, general manager of 
the Georgia Poultry Exchange at 
Gainesville, said the auction which 
the exchange started March 31 has 
helped improve the price of poultry 
in the state by at least 1¢ Ib. in the 
past two or three months of opera- 
tion. He said prices paid producers 
for their birds handled through the 
exchange have averaged above the 
markets listed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Currently, the Georgia broiler auc- 
tion, patterned after similar sales op- 
erations established by exchanges in 
the Delmarva region, is being assign- 
ed 2-2% million birds a week, and 
its immediate goal is about 3 million 
broilers a week. 

Mr. Hodge noted that so far the 
exchange has sold 67.5% of the total 
volume of birds consigned by grow- 
ers to the auction for sale. 

Noting that some growers sell only 
a small share of their total birds 
through the auction, he urged all 
growers, whose production is not di- 
rectly controlled by commitments to 
processors, to sell all of their birds 
through the auction so that it would 
have a maximum influence on pricing. 

Mr. Hodge remarked that the auc- 
tion at Gainesville “is not effective 
yet, but when it is, the chain stores 
will not be able to play one area 
against the other” to bring the price 
down to the level they want to pay. 

When the grower sells his birds 
independently, he said, he doesn’t 
know what price he will be paid for 
them until they are slaughtered. 
Poultry auctions are helping to elimi- 
nate this problem, he said. 

Other advantages of the auction 
mentioned by Mr. Hodge are that it 
gives the grower an incentive to pro- 
duce a quality product and he knows 
that his birds are going to be picked 





up at a certain time. 





Mr. Hodge outlined the following 
steps in the operation of the auction 
at Gainesville: 

@ The producer books his birds with 
the exchange. 

@A lot number is assigned to his 
birds. Information included on the 
“lot sheet” includes the name of the 
grower, the number and age of the 
birds and the location of the birds. 
@The birds are inspected by ex- 
change inspectors, who make out 
quality reports which are made avail- 
able to prospective buyers two hours 
before auction time. 

@ The birds are auctioned by com- 
petitive bidding. (The exchange lists 
42 “approved” buyers.) 

@If any of the birds are not sold, 
they are rescheduled for sale at a 
later auction. 

Contracts between growers and 
buyers include these provisions: 

1. The buyer has five days to pick 
up the poultry he has bought before 
he is assessed a penalty. 

2. The seller pays a premium of 
one eighth of a cent per pound for 
immediate pickup of his birds by the 
buyer following sale. 

3. A fee of $1 per thousand birds 
is charged by the exchange for han- 
dling birds through the exchange. 

4. Condemnation losses after sale 
are charged to the seller not the pro- 
cessor. 

ESSENTIAL MINERALS FOR 
THE FEED BAG—The dangers of 
deficient and excess amounts of var- 
ious minerals in animal feeds were 
brought to the attention of the 
Georgia Feed Assn. group by Dr. 
George K. Davis, professor of animal 
nutrition, University of Florida. 

He said there is little evidence to 
substantiate any thinking that ani- 
mals will try to find sources of ele- 
ments which are deficient in their 
feed. It is known, Dr. Davis said, 
that salt and phosphorus are the only 
minerals which animals seek in re- 
sponse to their appetites. 

It’s possible, but very difficult to 
make up an adequate ration without 
minerals, Dr. Davis commented. “A 
mineral supplement is usually neces- 
sary.” 

Elements required in high concen- 
trations include: Carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, sulfur, phosphorus, 
calcium, potassium, sodium, chlorine 
and magnesium. Other elements, how- 
ever, are necessary for proper growth, 
depending on species and growth per- 
iod of the animal. 

Nutritional requirements of various 
animals are quite similar in respect 
to cobalt, copper, iron and zinc, Dr. 
Davis noted. 

There is no “real requirement” for 
iodine in the Southeast, as is the 
case for other regions of the U.S., 
he said, because of the absence of 
goiter. “We have evidence that iodine 
does little good,” he said. 

Copper is deficient in the old rice 
lands of the southeastern corner of 
Georgia, Dr. Davis reported, but this 
shortage can be taken care of with 
copper supplement. “Copper fertilizer 
is not the answer,” he remarked. He 
explained that plants won’t take on 
enough copper to provide a sufficient 
source of the mineral. 

Dr. Davis showed slides of bone 
malformations in animals which did 
not receive sufficient quantities of 
copper. He said animals need copper 
for best utilization of phosphorus. 
Deficient copper can result in bone 
structure easily fractured. 

He warned that animals can be fed 
too much copper, and noted that 
“copper sulphate has done so much 
for cattle in Florida” that some pro- 
ducers have fed the ingredient at ex- 
cessive and toxic levels, resulting in 
deaths. 

Cobalt, Dr. Davis said, is impor- 
tant because it functions as a part 
of Vitamin Bu. 

He advised feeders to make sure 
there is adequate calcium in their 
dairy and poultry rations. 

THE U.S. FEED INDUSTRY—TO- 
DAY AND TOMORROW — Sound 
management decisions in the feed in- 
dustry are needed today more than 
ever before, advised W. E. Glennon, 








president, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago. 

He said the number, degree and 
rapidity of changes in the industry 
prompted one observer to remark, 
“If you aren’t confused over what’s 
happening, you just don’t understand 
it.” 

Mr. Glennon recognized the South- 
east as having seen the largest per- 
centage increase for the U.S. in manu- 
factured feed tonnage over the past 
10 years. 

Integration, animal production con- 
tracting and higher food quality re- 
quirements were pointed out by Mr. 
Glennon as having entered the feed 
industry picture. “Pork production in 
the heavy pork areas has held off 
from contracting, but there are symp- 
toms of it showing up,” he said. Mr. 
Glennon noted that Georgia has be- 
come interested in hog production. 

“Of all end products, eggs are in 
the worst shape in so far as per 
capita consumption is concerned,” Mr. 
Glennon pointed out. 

“The feed industry,” he said, “has 
been used as a whipping boy” by in- 
efficient producers. 

Mr. Glennon explained that eggs 
have a very inelastic demand. They 
are sensitive, therefore, to changes 
in supply and demand. 

What's ahead for the feed industry? 
Mr. Glennon made these predictions: 
@Farm specialization and integra- 
tion will continue to grow. 

@ “The day of the large terminal mill 
is over.” Smaller mills are being and 
will be built to service smaller areas. 
@A monopoly will not spring up in 
the feed industry in the foreseeable 
future. “Aggressive small and medi- 
um size feed plants will continue to 
be an important part of the over-all 
picture.” 

@ Use of bulk feeds will increase. 
@ The trend toward large, specialized 
feed users will continue. 

@ Feed dealerships will grow in size, 
but there will be fewer of them. 

@ Corporation ownership of various 
operations within the industry will 
continue to grow. 

@ The independence of some cpera- 
tions may be lost, and this trend 
will increase the activity of coopera- 
tives. 

@ Labor will step up its efforts to 
completely organize employees of 
contracted livestock, poultry and egg 
production units. 

Public services provided by the 
Georgia Department of Agriculture, 
such as egg inspection, collection and 
dissemination of marketing informa- 
tion, and regulation of food quality 
were described by Clifton A. Ward, 
chairman of the Georgia Milk Com- 
mission and an assistant to Phil 
Campbell, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, who was originally scheduled to 
appear on the program but was 
forced to decline the speaking en- 
gagement for health reasons. 


all 





International Makes 


2 Sales Promotions 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two promotions 
in millfeed sales have been announced 
by International Milling Co. Robert 
D. Anderson, former division clear 
and millfeed sales manager at Kansas 
City, has been promoted to the com- 
pany’s headquarters at Minneapolis 
as assistant general manager of mill- 
feed sales. Replacing him at Kansas 
City is James R. Ryan, former Buf- 
falo millfeed sales manager. 

Mr. Anderson, a 1952 graduate of 
Kansas State University, has been 
with International since 1954 when 
he was hired as a plant management 
trainee. In 1955, he was promoted to 
assistant plant manager at the com- 
pany’s plant in North Kansas City. 
He became division millfeed sales 
manager at Kansas City in 1957. 

Mr. Ryan is a 1952 graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. He came 
with International in 1955 as assistant 
to the general sales manager of mill- 
feed sales in Minneapolis and was 
promoted to millfeed salesman in 
1957. He moved to Buffalo as mill- 
feed manager in 1958. 





$375,000 Suit Filed 
Against Poultry Firm 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Mari- 
time Milling Co., Inc., Buffalo, manu- 
facturer and seller of feed for poultry, 
has filed civil action against Hall 
Brothers Hatchery, Inc., Wallingford, 
for an alleged failure to meet pay- 
ments on notes due. 

Sought by the Maritime Milling Co. 
is payment and judgment against Hall 
for $375,000 plus interest and costs. 
A writ of attachment to the value of 
$400,000 has also been ordered against 
the goods or estate of Hall Brothers 
Hatchery. 
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End products slipped a little. Eggs 
are still above their lows but they 
have reversed their recent upward 
trend. 

Broilers slumped to a low of 14%¢ 
a pound in the East. The high was 18¢ 
and the weighted average return was 
16%¢. 

The base ‘price of milk during June 
in the Niagara Frontier milk market- 
ing area was set at $3.86 cwt. This 
was a drop of 5¢ from May, but an 
increase of 19¢ from June, 1958. A 
drop of nearly 3,500,000 Ib. to 69,436,- 
637 in the latest month helped to keep 
the base price up. 

Egg mashes scored the biggest sales 
turnover during the week, followed by 
growing feeds. But turkey feed de- 
mand is climbing as appetites get 
bigger. 

Dairy feeds didn’t do much. Pas- 
tures are holding up but a week or 
ten days more hot weather will hurt 
farmers. 

Some ingredients worked higher 
during the week. 

Corn rose 14% @2¢ and oats gained 
2¢. Barley has begun to show a little 
strength and feed wheat and milo held 
steady. 

Animal tallow weakened and was 
off one fourth cent a pound to 6% 

Soybean oil meal (44%) advanced 
50¢@$1 and 50% soybean meal was 
unchanged. Linseed oil meal gained 

@$1. Cottonseed oil meal and glv- 
ten meal held steady. 

Brewers’ grains were up 50¢@$1. 
Hominy feed, gluten feed, distillers’ 
grains and alfalfa meal were un- 
changed. 

Bran and middlings advanced. Sales 
were light but shipping positions were 
comfortable. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 32 hours last 
week, with one plant in Buffalo still 
shut down by a strike. 


Mountain States 


Formula feed dealers reported this 
week that their sales volume has 
been about the same as the previous 
week. However, it is up somewhat 
from a year ago at the same time. 

Cattle feeds have been getting the 
most demand this past week. 


Ohio Valley 


Sales of formula feeds continued 
steady this week in the Ohio Valley, 
with manufacturers reporting no ap- 
preciable changes in the situation 
which has prevailed during the last 
two weeks. Moving in best tonnages 
are hog and poultry feeds, with sales 
of turkey feeds continuing to improve 
slowly but steadily. 

In some Ohio Valley areas, increas- 
ingly serious drouth conditions were 
reported early this week, but predict- 
ed heavy rainstorms were expected to 
relieve the situation for farmers now 
facing depleted water supplies. While 
rainfall would benefit the entire area, 
the underground water table general- 
ly is still sufficiently high to preserve 
pasturage and farm wells, although 
most fields have now lost the lush ap- 
pearance that was so evident during 
May and early June. 


Area poultry and egg markets were 
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unsettled and “nervous” during the 
last week, with egg prices holding 


steady after sharp advances during | 


recent weeks. There were but minor 
fluctuations in poultry quotations, 
with slightly lower prices indicated 
for some weights. 


South Central 


Business is rated as fairly good by 
most feed manufacturers this week. 
Sales hold at a steady pace, little 
changed over the last several weeks. 
Comparing the first half of July de- 
liveries against a year ago, there is 
general agreement that poultry feed 
shipments are lower, hog feeds are 
well ahead, dairy feeds are about 
holding their own and cattle feeds are 
doing a little better, with total de- 
liveries for the two periods about 
equal. 

Although manufacturers are con- 
cerned over the declining prices for 
hogs, the present corn-hog ratio is 
favorable and hogs are making a 
profit. However, it is generally ac- 
cepted that even lower prices are due 
within the next six months and this 
may result in reduced pig production 
next spring. 





Of more immediate concern is the 
possibility that continued dryness in 
the nearby area may cause a reduc- 
tion in the fall and winter production. 
According to observers, corn in the 
surrounding area has been hurt by 
lack of moisture and even with rain 
won't produce as it should. Some man- 
ufacturers feel that reduced corn 
prospects combined with sharply low- 
er hog returns may cause hog raisers 
to take a second look at their fall 
plans. Fortunately, a good portion of 
the territory that is served from this 
area has received normal rainfall and 
has prospects for bumper crops. 


Pacific Northwest 


Steady to higher quotations were 
the rule rather than the exception 
during this week’s Pacific Northwest 
feed ingredient market trading. Prices 
the previous period were unchanged 
to lower. 

Only exception to the trend was 
milo prices which declined as much 
as $2.50 ton at Portland and Seattle 
Wheat millfeeds sold 50¢ stronger 
while meat and bone meal values ad- 
vanced $2.50 ton. Whole barley list- 
ings were 50¢@$1 ton higher. 

Whole corn quotes advanced 25¢ 


ton and cottonseed meal prices ad- 
vanced $1 ton, mainly because of in- 
creased transportation costs. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay prices 
held steady to firm with a depend- 
able demand generally facing mod 
erate offerings. Good quality alfalfa 
comparable to U.S. No. 2 or better 
brought mostly $32@33 ton baled, de- 
livered Portland and Seattle 

Trading in feedstuffs was generally 
reported by mixers and feeders to be 
moderate and fairly steady. Supplies 
of some important ingredients became 
on the short side, a factor responsible 
for most of the price advances 
trade sources expressed be- 
lief that the improved demand for 
protein feeds following recent declines 
was mainly behind the market 
strength reported above. 

Poultry feed sales continued at 
volume levels with higher egg and 
frying chicken prices. 

Producer paying prices on eggs 
were advanced 1¢ doz. at Seattle and 
Portland, with AA grade large ones 
topping the market at 36@38%¢ doz 
at Portland. 

Fed cattle faced a good demand at 
North Portland where choice steers 
closed 50@75¢ cwt. higher at $29.25@ 
29.75 


Some 



















SEREAB RAR EY 


+ ++in compounding feed fortifiers 


Dawe’s Prescription Service brings you the ulti- 
mate in convenience, economy and depend- 
ability for your multiple-factor feed fortifiers. 
This personalized service custom-blends and cus- 
tom-packages any practical combination and 
potency of vitamins, medicaments, or other addi- 
tives, to your precise specifications. 

Consider these important advantages of Dawe’s 
Prescription Service. Batch-size packaging 
streamlines and simplifies your production. You 
save the time and expense of proportioning and 
premixing micro-ingredients, minimize the 
chances of costly errors and avoid unbalanced in- 
ventories of individual ingredients. One order re- 
places scattered buying. 

Write for quotations on your feed fortifiers de- 
pendably compounded and packaged to your 
requirements. You’ll like Dawe’s consistent, uni- 
form quality and fast, personalized service. 


PLANTS: 



















Texas « Auburn, Washington « Newaygo, 
Michigan « Trenton, New Jersey 


WAREHOUSES: 

Buffalo, New York « Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado « Kansas City, Missouri 
Madison, Wisconsin « Memphis, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota « Roanoke, Virginia 
Los Angeles, California « Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Italy—Corso Magenta 81, Milan 
Mexico—Apartado 25770, Mexico !2, D.F. 
Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 





Chicago, Illinois + Peoria, illinois « Fort Worth, 


Belgium—1!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 


World's Oldest and Largest 
Specialists in Vitamin Products for Feeds 















Pan DAWE'S 
TVG LF LABORATORIES, INC, 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


